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By ALBERT SHAW 


WITH ITS SPECIAL session for farm re- 


te oie lief and tariff revision opening early 
ie met * in 1929 followed by its two regular 


sessions, the Seventy-first Congress 
kept the flags flying over the opposite wings of the 
Capitol during most of the first half of President 
Hoover’s four-year term. Unless an unexpected emer- 
gency arises, these flags—which came down on March 
4—will not be unfurled again until the new Congress 
assembles on the first Monday of next December. Its 
political complexion will affect public business, but not 
vitally as things now stand. Our system centers in 
the Executive, the full authority of the presidential 
office having been vindicated in struggles with the Sen- 
ate by a courageous Democrat, President Cleveland. 
The next House of Representatives will be so nearly 
divided in party strength that it is uncertain whether 
the popular Mr. Longworth will be chosen Speaker, or 
whether he will be superseded by his friend, Mr. Gar- 
ner of Texas. If the Senate faces the country sin- 
cerely, the coalition that really controls that body will 
not shelter itself behind the pretense that its leading 
lights are Republicans. For nine months Congress 
will be inactive, while the Executive and the Supreme 
Court will carry on as usual. 


ALL THE STATES except five have given 
up annual sessions of their legisla- 
tures. Not one of these forty-three 
states proposes a return to the plan of 
holding regular sessions more often than once in alter- 
nate years. When necessary, the governors always can 
call special sessions. For a long time it has been pro- 
posed to change Congressional dates, $0 that a new 
House would open its first regular session in January 
(about two months after its election) rather than in 
December of the following year, thirteen months hav- 
ing elapsed. A proposed Constitutional amendment 
of this kind would have been adopted during the re- 
cent session, but for the fact that the House under Mr. 
Longworth’s leadership proposed a time limit upon the 
second regular session, to allow the country eight or 
nine months of peace and quiet. But Senator Norris 
insisted upon sessions unlimited by any fixed dates. 
One regular session, with additional sessions for speci- 


“Lame Duck" 
Sessions 
to Continue 


fied purposes at the call of the President, would be a 
still better system, although the Norris plan with the 
Longworth proviso is worthy of support. In the main, 
the recent House has conducted its business ably and 
well. But the Senate has run wild for two years, so 
that, in the opinion of many citizens, it has ranked as 
one of the chief calamities to which our long-suffering 
country has been subjected. 


__ ., IN THIS THIRD YEAR Of his administra- 
The President's tion we shall have a good opportunity 
Trip to the : ) + 
Weis Madea. study President Hoover’s policies 
and achievements. It was announced 
on March 14 that he would take Secretaries Hurley 
and Wilbur, with several White House assistants, for 
a trip to Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands on the bat- 
tleship Arizona, which was about to make a ten-day 
test voyage, having been completely overhauled. 
After close confinement and arduous work during many 
months, the President should find such a voyage rest- 
ful; and our fellow citizens of Porto Rico may well 
have been happy to welcome their distinguished vis- 
itors. We are publishing in this number a timely arti- 
cle upon the admirable leadership in the affairs of 
Porto Rico that has been assumed by Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt as Governor. In our issue for January, Col. 
Roosevelt presented the main features of his program 
in an interview, on occasion of his visit to this country 
in behalf of the Porto Rican people. The children of 
the island are in dire need of relief in this period of 
unusual distress. But while Governor Roosevelt is 
working for the rescue of the hungry through volun- 
tary agencies, he has also a far-reaching program for 
agriculture, industry, education and general progress. 
The President’s trip will have been extended also to 
the Virgin Islands. Since our purchase of that small 
but significant group from Denmark, the Navy De- 
partment has exercised temporary control. It has now 
been turned over to the Interior Department; and a 
new governor, Dr. Paul Pearson, assumed office last 
month with a staft of experts and a plan to set up a 
model form of colonial administration. For many 
years Dr. Pearson has been a member of the faculty of 
Swarthmore College and head of the popular educa- 


tional movement known as Swarthmore Chautauqua. 
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EVERYONE FAMILIAR with our political 


cnt tg history knows that storms will always 
sg rage about the office of the presi- 


dency. It is the most powerful and 
also the most arduous and difficult position in the en- 
tire world. That our party system has been able to 
provide us with Presidents who have been faithful to 
their duties and in a high degree entitled to public 
confidence should give us reassurance for the future. 
It was not Mr. Hoover’s fault that opposition ele- 
ments were in control of the Senate, and that there was 
almost continuous news of disagreements that seemed 
to be retarding proper conduct of government. Our 
newspapers upon the whole are honest, sincere 
and intelligent in their treatment of Washington af- 
fairs. They do not mean to give wrong impressions by 
placing emphasis upon discordant or sensational situa- 
tions. But the headlines often give a distorted picture, 
and fail to do justice to the actual movement of public 
business. Our government: machinery does not oper- 
ate without friction, but at least it runs better than 
that of any other large country. The political weather 
was comparatively bright and fair during Mr. Cool- 
idge’s years in the White House, but the rough times 
that have followed his retirement were bound to come. 
We are not aware of any man in either party who 
could have guided the Ship of State more capably dur- 
ing these two trying years than Herbert Hoover. His 
Administration has been efficient, and its personnel 
has shown excellent teamwork. He has used the ap- 
pointing power in a way that deserves unqualified 
approval. If the record is fairly made up, with em- 
phasis rightly adjusted, it needs no defense. 


UNDOUBTEDLY TOO MUCH was expected 


rate of Mr. Hoover by masses of voters 
an ‘“o"" who did not fully realize that a Presi- 
upport 


dent must be upheld after he is 
elected. Senator Borah made telling campaign 
speeches for Mr. Hoover, but has seemed to be men- 
tally and morally incapable of lending the President 
a reasonable measure of support at times when there 
had to be leadership, and when it was Mr. Hoover’s 
place rather than Mr. Borah’s to guide public policy. 
The course of men like Mr. Borah in the Senate does 
not reflect unfavorably upon the official in the White 
House. It serves rather to exhibit in clearer light 
the steadfastness, consistency and courage of the 
President, in contrast with the vagaries of the Idaho 
orator. Mr. Walter W. Head, well-known Chicago 
banker and business man, wrote an article for our last 
number on the need of adherence to principles in po- 
litical life. In our present issue Mr. Head resumes 
his theme, and makes an appeal for political activity 
on the part of business men. It has been said repeat- 
edly that finance, commerce, industry, and the profes- 
sions of medicine, law, engineering, and teaching have 
so dtawn upon our best talent that the country’s most 
vital business—that of government and public affairs 
—is suffering from neglect. The conduct of American 
enterprises such as railroads, large industries, distribu- 
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tive trade and the supply of utilities or common ser- 
vices has earned the admiration of qualified observ- 
ers everywhere. But there survives in certain political 
circles a tradition of hostility to business that had its 
origin a long time ago, and that can always be made 
to serve the ends of demagogues. 


Tue UNITED States SENATE is never 


2s ne representative of public opinion in 
Ow on e * : : 
Potothac any symmetrical way; and its per- 


formances in recent months have been 
subjecting public attention to a more fatiguing strain 
than usual. It brings relief to thankful millions to real- 
ize that the government may go on for a period of nine 
months, from early March to early December, with the 
Senate chamber safely closed. But since our Senate of 
ninety-six members—two from each state whether in- 
habited or empty—is a fixed fact in our system of gov- 
ernment, it is a matter of the highest importance that 
it should be composed of wise men. rather than of 
fools. Furthermore, thoughtful men must perceive 
that the Senate ought to be brought under the control 
of political parties, and delivered from the will-o’- 
the-wisp leadership of cliques, blocs and publicity- 
seeking individualists. Nothing is to be more ear- 
nestly desired, so far as the new Congress is concerned, 
than a dignified resumption of self-guidance on the 
part of the Democrats. Leading Democratic Senators 
are men of high intelligence; and it is a pity to see 
them merely furnishing the votes for a coalition ma- 
jority against the President. No one who understands 
what is involved could suppose for a moment that 
these Democrats really believe in Mr. Borah’s absurd 
“debenture” plan, or in Mr. Norris’s Soviet theories 
of direct government operation of fertilizer factories, 
power plants, and transportation systems. If the 
Democrats in the Senate can emancipate themselves, 
and stand on their own feet next winter, they will help 
their party to regain favor, and strengthen its chances 
for the presidential election. 


THE position of the judiciary in our 
system of government is so distinctive 
as to baffle all but the most studious 
of foreign publicists. No higher duty 
is imposed upon the President than that of the choice 
of federal judges. A chief reason for sending good 
men to the Senate lies in the fact that judicial appoint- 
ments have to be confirmed by that body. Whatever 
may be said against our government in ordinary prac- 
tice, it must be admitted that the federal bench, 
throughout, has been kept on a very high plane, while 
the Supreme Court at Washington stands as the fore- 
most tribunal of all historic time. A noteworthy occa- 
sion in the history of this court was the celebration on 
March 8 of the ninetieth birthday of Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. We honor men of high char- 


The Supreme 
Court and 
Justice Holmes 


_acter and ripe wisdom, who serve us through long 


years with no loss of mental power, and with such 
knowledge of the art of living as to continue at their 
posts with cheerful spirit and unflagging -industry. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER AND HIS CABINET ATTEND THE CLOSING SESSION OF CONGRESS 


In order to approve last-minute bills the President went to the Capitol on the morning of March 4. With him were the members 

of his Cabinet. In the front row of this group, from left to right, are: Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy: the Presi- 

dent; Vice President Charles Curtis; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Patrick 
J. Hurley, Secretary of War; and two members of President Hoover's personal staff, Lawrence Richey and French Strother. 


Such a man is this ornament of the American bench, 
whose praise was echoed everywhere as he entered 
upon his ninety-first year. On Mr. Holmes’s eighty- 
ninth birthday, in March, 1930, his beloved colleague, 
Chief Justice Taft, was called to his last rest. Our 
new Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes, was the 
principal speaker at the recent celebration in honor 
of Justice Holmes. Our readers, whether or not they 
might have heard Mr. Hughes, whose spirited tribute 
was broadcast to radio listeners, will be glad to find 
his eloquent address in our present number. 


It 1s TRUE that we live in uncertain 


How to times, and that business conditions 
Deal with ° 
: have been much below par during the 
Hard Times 


past winter. But we may fairly hope 
that summer will bring marked relief, and that next 
winter will be normal. There has been widespread 
temporary unemployment; and acute suffering has 
been produced by crop failures in extensive areas, re- 
sulting from protracted drought. But there has never 
been a time when so many agencies, public and pri- 
vate, have codperated to relieve distress. Our eco- 
nomic system can doubtless be improved. The years 
of plenty can be made to take better care of the lean 
years. Insurance methods and stabilizing systems can 
be perfected, so that sudden distress may never again 
be so general. We shall not arrive at the millennium 
by attempting to smash our existing economic struc- 
ture. The American system is on good lines; and 
what we have to do is go forward and improve it. We 
have excellent leaders in our business world, but they 
are too modest by half. Mr. Head is fully justified 


in demanding that those who have been successful in 
the conduct of our non-political enterprises should 
take a more aggressive part in politics and government. 


AMONG FAVORITE statements of those 


How Wealth = who play upon prejudice in a desire to 
Is Created hare ag 

; Sovietize the United States, and to 
and Diffused 


break down our system of economic 
freedom, is one which asserts, as a dire grievance, that 
less than 4 per cent. of the people own most of the 
wealth of the country. At no time, and in no place, 
has real wealth ever been so widely distributed as now 
in the United States. We are publishing in this num- 
ber an article by a member of our staff who has re- 
cently visited Rochester (New York), for visible evi- 
dence of the achievements due to the life work of a 
typical American business man, George Eastman. Is 
it a just ground of complaint that Mr. Eastman 
should continue to exercise directive authority over 
that which he has himself created? Millions of peo- 
ple at home and abroad have been better off than 
otherwise they could have been, by reason of Mr. East- 
man’s success in the development of his great enter- 
prise. His own wealth has been merely a by-product 
of the benefits conferred upon others. A great part of 
the story of his later years has had to do with the 
manner in which he has made use of that by-product. 
He has contributed many millions of dollars to institu- 
tions for the advancement of knowledge and the pro- 
motion of further scientific progress. He has added 
to the permanent cultural assets of his city of Roches- 
ter, and to its physical charm and beauty, by various 
benefactions that add to the common wealth. 
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THE visitors to motion-picture enter- 
tainments, in this country alone, now 
number more than twice the entire 
adult population, every week of the 
year. These visitors ought to know that they are in- 
debted to Thomas A. Edison and George Eastman (in 
somewhat equal shares) for having made possible by 
their inventions such resources that enrich life for the 
multitude as the “films.” Mr. Edison’s birthday was 
remembered in February, and was especially cele- 
brated at his winter home in Florida. Mr. Eastman’s 
birthday occurs in July; but there was a gathering at 
New York in his honor on February 9. A sentence in 
this periodical last month was so phrased as to make 
it appear that this celebration also was a birthday af- 
fair. Our article is concerned with the triumphs of 
photography ; and in a later number we shall describe 
the great new laboratory for research that is now ap- 
proaching completion, out of which fresh discoveries 
and inventions will doubtless come in due time. 


Mr. Eastman 
as a Public 
Benefactor 


ONE oF THOSE Americans who have 


— - been accused of “owning” too much of 
e Form ‘ s 
of Gratitude the country's wealth is the elder John 


D. Rockefeller. He was ninety-one 
on July 8 of last year, and has spent the winter in his 
usual manner at his Florida home. His name, mean- 
while, is honored in every continent, by reason of 
benefactions of the most far-reaching character for the 
relief of humanity. His timely gifts have always been 
ready in emergencies. But his crowning mission in 
life—after having given hundreds of millions to 
strengthen the cause of higher education—has taken 
the direction of organized leadership in the field of 
public health. Only a few people in the United States 
are fully aware of the nature and the extent of medi- 
cal research that the endowments provided by Mr. 
Rockefeller have made possible. There is hardly a 
country in the world that has not shared in the bene- 
fits of the expert work of the agents of the Rockefeller 
boards, in establishing systems for dealing with pre- 
ventable diseases. Certainly, Mr. Rockefeller has at 
one time or another “owned” great wealth; and pos- 
sibly some of it remains under his direction. But 
what he “owns” above all else is the gratitude of 
countless thousands of people who are now alive be- 
cause of the agencies for prevention, cure or relief 
that Mr. Rockefeller has created and maintained. It 
has been his good fortune to have had hosts of the 
ablest and most devoted professional men and experts 
carrying out these enterprises. He was among the 
earliest Americans to understand and apply modern 
methods and principles, first in business and then in 
philanthropy. Men like Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Ford 
or Mr. Eastman acquire control of personal wealth 
through forms of business service that cheapen com- 
modities, and contribute to social well-being. 


WHAT SENSIBLE PERSON would have 


It All Goes grudged the late Conrad Hubert his 

to Serve the an? 

Cc : well-deserved millions? He accumu- 
ommunity 


lated them by making and selling 
such admirable devices as pocket flashlights and elec- 
tric batteries. We are printing an article in this num- 
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ber that tells how Mr. Hubert’s millions have now 
been assigned to educational and charitable objects, by 
three eminent citizens. Where private wealth comes 
to individuals in this country as an incidental result 
of the successful conduct of large business enterprises, 
it is almost certain sooner or later to be given back in 
one way or another to the service of the community. 
Our system of taxation draws directly upon large in- 
comes, and exempts small ones; so that public treas- 
uries—whether local, state or national—can support 
education and provide in a hundred ways for the in- 
crease of the stock of what Professor Ely calls the na- 
tion’s “common wealth.” After all, the government 
controls all wealth; and the people are the govern- 
ment. Apart from tax payments for public objects, 
private wealth passes voluntarily to the endowment 
of scientific research, and to various institutions, such 
as hospitals, conducted with a view to human welfare. 
Mr. Eastman, for example, has made large gifts to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. But his funds 
have also provided millions (that have been matched 
dollar for dollar by Rockefeller gifts) to supply a great 
medical center for the University of Rochester. 


WE ARE PUBLISHING this month a 
brief statement by Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, President of Cornell Univer- 
sity, together with a summarized re- 
view of the important original inquiries going on in 
the scientific laboratories at Ithaca, under Dr. Far- 
rand’s administration. The state of New York takes 
pride in the Agricultural College, which is maintained 
as a part of Cornell University, with valuable results 
in experimental work, and in farm leadership. The 
institution at Ithaca, also includes a law school, where 
Chief Justice Hughes once taught, with a splendid new 
building provided by Mr. Myron C. Taylor. Cornell is 
spending many millions (in conjunction with the New 
York Hospital) to provide New Yok City with an- 
other center of medical instruction, research and hos- 
pital facilities. This will transcend in facilities almost 
anything of its character that could be found in the 
metropolitan centers of the old world. Cornell’s pro- 
fessional and scientific work at Ithaca has been made 
possible by large gifts from men of private wealth. 
The same thing is true especially of the new medical 
center in New York City, over which Dr. G. Canby 
Robinson presides with rare ability, while President 
Farrand gives assiduous attention to both of these 
Cornell centers, although they are several hundred 
miles apart. 


Science and 
Progress at 
Cornell 


So comPLex is the life of a great city 


. rs like New York that foreigners may 
ye “Sey be pardoned for their inability to 


comprehend what so few of our own 
citizens can analyze with intelligence. Is New York 
under the control of criminals and gangsters, or is it 
the best example of a modern center of social prog- 
ress? Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on Morningside 
Heights presides over a group of institutions of which 
any city in the world could well be proud. Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, head of New York University, directs major 
educational centers in the suburbs on University 
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Heights, and in the heart of the city at Washington 
Square, that minister to perhaps twenty-five thousand 
eager students. The most magnificent buildings that 
engineers and architects ever dreamed of are rapidly 
coming into existence, in various parts of the metropo- 
lis. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has assumed re- 
sponsibility for an enterprise of reconstruction that 
will extend from 48th to 51st Streets and from Fifth 
Avenue to Sixth Avenue, at an estimated outlay of 
not less than one-quarter of a billion dollars. It will 
provide a new center for broadcasting activities, mo- 
tion pictures and grand opera, and for various other 
business activities. The bewildered reader wonders 
how all these fine things—and countless others—can 
exist within the same limits of time and space as the 
shocking prevalence of crime, misconduct in the local 
courts of justice, corrupt practices in the police sys- 
tem, and venality in certain municipal departments. 


Most oF THE PEOPLE of New York 


ae City are honest, industrious and law- 
6 cistanis abiding. Life in the tenement dis- 
overnment 


tricts is on a higher plane by far 
than it was forty years ago. Children are much 
better cared for in the schools than at any pre- 
vious time. But the city government is not well or- 
ganized or well administered. Its evils are now com- 
ing to light, with exposures and investigations. 
Tammany system should be repudiated, because it 
does not meet the requirements of an advancing popu- 
lation like that of New York City. The “crime wave” 
is temporary and superficial. Permanent reforms 
should be constructive; and there ought to be a new 
form of city government, providing for management 
like that of a great railroad or business corporation. 
The forces for wholesome life and genuine progress, 
even as things are today in New York, are incompar- 
ably more powerful than those that are debasing and 
disgraceful. No human being is so deserving of scorn 
as a corrupt judge, who holds his position for gain and 
who condones criminality, punishes the innocent, and 
grants indulgence to the guilty. The current investi- 
gation is proving that magistrates of this description 
have been serving on the bench in New York City; 
but the politicians who have been profiting by such a 
system will be swept from power before the rising tide 
of public indignation. 


SINCE HUMAN NATURE averages much 


? yore the same in its frailties and its vir- 
ame 3 tues, we should all be careful about 


assuming the superior tone. Whole- 
sale indictments are seldom if ever justified by the 
facts. This remark may be applied to economic and 
political affairs at home and also to world conditions. 
If the great war provided glory enough for the bel- 
ligerents—from Russia to Italy and from Turkey to 
the United States—to enable each country to laud its 
own heroism in its school histories, it may also be 
remarked that there was enough “war guilt” involved 
in the preliminaries to justify a wide distribution. To 
defeat the enemy, and to demand at the bayonet point 
that he should confess himself to have been solely 
wrong while his opponents were shining examples of 
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THEY SEARCH FOR CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK 


Judge Samuel Seabury (left) has been appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt as special commissioner to investigate the District Attor- 


ney's conduct of his office, in New York City. He had been 
making notable progress with a similar investigation of magis- 
trates’ courts. At the right is John Kirkland Clark, special counsel. 


righteousness, will not suffice to carry conviction to 
future generations. The war itself is a thing of the 
past, but all countries are suffering together from its 
consequences. The peoples of the world need above 
all things to know each other sympathetically, to lay 
aside inherited animosities, and to codperate for the 
general good. Expressions like those of the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty, officially known as the Pact of Paris, 
are valuable as evidence that all people abhor the 
resort to war and unitedly cherish the ideals of peace. 
But to realize those ideals there are concrete problems 
which have to be met as they arise. 


THIS BEING THE CASE, we may well 
believe that the most hopeful news of 
the past few weeks has been that of 
the agreement on naval policies be- 
tween France and Italy. The initiative in this affair 
was taken by two members of the British Cabinet, Mr. 
Henderson of the Foreign Office and Mr. Alexander, 
who heads the Admiralty. The visit of the Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, to the United States in 
October, 1929, and his conferences with President 
Hoover resulted in clearing away misunderstandings as 
to naval parity between Great Britain and the United 
States. The ensuing Conference at London gave form 
to this understanding and also brought Japan into full 
accord. The rival claims of Italy and France, how- 


France and 
ltaly Come 
to Terms 
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AFTER THE NAVAL ACCORD BETWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY 


At the right is Mr. Arthur Henderson, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who is largely responsible for the agreement on naval 
policy accepted by France and Italy. At the left is the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aristide Briand. The photograph was 
made in Paris, March |, on Mr. Henderson's return from Rome. 


ever, could not then be adjusted, and there followed a 
period of deadlock that was producing bitterness on 
both sides and that had some aspects of danger. A 
memorandum covering the points of Franco-Italian 
agreement was issued by the British Foreign Office on 
March 11 and published in this country the next morn- 
ing. The details are technical and there must be fur- 
ther discussion of the bearing of this latest settlement 
upon earlier ones affecting the United States and 
Japan. But there remains nothing that open-minded- 
ness and common sense cannot adjust. At least this 
recent step toward full naval concord makes the pros- 
pects for the general Disarmament Conference, that is 
to be held early next year, seem a little less gloomy, to 
state the prospect at its worst. 


READERS WHO ARE willing to face the 

Or Oe chilling facts of late winter and early 

yevern —_ spring—as regards political and eco- 
Nationalism ; Bie A 

nomic. conditions in Europe — are 

urged to read Mr. Simonds’ thoroughgoing article in 

our present number. Last month his contribution re- 


lated to his visit to Warsaw and the Polish Corridor, . 


and it told us plainly of the fundamental issues be- 
tween Germany and Poland, as boding ill for the 
future. In the February number, writing from Berlin, 
Mr. Simonds had given us a survey of Germany’s 
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internal discords and external problems. This month 
his article is written from Geneva; and it relates to the 
European situation in general. Mr. Simonds had 
talked with statesmen of various countries, and assures 
us that all of them agree upon one point, namely, that 
war in the near future is impossible. But restlessness 
is profound. Dissastisfaction with the peace treaties 
of 1919 is intense. Business depression is universal. 
Economic nationalism is too assertive for any move- 
ment in the direction of Briand’s United States of 
Europe. The attempt of this eminent French states- 
man, at Geneva in February, to persuade the Council 
of the League of Nations to take some steps toward 
the achievement of his plans for political and economic 
federation proved altogether futile. The leaders 
jointly agreed that there was not to be another war, so 
far as they could discover by looking about them, and 
they so announced. This was as if a meeting called at 
Washington of industrial and civic leaders to provide 
against the distress of unemployment should have 
ended by issuing a statement that, however serious was 
the danger of widespread starvation, we were by no 
means likely to resort to cannibalism! 


Mr. Srmonps regards Europe’s disor- 
ders at the present time as due to ex- 
treme economic reaction.” And he at- 
tributes the unhappy situation to the 
losses and upheavals of the great war. He calls it a 
“post-operation shock.” He does not think that debt 
cancellation or extensive foreign loans on the part of 
the United States would do much if anything to allevi- 
ate a condition across the Atlantic in which social dis- 
ruption is so widespread and so profound. Doubtless 
the recovery of normal business conditions in the 
United States would in due time have a favorable in- 
fluence upon industry and political stability in other 
countries. But Europe will have to work out its own 
adjustments, however slowly and painfully. It is a 
sad commentary upon the war settlements of twelve 
years ago that billions have lately been spent upon 
frontier fortifications while new tariffs—worse in effect 
than trench lines filled with armed men—are isolating 
areas that are unfitted for a self-sustaining economic 
life by reason of narrow geographic limits and of un- 
balanced forms of production. 


Economics 
Displace 
Politics 


REFERRING AGAIN to the adjustments 
between France and Italy, it is agree- 
able to note the fact that Signor Mus- 
solini, the Italian Premier, has stated 
that the government of the United States was active in 
bringing about the accord. American diplomats had 
visited Paris and Rome and had joined the Labor Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain in helping to smooth out 
points of difference. It has been announced that the 
new era of friendliness will be marked by a French 
loan to Italy. There is hardly a country in the world 
today whose government would not testify that the 
present administration at Washington has shown itself 
eminently worthy of respect and confidence. Our 
Department of State under Mr. Stimson carries on 
multiplied activities, because of the expansion of ex- 
ternal interests in recent years. But the amount of 


Our Own 
Foreign 
Relations 












friction in our foreign rela- 
tions is surprisingly small ; 
and few problems involv- 
ing serious differences of 
opinion are now pending. 
For example, the Adminis- 
tration favors the entrance 
of the United States upon 
membership in the World 
Court, and Mr. Hoover 
submitted a treaty to that 
effect to the Senate some 
time ago. With opposition 
so strong on the part of 
certain Senators the Presi- 
dent did not urge immedi- 
ate action, and the question 
will presumably be con- 
sidered next winter. The 
Administration shows no 
tendency to intrude in the 
affairs of Latin America 
and has shown itself ready 
to recognize new govern- 
ments, whether of revolutionary origin or not, if they 
give evidence of stability. The withdrawal of Ma- 
rines from Nicaragua has been almost fully accom- 
plished, and Mr. Stimson’s policies for Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies deserve hearty approval. 
Undoubtedly President Machado’s endeavors to main- 
tain order in Cuba, and to deal with difficult problems 
of business and politics, have been justly appreciated 
at Washington. American influence across the Pacific 
has lost nothing under Mr. Hoover’s policies. Firm 
friendship with Japan, and constant desire to be help- 
ful to China, have been cardinal points. 


Tue RUSSIAN SITUATION undoubtedly 
, presents problems that have to be con- 
vr psec sidered further. There are many 
Americans of knowledge and experi- 

ence who think our government should recognize the 
present Communist authorities and re-establish diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries. However, 
it is to be noted that several European governments, 
after having extended official recognition and wel- 
comed Soviet embassies or legations, have found the 
experience disappointing. Standards of diplomatic 
conduct, under the present Moscow régime, are differ- 
ent from those that prevail generally in the intercourse 
of other countries. Up to date we do not seem to have 
lost anything by declining to do business with Russia 
through diplomatic channels. Having no official con- 
tacts, we avoid the undignified squabbles that have 
marked Soviet relations at London and elsewhere. 
Russia is bending everything at present toward the 
achievement of a large economic program. To carry 
this out, she must buy machinery in other countries 
and employ engineers and experts. She trades as freely 
here as in Germany or England. Her credit being bad, 
she must pay rather promptly for most of the things 
that she imports. In order to meet her bills, she must 
export marketable products. She has been selling 
wheat, lumber, pulpwood, flax, and various other com- 
modities at bargain prices. We have laws against im- 


Russia in 
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LEADERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


At the left is Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin; Senator William E. Borah of Idaho is in 
the center; and at the right is Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. 


porting goods produced by convicts or forced labor. 
Our authorities at Washington are now investigating 
Russian labor and production, in order that there may 
be fair treatment. Leading European countries are 
likely soon to place embargoes on Russian products 
as menacing their own industries. The Russian au- 
thorities have threatened to cease to buy American 
farm machinery, electrical goods, railway equipment, 
and various other things if we shut down upon their 
lumber, manganese, or other products. The Ameri- 
can government has only to consider what is for the 
best interest of our own agriculture and industry, not 
only for the moment, but also in the long run. Taking 
everything into account, it would seem that we may 
have more to lose than to gain by stimulating trade 
with Russia along the lines of present Soviet policy. 


: SENATOR BorAH’S POSITIONS are some- 
Wearing the times hard to understand in the light 
Progressive aa 
Salad of concrete facts and conditions. 
When it is remembered, however, that 
the present chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee always reasons abstractly, and deals with prob- 
lems by discussing them as quite apart from mere con- 
siderations of statistics and geography—in a vacuum, 
so to speak—his conclusions seem less puzzling. There 
was a conference at Washington in the second week of 
March at which Mr. Borah made one of his typical 
speeches. The conference was arranged by several 
Senators who call themselves “progressives,” but are 
better known as “insurgents.” Mr. Borah is an inde- 
pendent, but his mind has never been radically im- 
pelled, and he is by instinct a conservative in all emer- 
gencies. Attending the meeting were many well- 
known citizens who enjoy leisure for the indulgence of 
their individual points of view. Some of them, having 
assumed an attitude of dissent thirty or forty years 
ago, have remained rigid while the world about them 
has moved on. If theirs were progressive minds in 
1895, or if they were “advanced thinkers” even ten 
years later, they remain just about as they were ten or 
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twenty years before the war. Quite unconsciously to 
themselves, they are the most unprogressive of all ar- 
ticulate Americans who assume to have opinions about 
public questions. They use words fluently, but many 
of them show little evidence of having renovated their 
thinking machinery for at least thirty years. 


OraTORICAL POWERS like those of the 


a. Idaho Senator are so rare in these 
, Still Wants | times that he may be excused for his 
Debentures 


seeming ignorance of all that relates 
to trade and commerce. He had been widely adver- 
tised for a set speech at this “progressive” conference 
on the agricultural situation. But his effort did not 
prove constructive. He reflected severely upon the 
management of our great industries, although in point 
of fact the leadership of so-called “big business” un- 
dertakings is the most progressive factor in our eco- 
nomic life. It is through the achievements of industry 
that we have built up the American consuming mar- 
kets upon which our agriculture must henceforth rely. 
Mr. Borah had only one remedy to offer, this being the 
repudiated “debenture” or export bounty scheme. He 
would tax the entire American public to pay bounties 
upon whatever proportion of American farm products 
might be sent out of the country. In the case of wheat, 
this would mean selling to foreign buyers at a much 
less cost than to our own home consumers. It would be 
an attempt to emulate Russia’s dumping of wheat, 
without Russia’s definite objects. It could not suc- 
ceed, for the simple reason that no European market 
would admit our products under such conditions of 
official invasion. 


IN THE CASE OF COTTON, to pay a 


Rss et bounty on the exported part of the 
at Ignores § t c 
Hard Facts  CrOP would result in supplying cotton 


manufacturers in Europe at prices 
lower than those paid by the competing manufacturers 
of this country. If bounties were to be paid at all, 
they should preferably be given to those portions of 
the crop consumed at home, rather than to the amount 
exported. But facts are troublesome; and economic 
science nowadays rests upon extensive and patient re- 
search. Senators Borah and Norris belong to that old- 
fashioned school of so-called political economists— 
now extinct in other countries and curiously surviving 
to a limited extent in the United States—that derived 
its concepts from the inner workings of the mind and 
reached its conclusions by more or less sophistical 
processes of abstract reasoning. Oratory as a form of 
entertainment is too little in vogue to be discouraged ; 
and Mr. Borah as an orator is worthy of praise. But 
good public speaking is not necessarily associated with 
sound statesmanship. Mr. Borah is an ornament, but 
not a reliable guide in matters of economic policy. 


IT was IMAGINED in some quarters 


_ i085 that Senator Norris’s progressive con- 
tas ference might be intended as the ini- 


tial step in a third party movement 
for the presidential campaign of next year. But it 
exhibited no unity of purpose, dodged embarrassing 
issues, and developed no fervor of leadership. It was 
mildly academic, socially agreeable, and without much 
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political weight. Senator Norris as usual denounced 
the Power Trust, but his fanaticism has worn thread- 
bare and shabby, and he carries no conviction because 
he has no case to state. As a so-called “invisible” 
member of the conference, Governor Roosevelt at Al- 
bany, who sent friendly telegrams, but could not be 
present, quite blanketed the Norris accusations by 
making it plain enough that he was having no trouble 
at all with the “Power Trust,” but on the contrary was 
working out a satisfactory arrangement—in accord 
with the Republican Legislature and the public-utility 
leaders—for the development of the hydro-electric re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River. Dr. Charles A, 
Beard, eminent historian and student of American 
government and politics, was the notably authoritative 
and intelligent speaker who took part in the Washing- 
ton Conference. He is not a “progressive” or “liberal” 
by prejudice, but holds opinions by virtue of fearless 
study and clear vision. He gave prudent and sensible 
answers to a questionnaire that Senator Norris had 
chosen to dismiss with flippancy. Dr. Beard knows 
that the politicians of the United States would make a 
fearful mess of governmental railroads and _ utilities 
under ordinary peace-time conditions. 


A CONFERENCE that had real political 


_ Prohibition Significance was that of the Demo- 
in Mr. Raskob's Se ee . ° 
: cratic National Committee, which was 
Committee 


called in session at Washington by 
Chairman Raskob on March 5. Strong differences of 
opinion were expressed by the leading members on the 
subject of the Eighteenth Amendment. Chairman 
Raskob, who was supported by Governor Smith of 
New York and Governor Cox of Ohio (both former 
Democratic nominees for the presidency), believed 
that the National Committee ought to be prepared to 
recommend a definite plank against prohibition to the 
national convention next year. Southern Democrats 
in the committee meeting, led by Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas and Senator Morrison of North Carolina, 
were uncompromising in their opposition to the views 
set forth by Chairman Raskob. Each group was thor- 
oughly sincere, and each from its own standpoint gave 
good reasons for the views that it held. The Republi- 
cans will not call an early meeting of their National 
Committee and will evidently try to avoid too much 
exhibition of their disagreements on this question of 
liquor control. 


A PROMINENT REPRESENTATIVE of the 
Democratic party, Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, formerly a vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
wrote on this question for our December issue. She 
made an analysis that recent facts would seem to sus- 
tain. Arguing that sentiment in both parties was 
sharply divided on the liquor issue, she held that it 
could not be made the chief bone of contention in next 
year’s campaign, and should not be regarded as a party 
question. The country will keep on discussing the 
problem on its own merits in a non-partisan spirit. 
Congressional districts must decide for themselves to 
what extent they wish to commit their representatives 
for or against prohibition, when they vote next year 
for members of the Seventy-third Congress, President 


Will Liquor 
Be Made 


a Party Issue? 
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ACTIVE LEADERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WHO OPPOSE PROHIBITION 
They met in Washington, on March 5, with other leaders of Democracy. From left to right are: Alfred E. Smith, former Gov- 
ernor of New York; John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic National Committee; Jouett Shouse, executive chairman; and James 
M. Cox, former Governor of Ohio. 


Hoover’s position is reasonably clear. He will do what 
he can to enforce the existing laws, but will not under- 
take to be the arbiter of future decisions that must be 
made by the American people as a whole. There will 
have to be a much more general agreement upon a new 
plan before prohibition can be repealed. 


THE DEMISE OF THE Seventy-first Con- 
gress on March 4 did not bring out 
expressions of sorrow. In the last 
days of the session the Senate was 
congratulated, by some of its sharpest critics, for hav- 
ing yielded to the country’s demand that business 
should be completed to such an extent that an extra 
session of the new Congress would not be required. 
President Hoover met the Senate more than half way 
by his readiness to act promptly upon important mea- 
sures. Thus he vetoed the Veterans’ Loan bill, allow- 
ing Congress the opportunity to pass it again by de- 
cisive majorities; and he proceeded, through the 
Treasury Department, to give immediate effect to the 
measure in the most ungrudging spirit. Instead of 
holding back the Muscle Shoals bill—as he might 
have done since it was passed so near the end of the 
session—he returned it with a frank message of dis- 
approval, giving Congress the opportunity to pass it 
over his veto if the requisite two-thirds majorities 
could be found. So much emphasis had been placed 
upon deadlocks between the President and the Senate 
that the public hardly realized how mucli was accom- 
plished by mutual concession and agreement, although 
the Administration’s supporters were in the minority. 


The Last 
Congress in 
Perspective 


On Fesruary 16 the House of Rep- 


P by eg Poy resentatives passed what was popu- 
on ors, on °Y Jarly called the Soldiers’ Bonus bill, 
Certificates 


by a vote of 363 to 39. Three days 
later the Senate passed it by 72 to 12, and Administra- 


tion officials took it up for intensive study in order 
to advise the President. The Veterans’ Bureau, the 
Treasury Department and various agencies concerned 
with the relief of distress and the recovery of prosper- 
ity were all agreed in condemning the measure as with- 
out real timeliness or merit. In addressing a reply to 
inquiries from the Senate Finance Committee, Presi- 
dent Hoover had analyzed the measure and pointed 
out its defects. Some six years ago what was then 
called the “bonus” by the press, but “adjusted com- 
pensation” by its advocates, was authorized by Con- 
gress. Certificates were given to soldiers of the great 
war, payable in 1945, to the aggregate face value of 
nearly $3,500,000,000. The bill now passed author- 
izes loans to the amount of fifty per cent of this ulti- 
mate valuation of each soldier’s certificate. The 
President pointed out that fully 700,000 of the vet- 
erans, or their dependents are already receiving 
monthly allowances by reason of ill-health or need. As 
regards those who are in good health, not in need and 
(as in the majority of cases) regularly employed, there 
could be no more just reason for making them imme- 
diate loans out of the United States Treasury than for 
lending to any other class of citizens. 


CERTAINLY President Hoover has as 


bes pio much concern for the welfare of the 
“* veterans as any member of Congress. 
Outvoted 


It was not through lack of sympathy 
therefore that he sent his veto message of February 
26, but because of his higher sense of responsibility. 
The original demand on behalf of the veterans was 
for the immediate cash payment of the full value of 
the certificates. This, at least, was logical and intelli- 
gent; but it involved financial difficulties not easy to 
meet by reason of business conditions. The demands 
for the loan arrangement did not come from the vet- 
erans in general. President Hoover’s message was a 
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document that does full credit to his understanding of 
the question. Whether the veterans will borrow more 
than $1,000,000,000 under this act, or a very much 
smaller sum, remains to be seen. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has had to meet the anticipated demand 
by new loan operations. Both Houses passed the bill 
over the President’s veto with the least possible delay 
and by overwhelming majorities, the vote in the House 
being 328 to 79 and:in the Senate 76 to 17. Let no 
reader suppose that we regard this bill as scandalous 
or seriously harmful. Most Congressmen, having many 
other things at stake, did not wish to be embarrassed 
when they went home by seeming to have been ungen- 
erous in their treatment of veterans. They all under- 
stood the propriety of the President’s position. 


Tue PresmpENT’s next veto was that 
of the patchwork Muscle Shoals bill. 
In this measure the Senate’s scheme 
for government operation, and the op- 
posing plan of the House for leasing the Muscle 
Shoals property to private companies, were so clum- 
sily merged as to drag each other down. The House 
was advised that a leasing report had come to it from 
the conference committee. But Senator Norris and 
his supporters were triumphing over the report of a 
government operation bill. The compromise was so 
drawn that neither alternative could have been made 
successful. We are discussing President Hoover’s 
veto in a separate article this month, with some in- 
formation upon the project itself. Congress might 
well have been urged to provide $100,000,000 at once, 
in order to construct the Clinch River Dam and com- 
plete the other parts of the project. Muscle Shoals 
could then be operated in such a way, by an agree- 
ment between public-spirited business men and the 
government, in association with the states of Tennes- 
see and Alabama, as probably to yield an ultimate re- 
turn upon $200,000,000. With this new expenditure 
the Muscle Shoals scheme could be made to show less 
loss than most other wartime undertakings of an in- 
dustrial character. Mr. Norris might do well to turn 
his attention to agriculture in his own state. Why 
should he not try to provide Nebraska farmers with a 
free service of irrigation, light, power and fertilizer by 
utilizing the immense possibilities of the river Platte? 
Alabama and Tennessee, meanwhile, have leaders of 
their own who could shape a Muscle Shoals program 
that Uncle Sam would doubtless accept and support. 


Another 
Notable 
Veto Message 


WE HAVE MENTIONED the Frarico- 


er see Italian naval accord as the most im- 
“ai si portant item in recent European 


news. Of immediate significance also 
is the success of King Alfonso of Spain in averting a 
revolution that seemed likely to cost him his throne 
or else to precipitate civil war. This Spanish situation 
is presented more fully on another page. From the 


standpoint of the British Empire, and perhaps from’ 


that of world affairs, the overshadowing news of re- 
cent weeks is the truce agreed upon in India between 
the British Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and the Nationalist 
leader Gandhi. There is to be another “round table 
conference” at London before the end of the present 
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year, and it is believed that Gandhi himself will at- 
tend. Mr. Baldwin, former Prime Minister, and 
present leader of the Conservative party, has come 
strongly to the defense of the concessions made by 
Lord Irwin, and has rebuked the die-hard Imperialists, 
led by Winston Churchill and the press barons. It is be- 
lieved that the boycott of British goods will be lifted, 
and that Indian home rule has good prospects. 


In CANADA THE Governor-General no 


ee longer has anything of an executive 
ucceeds —_ kind to do with the government of the 
Willingdon 


country, although the dignity of his 
position affords opportunity for the exercise of influ- 
ence that is none the less real because invisible. Can- 
ada received a surprise on February 10, in the form of 
an announcement that King George had appointed as 


successor to Lord Willingdon a very active and suc- 


cessful business man, who is also an aristocrat by 
reason of the fact that he is the ninth person to bear 
the title of Earl of Bessborough. He is about fifty-one 
years old, studied at Harrow and Cambridge, and be- 
came a barrister but did not practice law. He learned 
about running big towns by spending several years in 
the London County Council. Entering the House 
of Commons at the age of thirty in the year 1910, he 
soon lost his seat, but was elected again in 1913 and 
crossed over to the House of Lords in 1920 when he 
succeeded to the title on the death of his father. He 
married a charming young French lady, built a private 
theater for his favorite diversion of amateur theatri- 
cals, is one of the principal officers of the South African 
diamond monopoly, is chairman of a railroad in Bra- 
zil, and has a number of other business irons in the fire. 


Mr. R. B. BENNETT, the new Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, chose this at- 
tractive man of affairs for the place, 
and King George made the appoint- 
ment as recommended. Once upon a time Canadian 
governor-generals were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the gentleman who happened at the time to 
be Prime Minister of Great Britain. But under the 
newer arrangements, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has no 
more to do with selecting a governor-general for Can- 
ada than Mr. Mackenzie King or his successor, Mr. 
Bennett, have had to do with advising King George 
about strictly British appointments. Lord Bessbor- 
ough will undoubtedly be popular among the business 
men of the United States, and always welcome at 
Washington. He might like to visit our pleasant 
political capital, where President Hoover works over- 
time, while Senators Borah and Norris afford enter- 
tainment for visitors, both domestic and foreign, who 
throng the Senate galleries to hear their impassioned 
words. Lord Bessborough, though he has had ten 
years at each end of the Parliament buildings, has 
heard no oratory like that of our Senate. Mr. Bennett 
hiraself made a mid-winter visit to Washington, where 
everybody was glad to see him, and where without ret- 
icence the highest officials were ready to talk with 
him about St. Lawrence River projects, or whatever 
else was deemed of common interest to the neighbor- 
ing peoples of Canada and the United States. 


Canada 
Picked Its 
Own Governor 
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HISTORY in the MAKING 


From February 14 to March 12, 1931 


CONGRESS 


Fobruary 


14 


a... 


Bs. 


Ma 
h. 


..THE President vetoes the 


. Tue Interior Department appropria- 


tion bill, including a $20,000,000 
drought relief fund in food loans, is 
passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President. 


.. THE House passes the war veterans’ 


bonus bill, 363-39. This measure ex- 
tends the loan privilege of service 
certificates from 2212 to 50 per cent. 
of their face value. Some 3,500,000 
war veterans are entitled to benefit. 


..THE Senate passes the bonus bill, 


72-12. 

Tue House votes $30,000,000 to mod- 
ernize the battleships Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Idaho. The bill had 
previously passed the Senate. 

TuE President vetoes the bonus bill, 
but is promptly overridden by the 
House, which re-affirms the measure, 
328-79. 

Tue Senate passes the bonus bill 
over the President’s veto, 76-17, and 
it becomes a law. Four hundred 
loans to veterans are made within 
the first hour. 

rch 


.Tue Treasury Department calls for 


$291,000,000, to meet bonus demands 
during the next few months. 
Muscle 
Shoals bill. The Senate fails to pass 
it over his veto, 49-34—a two-thirds 
vote being needed to overide a pres- 
idential “No.” 


.THE Seventy-first Congress, called 


into extraordinary session on April 
15, 1929, concludes its business and 
passes out of existence amidst gen- 
eral merry-making. 


UNITED STATES 


February 
24..THE Supreme Court sustains the 


26. 


Ma 


Eighteenth Amendment, rejecting 
Federal Judge Clark’s theory that it 
should have been ratified by state 
conventions instead of state legisla- 
tures. 


.Tue New York World, in Pulitzer 


hands since 1883, is sold to Scripps- 
Howard newspaper interests for 
$5,000,000. The morning edition 
ceases; the evening merges with the 
Telegram. Liberal: Democratic, the 
World was noted for its aggressive- 
ness, and editorial leadership. 


rch 


4..Proressor ALBERT EINSTEIN, exponent 


10. 


of the relativity theory, sails from 
New York for Germany, after an 
11-weeks’ visit in the United States. 
He lauds pacifism and Zionism in 
farewell remarks. 


.SENATOR Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, 


announces his decision to retain the 
Republican party’s national chair- 
manship. A confirmed Dry, he will 
face Democrats and Progressives by 
a pro-Hoover publicity campaign. 


.A GREAT non-partisan gathering of 


Progressives, in Washington, hears 
recommendations of federal power 
control, a lower tariff, Soviet recog- 
nition, Philippine independence, farm 


12. 


relief debenture, and the presidential 
candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It is the first gathering of Progres- 
sives since 1924. 


. THE PROGRESSIVES adopt resolutions 


favoring elimination of the electoral 
college, unemployment insurance, 
abolition of “lame duck” sessions of 
Congress, repeal of the war-time es- 
pionage act, and other liberal meas- 
ures. The Progressives attempt no 
permanent organization. Senator 
Norris urges that they support the 
more “progressive” major-party can- 
didate in 1932. 


ABROAD 


February 


Paes 


20. 


28. 


..CANADA raises 


Tue British House of Commons de- 
feats a prohibition bill, 137-18. Says 
a Tory member: “Most Americans 
are not sufficiently civilized to be 
intrusted with drink.” 


.. THE Spanish cabinet of General Be- 


renguer resigns after a year’s dicta- 
torship. The King orders that the 
general election, promised for March, 
be postponed indefinitely (see page 
48) 


.. PREMIER SVINHUVUD is elected Presi- 


dent of Finland for a six-year term. 
In 1914 he was exiled to Siberia by 
the Russian Czar, escaping three 
years later. 


.. ADMIRAL JUAN Aznar is appointed 


Spanish premier, heading a cabinet 
of “monarchial concentration.” Be- 
renguer is war minister. Aznar, 
aged 70, was captured by the Amer- 
icans at Santiago in 1898. 

import duties on 
American automobiles by 15 per 
cent. Several American manufac- 
turers are expected to establish Ca- 
nadian plants. 


. Forty loyalists, twenty rebels, and 


one American are killed in a Peru- 
vian counter-revolution against Pres- 
identi Sanchez Cerro. 


. ENGLAND, France, and Italy reach an 


accord on naval limitation questions, 
France and Italy agreeing to build 
only replacement craft till 1937. In 
1936 there will be a conference simi- 
lar to that held last year in London. 


March 


10. 


.. PRESIDENT SANCHEZ CeERRO, of Peru, 


resigns under army and navy pres- 
sure. He is succeeded by a junta 
under Ricardo Elias, chief justice. 
Colonel Samanez Ocampo is named 
provisional president. Sanchez Cerro 
seized power last year. 


.. Manatma Ganpat, Indian nationalist 


leader, and the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
sign an accord to end Gandhi’s fa- 
mous campaign of “civil disobedi- 
ence.” This truce is based on India’s 
new dominion status, but many radi- 
cal nationalists do not concur. 


.Ir 1s announced that Berlin’s fa- 


mous Kreuz Zeitung, founded in 
1848, will suspend publication. Ever 
loyal to the dynasty, it was the only 
monarchist newspaper left in Ger- 
many. 


7 


. THe Polish Parliament finally rati- 


fies an important trade agreement 
with Germany, signed in 1930, and a 
liquidation treaty signed in 1929. 
Polish Fascists oppose the move. 
Germany has not ratified. 


DIED 


February 


13 


20. 


23. 


26.. 


Ma 
e. 


.-Miss RutH Putnam, 74. 


Author, 
League of Nations official, Cornell 
graduate of 1878. Daughter of the 
late George Haven Putnam, she had 
four distinguished brothers. 


..GOVERNOR FRANK C. EMERSON, 48. 


Born in Michigan, elected Wyo- 
ming’s chief executive in 1926, re- 
elected in 1930. A Republican, he 
had also been state engineer. 


Louis WoLHEIM, 50. Stage and screen 
star, featured in “What Price 
Glory?” and “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front.” A Cornell fullback, 
candidate for a Ph.D., he turned to 
the theater in 1916. 


. Sir Epwarp Ricuarp Henry, 80. For- 


mer police chief of London’s Scot- 
land Yard, who invented the finger- 
print system. He had served in In- 
dia and Africa. 


- Dame NELLIE Me sa, 65. Australian 


opera star, popular everywhere. She 
once sang “Tosti” on the banks of 
the Grand Canal in Venice, before 
swarms of applauding listeners. 
ADMIRAL EDOUARD VON CAPELLE, 75. 
German naval minister who directed 
the U-boat drive of 1917-18, suc- 
ceeding his friend, Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. 

SamvueEL Hi, 73. Western railroad 
builder, financier, lawyer, peace 
worker: Son-in-law of the famous 
James J. Hill, and friend of various 
European royalties. 

rch 


. Henry ALLEN Cooper, 80. Wisconsin 


Congressman, oldest member of the 
House, and Republican insurgent. 
Friend of the elder La Follette, he 
stoutly opposed the War and prohi- 
bition. 


.. JOSEPH. P. Corron, 55. Under Secre- 


tary of State, who acted for Secre- 
tary Stimson while the latter was 
absent at the London Naval Confer- 
ence. Lawyer, Harvard graduate, 
born in Rhode Island. He aided the 
President in wartime food adminis- 
tration. 

Rev. Dr. ALPHEUS BAKER HERVEY, 91. 
Preacher, botanist, oldest college ex- 
president. Forty years ago he per- 
suaded Owen D. Young to attend 
St. Lawrence College. Once a lum- 
berjack. 

Str ALFRED FARTHING Rossins, 74. 
Called “prime minister of Freema- 
sonry.” Journalist and author. From 
London, he made Masonic tours of 
the United States and also South 
America. . 


.. Invinc Putnam, 79. Head of the Put- 


nam Publishing house in New York. 
Connected with the family business 
for sixty years. Fifth member of 
the family to die within a year. 
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Lord Greenwood Winston Churchill 
HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S 
From the 


Cartoons. of 


wv. British Politics 
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THE COLONIAL SYSTEM 


How whites civilize the blacks. 
From /zvestia (Moscow, Russia) 


President Hoover 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN CONTRASTS 


consoles American unemployed, envious of Britain's dole. 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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UP A TREE! 


Will Lloyd George rescue Chancellor Snowden from Tories and dole? 
From the Sunday Mail (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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SAFE AT LAST 


King Alphonso is loyally protected. 


From Der Goetz (Vienna, Austria) 
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“Comrade” Maxton 


Sir John Simon 


David Lloyd George 


Stanley Baldwin 


Sir Austen Chamberlain 


CHAIN-GANG ON PARADE 


Evening News (London) 
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THE BRITISH LABOR CABINET 


"The show's a flop, but 
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GANDHI TRIUMPHANT 


The hero achieves self-government. 


it's the only play we know.” 


Snowden: 


From Ekstra Bladet (Copenhagen, Denmark) 


From the Daily Express (London) 
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FRENCH PARLIAMENTARY. MASQUERADE 
The first pew holds, among others: Mm. Blum, Malvy, Chautemps, Deladier, Briand, Painleve, Tardieu, Maginot. 


7 


Second pew: Doriot, Herriot, Franklin-Bouillon, Marin. Colored delegates are included. 





From Le Rire (Paris) 














40 Cartoons of the Month 





























EUROPA MEETS THE RED BERLIN IS BEHEADED 
Miss Europa, seated on her classical bull, is attacked by the The Mayor of Berlin has been impeached on charges of gross 
ghastly Russian Communist. Note the hideous skeleton face municipal corruption, leaving the city headless. The little bear 
of the Russian. is Berlin's mascot. 


Four Garvens Cartoons from Kladderadatsch 


Herr Oskar GaArVENS, of the Berlin Kladderadatsch, is generally considered Europe’s leading 
cartoonist. His imagination, versatility and manner of execution are inimitable. Certain stock 
characters run through his work; the English stevedore, the French militarist, the Polish 
roughneck, the Communist thug, the Russian skeleton, a very manly Mussolini, and the heroic 
Field-Gray of 1918. Kladderadatsch, founded in 1848, is a humorous political weekly. Con- 
servative and patriotic, it opposes Communism, the ex-Allies, and the League of Nations. 
Four typical Garvens cartoons appear on this page, three political and one social. Another 
Garvens cartoon appears on page 59. It deals with the coming of economic depression in France. 
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THE LEAGUE OF MONKEYS RATS IN 1918: MICE IN 1931 





The French militarist, master of the League of Nations, puts his German soldiers ignored trench rats. Today German movie 
international monkeys through tricks. The apes include England, crowds are terrified by white mice released in protest against 


Italy, Spain, Poland, Japan. "All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
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BUT—CAN HE MAKE HIM DRINK? 
By Morris, in the Brooklyn Citizen 
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NAILING DOWN THE FIRST PLANK 
By Ding, in the Des Moines Register © 


A YEAR in advance of the presidential election of 1932 
it appears that the Wet and Dry elements in both major 


parties intend to make prohibition the principal campaign, 


issue. The controlling influences in Democracy at the 
moment are Wet; those in the Republican saddle are Dry. 














A QUESTION OF LIFE OR DEATH 
_ By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 
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JOHN BULL'S GOAT 
By Evans, in the Columbus Dispatch 
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IF IT ONLY WORKS 


By Shoemaker, in the Chicago Daily News 

































C. E. K. MEES, head of the Eastman Research 
icture camera 
developed there. The drawings show the outfit 
needed for taking pictures in Eastman's youth. 


Laboratories, holding the home moving-p 


O SUMMER pay fifty-four years ago a young 
man labored up a dusty New England lane 
in the morning sunshine. On his back was a ponderous, 
bulky pack, which he set down at last with relief. From 
it he unrolled a light-proof tent. From it also he took 
a large, box-like camera. This he set on a tripod and, 
hiding his head under the black cloth which covered it, 
focused the image of the mountain scene he had come 
to photograph. Then back to the darkness of his tent, 
to spread collodion on a glass plate, and dip the whole 
in an acid bath. The plate, still dripping, he put into 
a holder, carried it to the camera, and exposed his pic- 
ture. Then into the dark-tent once more to develop the 
plate before it spoiled. After that all he had to do was 
pack up his miniature chemical factory and carry it 
home. He had taken a picture. 

On the day you read these lines another amateur pho- 
tographer will, let us suppose, climb that same hill. He 
will take a moving-picture panorama in brilliant nat- 
ural colors of the same mountain scene—by pushing a 
button. As you read this, too, someone is learning from 
an X-ray photograph that a tooth must be pulled if a 
possibly serious sickness is to be avoided. Millions of 
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What George Eastman Has 


FIFTY YEARS ago a young bank clerk 
became interested in photography—and 
in scientific research. The man and the 
method gave us the snapshot and home 
moving pictures of today. 


your fellow beings crowd the talking picture theaters 
of the world for their day’s amusement. In this eve- 
ning’s newspaper you have photographs of the day’s 
happenings, taken perhaps half across the continent. 
Overhead an airplane drones back and forth, back and 
forth, snapping pictures mechanically to make a map 
that it would take surveyors on the ground weeks to 
duplicate. In a medical research laboratory scientists 
are taking movies, let us say, of the growth of bacteria. 

Between these photographic common- 
places of today and the wet-plate photog- 
rapher of half a century ago stretches the 
work of one man, the use of one method. 
The man is George Eastman; the method, 
scientific research. 

It is incorrect to credit Mr. Eastman with 
all the achievements of photography as we 
know it today. Likewise it is incorrect to 
ascribe them to scientific research alone. 
But—well, let us look back some years, and 
see for ourselves what happened. 

Mr. Eastman is now a man of seventy-six, 
retired from active conduct of his business 
though not from its policy, which he sur- 
veys as chairman of the board. When he 
was a youngster of fifteen in Rochester, New 
York, he became interested in photography. 
In time he became a bank clérk, but before 
long his interest in making pictures blotted 
out what little attraction banking had for 
him, and he started experiments in photography. This 
was still in the wet-plate stage, as it had been with 
little change for twenty years. 

That was fifty-three years ago, in 1878. Eastman read 
in an English photographic journal a formula for mak- 
ing dry plates—plates which could be coated with their 
sensitive emulsion at the factory, and carried in their 
finished form, with the camera, to the scene of picture 
taking. So he began experiments of his own—and 
thereby hangs this tale. He found a way to make dry 
plates, and in 1880 began to manufacture them on a 
small scale. 

To the young business man, now aggressively inter- 
ested, this was not enough. Glass plates were heavy, 
breakable, and not simple to use even if the dark-tent 
and its paraphernalia were no more. What was wanted 
was a base for the photographic emulsion to replace 
glass, a base which should be light and unbreakable. 
So Eastman turned aside from his growing business af- 
fairs and took again to chemistry. By 1885 his partner 
Walker, who had charge of the business in England, 
could visit Rochester and write: “We started coating 
yesterday—it would have done your heart good to see 
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Done for Photography 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


GEORGE EASTMAN 
Manufacturer, inventor, 
philanthropist, and bene- 
factor of the city 


the thing work—a prettier sight I Shacheelns:' Mew Yack 
never saw and strange to say 
was being coated was paper, in- 
stead of glass. The first practical 
film had been made, and Eastman 
could advertise in the photographic 
journals: 


Shortly after January 1st, 1885, The 
Eastman Dry Plate & Film Co. will 
introduce a new 
Sensitive Film 
which it is believed will prove an 
economical and convenient substi- 
tute for glass dry plates both for 

outdoor and studio work. 

In connection with this film will 
be new and efficient devices for ex- 
posing the same in the single sheet 
and in the roll. 

The whole forming a complete and practical system of 

Film Photography 


The “new and efficient devices” were roll holders 
adapting the view camera then in use to the new film. 
They could be used interchangeably with the plate 
holders on these cameras. 

Three years later came the first Kodaks—cameras 
made in the Eastman factory to round out a complete 
system of film photography. The Kodaks were the first 
hand cameras, all others before this requiring a tripod. 

Kodak was a word Eastman had chosen out of a clear 
sky as a strong, distinctive trade name, not easy to con- 
fuse with others. The new camera, smaller and lighter 
than the soap-box affair of wet plate days, used a roll 
of the new film long enough for 100 exposures. This 
film was put in at the factory. When the photographer 
had taken his pictures he sent the camera back to the 
manufacturer for reloading, and to have the pictures 
developed. As subsequent advertisements, written by 
Eastman himself, put it: 


Kodak camera. You press the button— 
We do the rest. 


The phrase became famous. Even Gilbert and Sulli- 
van in England introduced it in a song for their new 
opera, “Utopia.” 

Eastman’s success thus far had been based on ex- 
perimentation, on new ways of doing old things, as well 
as on manufacturing skill. Now, in 1886, Eastman em- 
ployed an assistant from the chemistry department in 
the University of Rochester. This young man, Eastman 
wrote his partner in London, “devotes his time entirely 
to experiments.” And it was not long before the young 


‘ ; a low he is shown with Thomas 
without a hitch to the end. What Edison. The Eastman film 
and Edison camera made 
moving pictures possible. 
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man found a way to make a flexible film with a nitro- 
cellulose base, a film which was transparent. This film 
is the direct ancestor of the one you now use in your 
hand camera or your home movie outfit. At the time it 
was introduced the laboratories of Thomas Edison were 
busy trying to produce the first practical moving pic- 
ture machine, but were stopped short by lack of suit- 
able film. They heard of the new Eastman product and 
sent for a $2.50 roll of Kodak film. When Edison saw it, 
he said, “That’s it. Now work like hell!” So the mov- 
ing picture was born. 

In Rochester business rolled in. By 1890 the busy 
Eastman felt he could afford a stenographer (and the 
one he then employed is his secretary today). Mass 
manufacture by machinery, plus the constant striving 
for technical progress, were beginning to produce. 

The story since then has been one of increasing ef- 
fort in much the same channels. Kodaks lost their box- 
like look, became folding and of pocket size, were sim- 
pler to use while taking far better pictures and re- 
cently have taken on exterior color. Prices have 
dropped from $25 for the original model to $1.25 for the 
cheapest 1931 box camera, with folding Kodaks ranging 
from $5 to $67.50. They have been joined by amateur 
moving picture cameras. Film improvements have fol- 
lowed from time to time on the heels of that first nitro- 
cellulose roll—with another step forward to be an- 
nounced at about the time you read this article. 

Here then was a conscious effort from the beginning 
to simplify. Photography had to come out of the dark 
room and into the hands of the common man. 

If now you visit Rochester, you will find an organiza- 


tion occupying three factories and an office in the city, 
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and another 120 buildings on 400 acres of what was once 
farm land outside the city. To these factories comes 
enough water every day for a city of 250,000 inhabi- 
tants. To them come cotton from the South, and acids 
and chemicals from the world over. In the camera fac- 
tories in town Kodaks and their lenses are produced by 
the regiment, as in automobile factories. In the film 
plants of Kodak Park the cotton and the various chemi- 
cals are joined to make a honey-like substance which, 
under watchful eyes but with not a touch of the human 
hand, is spread on polished cylinders of huge machines 
designed and built by the company. 

More than fifty of these machines, white and shining 
as though in a model dairy, operate in a clean, dustless 
air that a hospital cannot duplicate. Slowly turning 
under a minute exactitude of temperature and mois- 
ture they spin out endless rolls of film base, twenty-four 
hours a day. In other buildings are long dark tunnels, 
where the various photographic emulsions are coated on 
the films. Some of it is cut by still other machines from 
the forty-inch width in which it is made, into reels of 
moving picture film. Some of it finds its way into huge 
dark rooms, lighted only by dim ruby lights. The 
visitor stumbles in, seeing nothing. Then, when his 
pupils open and his eye grows accustomed to the light, 
he can see row on row of machines. At them sit young 
women, over whose shoulders he can look as they roll 
paper and film together on a spool, to make the familiar 
Kodak film, in a few seconds’ time. Downstairs these 
rolls are wrapped by machines in tin foil, then 
to be thrust by the deft fingers of still other 
machines into the familiar yellow cartons which 
apparently leap from flat cardboard into their 
box-like shape by themselves. 

This photographic business begun by a bank 
clerk half a century ago reaches out, in its 
manufacturing, to Tennessee, to Massachusetts, 
to Chicago and Canada, to Harrow in England 
and Vincennes in France, to Hungary, Ger- 
many, and Australia. Its sales activities circle 
the world. But perhaps the most adequate in- 
dication of its size appears in the fact that Ko- 
dak Park alone will produce more than 200,000 
miles of moving picture film this year. In this 
and its other film processes it will use four tons 
of silver bullion a week—more than one-tenth 
of all the silver consumed in the United States. 

If this organization represents the changes 
through which photography has passed in half a 
century, it does not explain these changes. Its size is 
the result, not the cause, of the world-wide habit of 
snapping pictures. What was the cause? 


Br IN THE WINTER of 1879-80, Eastman had 
laid down four rules for the photographic 
business he had begun to build. In his biography of 
Mr. Eastman, Carl Ackerman has set them down: 

1. Production in large quantities by machinery. 

2. Low prices to increase the usefulness of his 
products. 

3. Foreign as well as domestic distribution; and 

4, Extensive advertising as well as selling by demon- 
stration. 

Here, eight years before the arrival of the first practi- 
cal automobile, were laid down the principles of mass 
production and mass selling usually credited to the au- 
tomobile. To them Eastman added another—scientific 
research. He nowhere wrote it down as fundamental, 
yet constantly shaped his actions by it. And to rein- 
force it, in the words of his biographer, he “inaugurated 
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THE LARGE pic- 
ture opposite shows 
Kodak Park in 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The pictures around 
it illustrate steps 
in making film 
there. Beginning 
at top of this page: 

Silver for mak- 
ing film emulsion; 
making silver ni- 
trate; cleaning cot- 
ton, essential ele- 
ment in film base; 
storing "dope," the 
liquid from which 
film base is made; 
machines making 
film base from 
"dope"; coating 
film base with 
photographic 
emulsion; cutting 
the finished pro- 
duct into strips of 
motion picture film. 





a policy of purchasing control of every photographic 
patent which appeared to him to be necessary in the 
development of his business.” 

Without the early experimentation to which a stained, 
much-thumbed notebook in Eastman’s own handwriting 
bears witness; without the increasing scientific effort 
which he set and kept in motion, the wet plate would 
still represent the height of photographic achievement. 
Had not the experiments for which Eastman is respon- 
sible been done somewhere, somehow, the movies, talk- 
ies, snapshots, x-rays, news-pictures, aerial maps—not 
one of them would exist. 

Nineteen years ago, in 1912, a monument to research 
was erected in Rochester. It was a building to house 


. laboratories which were to be the advance guard of the 


photographic business. In command of them Eastman 
put C. E. Kenneth Mees, whom he had brought from 
England. ‘ 

As a young boy, Mees had taken to chemistry. At 
eighteen he entered the University of London in search 
of a degree as Bachelor of Science. At that time the 




















What Eastman Has 


Done for 


Photography 








university was finding that often good research students 
were failing in their examinations. And sometimes the 
best examination-passers were not good at research. 
So Sir William Ramsay put forward the experiment of 
allowing capable students to follow their bent in re- 
search, and to give them a degree on that rather than 
on demonstrated ability to pass examinations. 

Ramsay chose Mees and S. E. Sheppard for the ex- 
periment, and in 1903 they became the first research 
Bachelors in Science. Then, as post-graduate students 
they set up laboratories at home, which were officially 
declared to be parts of the university, and went at it. 

What they went at was photography. They studied 
the underlying physics and chemistry of it and in due 
course Mees and his fellow student—now assistant di- 
rector of the Kodak Research Laboratories—produced 
their doctors’ theses. Published together as a book, 
they have formed a standard work on photographic 
science ever since. 

On graduating Mees found a job with Wratten & 
Wainwright, relatively small manufacturers of photo- 
graphic plates. To his activities as a scientist Mees 








added duties as a business man, for he was made a 
partner in the firm. And to this firm he remains 
grateful, for the market for scientists in photography, 
when he graduated, was non-existent. When Eastman 
in England asked Mees whether he would go to Roches- 
ter, Mees jumped at the chance. But he could go only 
if Eastman would buy the firm of Wratten & Wain- 
wright. 

“That’s all right,” replied Eastman, and bought it. 
Mees came to Rochester, where today he is busy get- 
ting ready to move the 200 Ph. D’s, assistants, and 
workers into new research laboratories whose size and 
equipment are adequate to the research work now be- 
ing carried on within the company. 

The new research laboratory of 1912 brought a 
change. Previous research had been largely empirical. 
Eastman himself, in the beginning, had simply learned 
what the photographers of the day knew, and without 
scientific training had begun to cook his own emulsions. 
Yet he was always several steps ahead of contempo- 
raries, and thus was able to produce the simplified Ko- 
daks and the first flexible film. Then, when photo- 
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graphic manufacturing ceased to be a business and be- 
came an industry, efforts on a vaster scale, based on the 
rock bottom of scientific knowledge, became necessary. 
Hence the laboratories of 1912, hence those of 1931—and 
hence the past twenty years of research at Rochester. 

Mees directed the first efforts of the new laboratory 
toward the fundamental science of photography, the 
subject on which he and Sheppard had worked at the 
University. For the rest the years of research have 
been largely an orderly mass of detail work of which 
the amateur photographer never hears, and which he 
would not understand even if he saw it. It has the 
two-fold purpose of establishing hitherto unknown sci- 
entific facts, and of applying those facts to methods 
whereby the factories can produce either cheaper, or 
more capable, cameras and films. 

Every so often the work of these laboratories does at- 
tract the amateur’s attention. So it was when, in 1923, 
the Eastman company introduced the first home moving 
pictures. So it was again in 1928, when Mr. Eastman in- 
vited to his home a company of distinguished scientists 
and prominent citizens to announce the arrival of Koda- 
color; and again two months ago when the new super- 
speed film designed to meet the difficulties of making 
talkies began to be sold. And so it will be this month, 
when a new and more capable film for amateur pho- 
tographers will be announced. 


These achievements, and lesser ones of the same kind, 


lead Dr. Mees to call research the yeast of business. 


[7 REMAINS to note that through Mr. Eastman 
these technical advances have had, in a round- 
about way, still other results. He has taken the profits 
which came to him when research was linked to busi- 
ness enterprise, and devoted them to entirely unbusi- 
ness-like affairs. Nor has this been an ordinary ven- 
ture in philanthropy. Mr. Eastman’s donations to vari- 
ous enterprises now total more than $75,000,000. 

That is a striking, an unusual figure. Even more 
unusual is the fact that its spending has been confined 
chiefly to a single city—Rochester. 

The only major philanthropic undertaking that Mr. 
Eastman has assumed outside of Rochester is the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge. 
From the beginning many of his technical men came 
from there, and for years he had watched the efforts 
and plans of President Maclaurin. It is not surprising 
that when Mr. Eastman began to look about for useful 
ways of spending money he turned to the institute. He 
got in touch with Dr. Maclaurin, and beginning in 1912 
contributed mounting sums of millions. So it was that, 
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before he died, Dr. Maclaurin had seen a new Tech, 
adequate to house the great scientific school he had 
planned. And for eight years the world did not know 
that the mysterious Mr. Smith who contributed so gen- 
erously to M. I. T. was George Eastman. 

But it was in Rochester that Mr. Eastman labored, 
and there he has concentrated the fruits of his world- 
wide enterprise. The casual visitor to this city of a 
third of a million finds, on meeting its citizens, that it 
enjoys something not usual in a manufacturing com- 
munity. There is a subtle atmosphere hinting of things 
a little wider than the daily job, the local gossip. One 
feels it, almost breathes it, but has difficulty in tracing 
it to its source. 

Then perhaps the visitor wanders past the Eastman 
School of Music, inspects the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary, or hears tales of how the Eastman Theater won 
its place in the community. Perhaps he journeys to 
the outskirts of the city, where a golf course on the 
banks of the Genesee has been made over, at one 
stroke, into a college. Here, last fall, the men’s college 
of the University of Rochester opened the doors of a 
harmoniously designed campus and buildings. One 
notes the striking outline of the Rush Rhees library, 
named for the university’s president. Next to it is the 
Institute of Applied Optics—supported jointly by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company. 

Ten minutes’ walk away is the new medical center, 
built around the University’s medical school. It is one 
of five in the United States to which the General 
Education Board is contributing its skill and Mr. 


. Rockefeller’s money. Here is not only the school, but a 


private hospital, a municipal hospital, and seemingly 
endless laboratories for medical research. 

The casual visitor begins to wonder: theater, dental 
clinic, school of music, medical center. Perhaps some 
part of the atmosphere he had noted springs from these. 
He makes inquiries, and finds that George Eastman is 
solely responsible for theater, dental clinic, and school 
of music. To the university and the medical center he 
has contributed several fortunes. It is here, then, that 
the bulk of his $75,000,000 in donations has gone. 

Then the visitor begins to understand. It is as though™ 
the seeds of photographic experiment planted long ago 
by Mr. Eastman had sprung up, flowered, and given 
new seeds to make an ever-increasing crop. Some of 
these Mr. Eastman has taken to plant in the soil of 
Rochester rather than in his factories. These seeds too 
are flowering. And among their blossoms in the uni- 
versity are new endeavors in scientific research. 





FIRELESS, DUSTLESS LOCOMOTIVES SERVE THE FILM PLANTS AT KODAK PARK 


A tiny speck of dust on film appears as a large blotch on a moving- picture screen. Hence, all dust must be banished in film manufacture. 
One means of doing this is to use boiler-less engines, charged with steam before being used. 
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Parties, Politics, and Business 
By WALTER W. HEAD 


Former President of the American Bankers Association 








T= GREAT ACHIEVEMENT of 
President Harding’s ad- 
ministration was the establish- 
ment of centralized control of 
government finances through a 
financial budget. Our greatest 
need today is centralized control 
of political action through party 
government. 

Under the plans developed by 
General Dawes, by authority of 
President Harding, the people 
have at their command, through 
their delegated representatives, 
machinery for effective control of 














"Did they treat him 
the same way?” 
By Marcus, in the 


New York Times 
thorization as an investigating 
committee, have no right to in- 
fluence the election of Senators 
by prejudicial hearings and dis- 
torted publicity of evidence (7?) 
given therein. There can be no 
objection to a full investigation 
of a political campaign, deter- 
mining from what source political 
contributions came; yet in the 
midst of a political campaign, in- 
dividual Senators—even under 
the cloak of senatorial authoriza- 
tion—have no right to spend 
government funds to uncover 














expenditures, for codrdination of 
activities, for the prevention of unauthorized extrava- 
gance. Personal judgment, or lack of judgment, by ex- 
pending agencies has been subordinated to systematic 
control in accordance with a definite plan. 

Greater than was the need of a financial budget in 
1920, there is today the need of a definite program of 
political progress and the constructive power to make it 
effective. Conflicting personal aspirations, prejudices, 
and hobbies must give way to an intelligent control by 
the majority opinion of an enlightened citizenship— 
must give way to efficient party organization accepting 
definite responsibility and making effective a definite 
political program. 

Establishment of a financial budget in 1920 was a 
difficult task. Public officials entrenched in powerful 
positions were not willing to give up prerogatives long 
enjoyed. Establishment of a new political control, 
which will enable government to function efficiently 
politically, is a task vastly more difficult. Not only must 
many individuals give up the obstructive power which 
they now hold, but the electorate must arouse itself to 
apply constructive power where, when, and as needed. 

The reform, if it may be called reform, must come up 
from the bottom, not down from the top. The person- 
nel of government today, as I said last month in these 
pages, is the result of the people’s choice of person- 
alities rather than their endorsement and acceptance of 
principles. Consequently the political leadership upon 
which we should have a right to depend speaks the 
babel of confusion instead of the counsel of wisdom. 
The outrageous use of governmental funds, governmen- 
tal time, and governmental prestige by an investigating 
committee, in its evident attempt to influence the 
people’s choice of United States Senators, is matched 
by the ineptitude of authorized but-impotent party 
leadership on the one hand and vicious corruption of 
local party organizations on the other. 

The United States Senate has a perfect right to de- 
termine the eligibility of its members, once they are 
elected; but individual Senators, under the guise of au- 


half-truths or to publish gossip 
favorable to the candidacy of one person and at the same 
time to defer or refuse to make an investigation of mat- 
ters which might be disturbing to the candidacy of 
another, all for the evident purpose of improper and 
undue interference with the conduct of elections in 
sovereign states. Equally are the people entitled to 
exercise their franchise rights without the interference 
of those who would mislead them in order to retain 
political power, and of those who would benefit finan- 
cially by the control of vice and crime in local com- 
munities, or of tariff schedules on Capitol Hill. 


I HAS BECOME the fashion in certain quarters to 
decry the motives of business men who take an 
interest in politics, to attack the sincerity and honesty 
of candidates for public office who may happen to have 
the support of business men—in effect, to deny business 
men the right to participate in politics and in govern- 
ment. This is more than un-American. It is destruc- 
tive of America. 

The leaders of business in America today have not 
achieved their present positions by graft, by corruption, 
by “weaseling” or by pandering to human passions. 
That is more than can be said of some of the so-called 
political leaders. By and large, in these days of in- 
tense competition, business leadership is achieved by 
brains and toil. Inasmuch as business enterprise en- 
gages the attention of most of us today, it follows that 
the business men of today—in the cities and in the 
towns and villages throughout our land—represent a 
fair amount of intelligence and a reasonable capacity 
and willingness to work. 

This man-power—mental ability plus a capacity and 
willingness to labor—should be put to work in the cause 
of good government. 

We need, in American public life, more Herbert 
Hoovers, more Dwight Morrows, more Owen D. 
Youngs, more Charles G. Dawes’s, more Alexander 
Legges, more John W. Davis’s. More than that, .we 


need more business men, big and little, in every state in 
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the Union, who will not only make contributions to 
honestly conducted political organizations, but who will 
know and counsel with their public officials, who will 
participate actively and personally in the selection of 
candidates for public office, who will come out into the 
open in politics—not apologetically, and fearfully, but 
frankly and courageously. Necessarily, to be able to do 
this, to continue to do it, to be effective, they must 
clothe themselves in the shining armor of unselfish 
patriotism. In no other garb can they hope to succeed. 
Their interest must extend far beyond tax reductions 
and tariff increases. 

It has long been the habit of business men to rally to 
the support of government in times of emergency. They 
did so in 1917, when the United States entered the 
World War. They did so in 1929 and in 1930, when we 
were stricken by an economic disaster of the first mag- 
nitude. Party government in principle is very similar 
to the management of a large corporation. 

Would stockholders of a large corporation accomplish 
anything worth while by intervening in the affairs of 
their corporation after its creditors have prepared and 
signed an application for involuntary bankruptcy? At 
best, a new management, taking control at such a time, 
would find it exceedingly difficult to avert a crash. 
The time for stockholders’ interest in the affairs of their 
corporation is each day of each week, of each month, of 
every year. It may not be necessary for them to de- 
vote eight hours a day to the task. If they are alert, 
if they are ready, if they make their presence known at 
each annual meeting and review, critically and with in- 
telligence, each report of stewardship on the part of the 
management—if they vote their own shares without 
turning the job over to a proxy, then it is quite prob- 
able that no emergency will arise. 

Exactly the same principle applies in politics. The 
Hoover administration is politically embarrassed today, 
first because every economic “break” since September, 
1929, has been adverse and has affected the mode of liv- 
ing of myriads of our people; second, because the pro- 
hibition question will not stay prohibited. These things 
(not President Hoover’s inadequacy or incapacity) 
were in many states the determining factors at the polls 
in the 1930 elections. The blame for the prohibition 
plight rests not upon President Hoover, not upon Con- 
gress, not upon the insurgents in Congress, but, very 
largely, if not entirely, upon all of us—the American 
people as a whole. 
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government. Individual insurgents cannot govern a 
people wisely or well. They can, however, if they are 
intellectually honest and not seeking to serve a selfish 
purpose, direct attention to and help correct evils and 
practices in government which are not helpful to a 
majority of our people. Regardless of personal patriot- 
ism, regardless of personal unselfishness, regardless of 
personal devotion to high idealism, men cannot admin- 
ister government who exemplify obstruction and who 
deify individualism at the expense of national interests. 
There must be centralized responsibility. There must 
be acceptance of public responsibility on the part of the 
citizenship, as well as upon the part of those who are 
holding public office. There must be a profession of 
public service—by us all. 

The conclusion is irrefutable. In America, we recog- 
nize no despot. We entrust our government to no single 
man. We must, therefore, if our government is to be 
administered effectively and for the benefit of the 
larger number of our people, entrust responsibility to a 
group of individuals responsive to the popular will. 
That means that we must reéstablish a responsible 
party government. A political party is merely a group 
of individuals who subscribe to a definite program. 
These things we must have—definite political programs 
and powerful political parties to support or to oppose 
those programs. 

In Herbert Hoover we have a great and able 
administrator. In this troublesome period he is serving 
his country and serving it well. He has not failed, 
neither will he fail. Those who are clamoring for his 
downfall are doomed to disappointment. 

We have, however, assigned to him an almost impos- 
sible task, for we demand that he solve, simultaneously, 
the farm problem, the prohibition problem, the ‘unem- 
ployment problem. We also demand of him that he 
shall provide immediate relief to all those who are 
affected by the economic depression. On the other 
hand, it must be kept constantly in mind that we have 
neither made him a dictator, nor have we properly co- 
operated with him in developing a political program. 
Neither have we made available to the President a sup- 
porting political party willing to assume responsibility, 
and capable of performing effectively the duties which 
accompany responsibility. ~ 

We, the citizens of this republic, must assume the 
larger share of the responsibility for results obtained. 

For in reality we have diffused re- 





The federal government is with- 


sponsibility and have destroyed ef- 





out power to function effectively in 
dealing with economic problems 
such as “farm relief” and control of 
speculative hysteria, or with social 
problems such as prohibition. The 
reason is that we, the people, have 
permitted politicians without busi- 
ness experience or business talent 
to vote our proxies in settling eco- 
nomic problems; because we, the 
people, have permitted radical pro- 
hibitionists on the one hand and 
flagrant wets on the other to vote 
our proxies in settling the prohibi- 
tion question. 

As business men we recognize the 
fact that power, unless applied pur- 
posefully and effectively, is unpro- 











fective power—we have wrecked 
the system of party government 
which is essential to the well-being 
of a democratic government. 

I repeat: it is time for business 
men to quit signing proxies for 
political representation. It is time 
for business men, as American citi- 
zens, to determine and to make 
effective a program for political 
progress, a program which seeks to 
serve no selfish purpose, a program 
which, when made effective, will 
enure to the benefit of the larger 
number of the American people. 


{In the March issue, Mr. Head de- 
veloped the idea that our public has 
been idolizing individuals, whereas 

















‘ductive. This is true in commerce 
and industry. It is equally true in 
politics and in the administration of 
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principles rather than men are the 
potent factors in political life-—THE 
EDITOR. ] 








The Unsolved Problem 


of Muscle Shoals 


By THE EDITOR 


A HUGE plant that cost $150,000,000 lies incom- 
plete, and its future is uncertain. Two Presidents 
have vetoed measures providing for government 
operation. Is the best solution that favored by Sena- 
tor Norris, or the one proposed by President Hoover? 


ie OURTEEN YEARS AGO this spring Congress de- 
clared a state of war to be existent, on the ad- 
vice of President Wilson. The resources of the United 
States were stupendous, but they were not organized or 
developed for war purposes. Money could be raised by 
selling bonds, but money could not be instantly con- 
verted into munitions of war, into ships, or into camps 
for the training of soldiers. In view of world conditions, 
our preparations for defense should have been under- 
taken on a large scale in 1914. ‘Such a course was 


’ strongly urged by many persons of judgment and fore- 


thought, and their views were urgently supported by 
the present writer, in this periodical. It is not, however, 
the American way to meet an emergency in advance. 
Americans have such confidence in their own fortunate 
destiny that they refuse to think that there are any dan- 
gers ahead. They are sure that we can cross bridges 
when we come to them, and that in any case Providence 
will see that we are always on the side of success and 
victory. At least we had adopted the beginnings of a 
program in the National Defense Act of 1916. 

Certainly, when the crisis came in 1917 the govern- 
ment and the people rose to the occasion. It was easy 
enough to assemble millions of young men and boys for 
fighting purposes, although we had only a few trained 
soldiers. What it meant to create armies can be learned 
by reading the current memoirs of General Pershing, 
and the new life of General Wood by Herman Hagedorn. 
But it was much harder to provide navies and merchant 
ships; to meet the need for small arms, machine guns, 
and artillery; to supply our military and naval aviators 
with aircraft; and to make shells and*explosives for 
ammunition purposes in sufficient quantity. 

So it happened that we went through a memorable 
war, in which airplanes bore a conspicuous part, 
without supplying a single American airplane to our fight- 
ing forces, although we actually spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to develop this particular industry. We 
were dependent upon the factories of France and Eng- 
land for field artillery and for a large part of our am- 
munition. We built hundreds of sea-going craft in 
improvised shipyards to carry food and war supplies 
across the Atlantic, but the great majority of these ves- 
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sels never came into actual use, and have 
since been junked. Of course, if the war 
had lasted a year longer our war industries 
would have surpassed those of any other 
country, in quantity of supplies and prob- 
ably, also, in quality of output and in effi- 
ciency of production. 

One of the immediate needs to which 
military authorities called the attention of 
Congress was that of materials for making 
explosives. Especially there was need of the chemical 
substance called nitrogen. This could be supplied in 
different ways; and it was, indeed, already in large use 
for the making of chemical fertilizers, in conjunction 
with certain percentages of potash and phosphates. But 
the supply for our peace-time uses had come principally 
from the nitrate beds of Chili. There was danger that a 
naval situation might arise during the war which would 
interfere with our obtaining sufficient nitrogenous ma- 
terial from the western coast of South America. 

Meanwhile, the chemical industries of Europe were 
at that time far more highly developed than those of the 
United States. Processes had been invented by means 
of which nitrogen could be derived from the air. This 
so-called “synthetic” or “fixed” nitrogen had become 
available at reasonable prices in large quantities, both 
for commercial fertilizers and also for munitions of war. 
Chemical industries in Europe, as in the United States— 
whether for supplying sulphuric acid, ammonia, or 
other bulky industrial materials—require a large 
amount of power to operate the necessary machinery. 
In Germany and the Scandinavian countries, nitrogen 
from the air was especially utilizing hydro-electric 
power, as less expensive than steam power derived from 
consumption of coal. 

Not to review those conditions of fourteen years ago 
too broadly, but to come to the point of our present dis- 
cussion, let it be stated at once that among other proj- 
ects for creating supplies of needed chemical products, 
it was determined by Congress in the Act of 1916 to 
create a great plant at a certain point on the Tennessee 
River in Northern Alabama, called Muscle Shoals. This 
well-known and interesting tributary of the Ohio River, 
which played so conspicuous a part in the campaigns of 
the earlier part of the Civil War, spreads out to triple 
breadth for many miles of its Alabama loop, and makes 
a considerable descent over a stretch of the stream that 
has always been designated as Muscle Shoals. Senator 
Smith of South Carolina claims the credit for having 
persuaded Congress to build a dam to impound the 
waters of the Tennessee River at this point, and to create 
a plant for the fixation of nitrogen that might serve the 
government in time of war for making explosives, and 
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that would also furnish a valuable fertilizer material for 
agriculture in time of peace. 

War is expensive and wasteful at best; and the ad- 
mixture of politics with industrial effort in a colossal 
war emergency disregards the claims of rigid economy. 
Most of the monumental examples of our unsound war 
expenditure have been liquidated, and are no longer in 
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President Coolidge in his message to Congress of De- 
cember 3, 1924, referred to the importance of nitrogen 
for plant food in peace and explosives in war, and made 
the following statement: 

“To meet these necessities the government has been 
developing a water power project at Muscle Shoals to 
be equipped to produce nitrogen for explosives and 

fertilizer. It is my 
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opinion that the sup- 
port of agriculture is 
the chief problem to 
consider in connec- 
tion with this prop- 
erty. It could by no 
means supply the 
present needs for ni- 
trogen, but it would 
help, and its develop- 
ment would encour- 
age bringing other 
water powers into like 
, - use.” 











THE MUSCLE SHOALS SECTION OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


Here the river flows westward, passing as a loop though northern Alabama on its way back to Tennessee 
and to the Ohio River. At Muscle Shoals, before the construction of dams, the river dropped 132 feet and 
broadened to a width of from one to two miles. Dam No. | is small and inexpensive; the location being that 
of the first nitrate plant and of a small steam power plant. Dam No. 2 is the famous Wilson Dam, 4300 
feet long, begun during the war but not completed until 1925. Dam No. 3 has never been built, and the 
plan now is to construct it more than a hundred miles farther upstream, across the Clinch River branch in 


President Coolidge 
proceeded still further 
to remark in_ that 
message: 

“Several offers have 
been made for the 





eastern Tennessee. 


reproachful evidence. They are merely represented by 
some billions of dollars of indebtedness. But the Mus- 
cle Shoals enterprise is an exception. After absorbing 
almost $150,000,000 of government outlay, it remains 
unfinished and in a state of arrested development, with 
no immediate prospects whether of completion, of util- 
ization, or of abandonment. 

What to do with Muscle Shoals is a question that has 
been debated for more than ten years. The great Wilson 
Dam (No. 2) was not begun until about the time of the 
Armistice, late in 1918, and was not substantially com- 
pleted until 1925. It cost perhaps $51,000,000. A hydro- 
electric plant stands the government a construction bill 
of additional millions. Nitrogen fixation works repre- 
sent more than $80,000,000. A smaller dam, three miles 
downstream (No. 1), represents a further investment. 
Not to attempt to itemize Uncle Sam’s capital outlay, 
the total to date may be set down at thee times the cost 
of the Wilson dam, or let us say $150,000,000. 

For the benefit of the reader not acquainted with the 
project, two or three essential facts should be stated. 
First, the river is so broad at the point where the Wil- 
son Dam is built that construction costs were perhaps 
three times too great, in view of the amount of power 
to be secured. Competent engineers have estimated the 
value of the dam for permanent hydro-electric service 
at about $17,000,000. 

An even more important fact has to do with the maxi- 
mum and minimum flow of water in the Tennessee 
River. The value of a hydro-electric plant is based 
principally upon what is called primary power, or con- 
tinuous flow. In order to obtain important results at 
Muscle Shoals, it was necessary for the government to 
build immense steam plants to supplement the mini- 
mum water power development during almost half of 
each year. So-called seasonal or surplus power avail- 
able during high-water months cannot be sold on 
favorable terms. It is virtually without a market. 

Upon the approaching completion of the Wilson Dam, 


Nitrate Plant No. 2, the larger one, with an adjacent steam power plant, is on the 
south bank one mile downstream from Wilson Dam. 


purchase of this prop- 
erty. Probably none 
of them represent 
final terms. Much costly experimentation is neces- 
sary to produce commercial nitrogen. For that reason 
it is a field better suited to private enterprise than 
to government operation. I should favor a sale of 
this property, or a long-time lease under rigid guaran- 
tees of commercial nitrogen production at reasonable 
prices for agricultural use. There would be a surplus 
of power for many years over any possibility of its 
application to a developing manufacture of nitrogen. 
It may be found advantageous to dispose of the right to 
surplus power separately, with such reservations as will 
allow its gradual withdrawal and application to nitro- 
gen manufacture.” 
i. 
[ WOULD REQUIRE the pages of a volume to set 
down the story of efforts to arrange for the 
operation of the Muscle Shoals plant, from the date 
of its inclusion in the National Defense Act of 1916 to 
President Hoover’s veto on March 3, 1931. Ten years 
ago the Senate passed a bill providing for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer by a government corporation, but 
the House did not concur. Several years later Congress 
came near accepting an offer made by Mr. Henry Ford, 
as an alternative proposal. A joint committee of Con- 
gress in 1926 favored the leasing of the properties to a 
group of Southern corporations represented by the Mus- 
cle Shoals Fertilizer Company and the Muscle Shoals 
Power Distributing Company. A minority report advo- 
cated the offer of the American Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion and the American Cyanamid Company. 

Early in 1927 a joint resolution was reported by the 
Agricultural Committee, favoring government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals for ten years. But the subject 
did not reach a final vote in the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

In the year of the Presidential election of 1928, the 
subject once more became acute. The first regular ses- 
sion of the Seventieth Congress adjourned on May 29 
of that year, and four days previous, namely on May 
25, a conference report on Muscle Shoals, adjusting dif- 
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The Unsolved 


ferences on a compromise plan, was approved by both 
Houses and sent to the President for his acceptance. 
This report laid down a policy of permanent govern- 
ment operation for the group of undertakings at Muscle 
Shoals. President Coolidge killed the measure by what 
is known as a “pocket veto.” Since this was not the 
final session of the Seventieth Congress, Senator Norris 
held that a pocket veto could not legally apply to the 
case, and that the measure had become a law through 
the failure of the President to return the resolution. 
But the Senator’s view was regarded as academic, and 
never treated as having any practical bearing. 

The Muscle Shoals issue was not clearly presented in 
the campaign of 1928, although the action of President 
Coolidge had given the Democrats an opportunity to 
come out strongly for government operation. Mr. 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce had asserted that 
government resources must be controlled and regulated 
in the interest of the people, but he warned against 
abandoning “truly progressive principles,” and against 
substituting in their place “deadly and destructive doc- 
trines.” Governor Smith, in a campaign speech, favored 
the retention of government ownership and control at 
Muscle Shoals, but did not advocate government opera- 
tion. Neither platform mentioned Muscle Shoals. 

Meanwhile, the investments at Muscle Shoals, includ- 
ing the construction of the great nitrate plants with cer- 
tain auxiliary features, were approaching an aggregate 
far beyond their value as business assets. The nitrogen 
plants have remained under the control of the War 
Department, but have never been operated because 
they have not been needed for munitions, while no plan 
has yet been provided for operating them to produce 
concentrated fertilizer material. 

The impatience of the South was increasing, for vari- 


‘ ous reasons. Real estate speculation had set in, on the 


promise that an important industrial city would grow 
up in the vicinity of the government works. The Ala- 
bama Power Company, with large resources, and with 
transmission lines reaching hun- 
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The House conferees had insisted that a year should 
be given to President Hoover in which he might, if 
possible, negotiate a lease with private interests, for the 
operation of both chemical and power plants. At the 
end of the year, if no such arrangement had been made, 
Senator Norris’s plan of government operation was to 
go into effect. During the brief debate of one hour that 
preceded the final vote in the Senate, Mr. Norris was 
acclaimed by Senator Johnson of California as having 
achieved a marvelous triumph in securing the passage 
of the measure upon which his heart had been set. 


I SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN assumed by Mr. Johnson 
that the leasing proposal would come to nothing, 
and that government operation must be the outcome. 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas, on the other hand, stated 
his preference for private operation, and evidently 
hoped that a lease might be made; while Senator Smith 
of South Carolina also thought that the President might 
find this to be feasible. 

In the protracted conference between the two Houses 
the managers on the part of the Senate were Messrs. 
McNary of Oregon, Norris. of Nebraska, and Smith of 
South Carolina. The House was represented by Con- 
gressmen Harry M. Wurzbach, Carroll Reece, Percy E. 
Quin, and Hubert F. Fisher. These Congressmen made 
a report highly optimistic regarding the leasing features 
of the compromise. “The managers on the part of the 
House,” according to this statement, “believe that the 
leasing language is so liberal that the President will be 
able to effectuate a lease, thus consuming all the power 
distributable at Muscle Shoals, leaving little, if any, 
power for sale, or sale and distribution, under the pro- 
visions of the Senate joint resolution.” 

They summed it up by stating their belief “that the 
liberal leasing language written in this report will serve 
as an effectual barrier against the provisions of the 
Senate joint resolution from becoming operative.” Un- 
questionably, the Senate passed the bill in the full 

belief that Senator Norris was 





dreds of cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, was buying a_ certain 
amount of hydro-electric power 
from the government, while 
everybody was waiting for a final 
solution. It was determined, if 
possible, to obtain a conclusive 
settlement in the Seventy-first 
Congress so that the great chem- 
ical plants could be modernized 
and brought into operation. 

In the Senate, Mr. Norris of 
Nebraska had long held his 
ground as the leading advocate 
of permanent government opera- 
tion. The House of Representa- 
tives preferred a leasing plan, 
and did not believe in govern- 
ment operation if it could be 
avoided. Each House passed its 
own bill, and appointed members 
of a conference committee to 
work out a compromise. Agree- 
ment was reached in due time, 
and the resulting measure was 
accepted by the House on Feb- 
ruary 20, with 216 votes favoring 
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winning a victory for his project 
of government operation, while 
the alleged “Power Trust,” that 
was seeking control of the Muscle 

' Shoals project, was experiencing 
a bitter defeat. It was the vali- 
ant David, coming out of the 
West, servant of the Lord and of 
the people, who was smiting to 
the earth the Philistine Goliath, 
on the pebbly shoals of the 
southern stream where the 
plucky band of righteous men 
were in array against the mighty 
hosts of the enemy. 

On the other hand, the major- 
ity vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was secured on the 
urgent plea that the final effort 
was yet to be made. The House 
assumed that Herbert Hoover, 
rather than George W. Norris, 
would emerge as victorious 
champion. American common 
sense was to win against the 
Moscow fanaticism of the Ne- 

Pad braskan who headed the Senate 








it and 153 opposed. It was passed 
in the Senate on February 23 by 
@ vote of 55 to 28. 


WHERE Is Muscle Shoals? 


The black circle in Northern Alabama shows the 
location of this much-debated power development. 


coalition. 
It is necessary te keep in mind 
these contrasting points of view 
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in trying to read the bill itself, if one may hope 
to find his way through its tangled mazes. Let us remark 
that the casual reader might run through it several 
times and fail to discover its most important practical 
provision. The measure begins by providing for the 
appointment of a commission of three members to take 
over the control and operation of the government’s 
Muscle Shoals properties. It prescribes such a mass of 
rules and regulations for the guidance of this board that 
it would require protracted study to understand them; 
and the debates in Congress show that they were not 
really held in mind by anyone, unless by Mr. Norris. 
We shall have something more to say about this board; 
but let us pass over pages of complicated verbiage to 
the discovery of Section 15 of the bill. 

This section, in a single sentence, provides for the 
construction of a dam across Clinch River in Tennessee, 
known as the “Cove Creek Dam,” together with “its 
power house and hydro-electric installations and equip- 
ment for the generation of at least two hundred thou- 
sand horsepower, in order that the waters of the said 
Clinch River may be impounded and stored above said 
dam for the purpose of increasing and regulating the 
flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, 
so that the maximum amount of primary power may be 
developed at Dam Numbered 2 and at any and other 
dams below the said Cove Creek Dam.” 

The fact was brought to light in final running debate 
that these additional investments would call for a fur- 
ther capital outlay of at least $100,000,000. It happens 
that, in the course of these long years of study, experts 
who had proposed to buy or lease the government un- 
dertaking at Muscle Shoals had shown Senator Norris 
and his colleagues that the Wilson Dam, with its ad- 
juncts, was capable of providing only a relatively 
meager amount of primary or continuous power. Mr. 
Elon H. Hooker (a distinguished citizen who is head of 
an electro-chemical enterprise with its principal works 
at Niagara Falls and its main offices in New York City) 
had taken a leading part in showing that the Cove 
Creek Dam on Clinch River was essential if the Wilson 
Dam was to prove a moderate success from the stand- 
point of continuous power. 

The bill as it passed Congress, and as President 
Hoover vetoed it, authorizes the Secretary of War to 
enter upon these stupendous additional investments, all 
as a part of a single sentence in the bill. A further 
clause of that sentence invites the belief that Con- 
gress at some future time would make necessary appro- 
priations, these not being included in the measure that 
constitutes Mr. Norris’s “supreme triumph.” 

Let it not be supposed by any reader in the South 
that the writer of these comments does not keenly sym- 
pathize with the people of Alabama, Tennessee and 
adjacent States, whose expectations have been so un- 
fairly stimulated by the pretentious claims made for a 
measure the details of which they have never under- 
stood. The bill as passed was a jumble of absurdities. 
Its two halves were plainly contradictory. The author- 
ity given to the President to lease the nitrogen plants 
was hopelessly involved in the meshes of the plan for 
control and operation by the board of three members. 

The President in his veto message proceeds, like a 
competent engineer and an experienced man of affairs, 
to make an inventory of the assets and to estimate pos- 
sible activities and their commercial values. Considered 
as a power development, the prospects are not highly 
attractive. As for the production of nitrates, the Mus- 
cle Shoals investment becomes less promising year by 
year, because of the rapid progress of great producers 
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of chemical supplies like the du Ponts, the Allied Chem- 
ical Company, and other manufacturers. The situation 
has changed radically since the war. Senator Black 
of Alabama and others, in the concluding debate as re- 
ported in the Congressional Record, took an alarmist 
tone in declaring that other great countries (Mr. Black 
mentioned particularly Germany, France, Great Britain, 
and “practically every one of the European countries 
except Russia”) is “independent of other countries for 
nitrogen.” Mr. Black was sure that we would be in a 
terrible predicament in case of national emergency, for 
lack of nitrogen to supply war demands. 


T= PRESICENT contradicts this, assuring us that 
the War Department can meet all possible 
requirements at any time through “private enterprise 
in the manufacture of synthetic nitrogen.” So much for 
the changes that have come about in fourteen years 
since nitrogen fixation at Muscle Shoals was authorized. 

Most of the arguments in the Senate—and particu- 
larly those of Senator Norris—were devoted to the neces- 
sity of supplying farmers with artificial fertilizers. Mr. 
Hoover, however, is told by the Department of Agri- 
culture that the existing plants at Muscle Shoals, even 
if supplied with power at cost or less, could not produce 
fertilizer as cheaply as it is now being sold in the whole- 
sale markets. The plants would have to be modernized 
at the cost of unknown millions. “There is no evidence,” 
says the President, “as to the cost of nitrogen fertilizers 
by the newer equipment, and there is therefore no basis 
upon which to estimate the results to the government 
from entering upon such a competitive business. It can, 
however, be stated with assurance that no chemical 
industry, with its constantly changing technology and 
equipment, its intricate problems of sales and distribu- 
tion, can be successfully conducted by the government.” 

The President states with emphasis that there is noth- 
ing to consider in this bill except the manufacture of 
fertilizers by the federal government, for the simple 
reason that the leasing provisions are impossible under 
the conditions set out in the measure. As a result of 
inquiries, the President had become convinced that no 
responsible and experienced concerns would make any 
bid, because of the limitations put upon lessees. % 

He considers frankly, therefore, the possibilities of 
permanent governmental operation of a fertilizer busi- 
ness, under the restrictions of this Norris measure; and 
it is hard to believe that any person of mature under- 
standing, after a study of the facts, could fail to accept 
the President’s reasoning. Among other things, Mr. 
Hoover makes the simple proposal that “the first essen- 
tial of all business is competent management.” But the 
Norris bill provides for a board of three to be chosen 
from different parties, thus having a political com- 
plexion from the start. These men are to be limited to 
small salaries, but are to appoint working executives 
who are to receive larger compensation. 

The most amazing paragraph in Senator Norris’s mas- 
terpiece of statutory writing is the one that requires a 
searching of hearts on the part of the controlling board 
of three men. No one can be appointed, no matter how 
able, honest, and especially qualified, unless he pro- 
fesses his sincere belief in the Norris creed that govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the great fertilizer 
manufacturing business can be made a success. 

In short, the bill authorized heresy hunting. Nobody 
was to be connected with Muscle Shoals who had any 
doubts as to the sufficiency of the Norris program. This 
is exactly the position that the Soviet authorities are 
now taking in Russia, in subjecting to trial and punish- 
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ment, or to condign dismissal, any administrator or 
engineer connected with a governmental enterprise who 
may at some time have expressed a doubt as to the 
glorious certainty of making the Five-Year Plan a suc- 
cess. We challenge anybody tc find, in all the range of 
our federal statutes, anything to compare with the fol- 
lowing sentence in the Muscle Shoals bill as vetoed by 
the President: 

“All members of the board shall be persons that pro- 
fess a belief in the feasibility and wisdom, having in 
view the national defense and the encouragement of 
interstate commerce, of producing fixed nitrogen under 
this act of such kinds and at such prices as to induce 
the reasonable expectation that the farmers will buy 
said products, and that by reason thereof the corpora- 
tion may be a self-sustaining and continuing success.” 

Let no reader suppose that this sentence has been 
copied herewith from some jumbled and _ incorrect 
newspaper report. We are taking it directly from the 
official bill as it came from the conference conimittee 
and was placed in the hands of members of Congress. 
We suggest to teachers of English that they may find this 
a rather difficult sentence to construe. The managing 
board must not merely do its best, but must also believe 
at the outset whatever it is told to believe, even to the 
point of assurance that Muscle Shoals can meet any 
competitive prices in the market, and at the same time 
be “a self-sustaining and continuing success.” 

What President Hoover was condemning was this 
particular bill. The feeling of disappointment and even 
of dismay in Tennessee and Alabama was too great at 
first for a careful study of the President’s veto message. 
It is not Mr. Hoover who has stood in the way of a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. He still believes that there 
is permanent value in the Muscle Shoals resources; and 
he is undoubtedly sincere in saying: “I sympathize 
greatly with the desire of the people of Tennessee and 
Alabama to see this great asset turned to practical use. 
It can be so turned and to their benefit.” 

He offers the suggestion that the States of Alabama 
and Tennessee take up the problem locally, and help to 
work it out in their own interest. He states specifically 
that he would have the federal government construct 
Cove Creek Dam for the protection of the Tennessee 
Valley and the development of its water resources. 

If the people most directly concerned would but reject 
the futilities of Senator Norris, forget all about politics, 
and join with President Hoover in finding a workable 
and satisfactory settlement, they might be fortunate not 
merely in some distant future but at a very early date. 
The newspapers of the North, speaking in general, 
have not failed to understand the President’s position. 
Leading Southern newspapers, also, have shown a re- 
markable degree of fairness and intelligence. This is 
true of the Birmingham and Atlanta press; and even 
editors in Tennessee reluctantly admit that their oppo- 
sition to the veto is “but another proof of the old 
proverb that hope deferred makes the heart turn sick.” 
Mr. Hoover understands that the amazing progress of 
chemical science makes it increasingly undesirable that 
the federal government should go directly into the com- 
petitive field of creating synthetic fertilizers. 

It might, indeed, have been a mistake of judgment 
to arouse the hopes of the South by going so far as to 
spend a hundred and fifty million dollars of federal 
money at that particular point. But that is not the 
issue. It is our opinion that the now defunct Seventy- 
first Congress should have bothered less about operat- 
ing the plant, and should have shown more interest in 
spending money to complete the project. We are heart- 


ily supporting the President in advising the prompt 
construction of. the Cove Creek Dam. We would not 
oppose expenditure for modernizing the factories for 
fixation of nitrogen. We should then advocate a rescue 
of the whole project from the blighting influences of the 
United States Senate, and advise turning it over to a 
commission including competent persons chosen by the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee. 

Plans will undoubtedly be worked out for the joint 
development and control of great power plants on the 
St. Lawrence River, between New York State and 
Canada, with the government at Washington having a 
certain oversight of the undertaking. New York and 
New Jersey have worked out codperative plans for 
several objects of mutual advantage; and a group of 
western States are concerned with utilizing the Colorado 
River for power and irrigation. Muscle Shoals may 
benefit by such projects. 

We may be sure that the sensible people of the South- 
ern States are not afraid of hobgoblins. Already they 
have laws under which they exercise due regulatory au- 
thority over private enterprises in the field of public 
utilities. They have none of Mr. Norris’s morbid fear of 
stalking ghosts or phantoms. That democracy will be 
master in its own house is too obvious to be doubted or 
denied. The larger the investments of private capital 
in great business undertakings—whether the supply of 
power and light, or the manufacture and sale of com- 
mercial fertilizers—the more dependent they become 
upon the authority of the States where they operate, 
their rates are prescribed, and they are duly taxed. 


M nwette, these enterprises are engaged in re- 
search constantly, to improve their products 
and cheapen their costs. The public has infinitely more 
to gain from encouraging such improvements, which are 
always in the long run distributed to consumers, than 
it could ever obtain from adopting the programs of the 
Socialists and Communists, who would put the govern- 
ment itself, with its constant change of personnel, into 
practical trade. 

We must have it, in this country, either one way or 
the other. We must all go to work for the government 
under the slave-driving system now existent in Russia, 
or we must work for ourselves, under the free system 
that has made America so prosperous and successful. 
The South holds to sound theories; and it must not 
allow temporary impatience and disappointment in a 
matter like Muscle Shoals to persuade it to reject its 
own views and to follow a leader from the Platte Valley 
of Nebraska, who though doubtless sincere, has small 
title to rank as one of the major prophets of the present 
economic period. 

If nitrogen-making is abandoned, the Alabama Power 
Company and its affiliated corporations would doubtless 
be ready to negotiate with the proposed commission, 
and to extend their present use of Muscle Shoals power. 
But if nitrogen for fertilizer purposes is to be produced 
in accordance with the original intention of Congress, 
agreements could presumably be made, after conference, 
with reliable chemical companies that have demon- 
strated their ability to supply agricultural needs on rea- 
sonable terms. The situation, in short, is one that calls 
for activity on the part of public-spirited business men, 
having in mind the general welfare, while upholding the 
well-tried American principle of private management 
of commercial enterprises. If such efforts are deferred, 
attempts will be made in the next Congress to pass the 
Norris bill again, in the hope of over-riding a second 
veto by President Hoover. 
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DR. FARRAND is completing his tenth 
year as president of Cornell University. 
A Princeton graduate (1888), he studied 
medicine at Columbia and taught physi- 
ology and anthropology there for twenty 
years. He was chosen president of the 
University of Colorado in 1914, serving 
five years and becoming Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross. In 1921 he succeeded Dr. 
Schurman as president of Cornell. The 
ten years of his direction at Ithaca have 
been marked by notable achievement 
—and by planning for the future. 


Research in New Fields at Cornell 
By LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


[. A UNIVERSITY is to fulfil its functions, re- 

search in all fields of scholarship is essential. 

The search for truth and the training of students with 

the proper mental equipment to meet the exacting 

problems of modern civilization are the outstanding 
aims of our educational system. 

Cornell University belongs to that small group of 
institutions which have a research tradition. Fostered 
in the earliest days of the university by the principles 
laid down by Andrew D. White and the notable group 
making up the first faculty, productive scholarship has 
thrived here in an atmosphere of academic freedom. 

In the sciences as well as in the humanities the prob- 
ing of the unknown has been encouraged to the limit 
of our resources. It is our aim to retain for Cornell the 
advantage which she now enjoys as a research center 
and to capitalize the unusual opportunity for advance- 
ment which lies ahead. Because of the strength of 
some branches of the sciences it is felt that Cornell may 
rightly look for particular progress in certain lines, 
notably in the border fields between the physical and 
biological sciences. It is recognized that the middle 
ground between these branches of knowledge is one of 
the most inviting areas open to investigation. 
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In seeking to achieve a positive step forward, Cor- 
nell’s opportunity was carefully studied and formu- 
lated and it forecast an ultimate expenditure of not less 
than $9,000,000 of new capital. It was obvious that such 
an expenditure should be approached gradually, but 
that certain steps were immediately desirable. 

Upon presentation of the plan to the General Educa- 
tion Board, that group was so favorably impressed 
with the general strength of our departments of biology 
and contributing sciences, that it offered, in order to 
enable Cornell to inaugurate its program, $1,500,000, 
provided an equal sum were raised by the university. 

Cornell is actively seeking the necessary gifts to 
assure the General Education Board’s generous offer, 
but finds natural difficulty in the present economic 
situation which obtains in the country. 

However, there are signs present, which indicate that 
one of Cornell’s greatest opportunities may be realized. 
Not the least encouraging is the attitude of leaders of 
industry toward research. They have come-to realize 
that all future progress rests necessarily more and more 
upon the contributions to knowledge which may be ex- 
pected from the creative activity and critical inquiry of 
the laboratories dedicated to fundamental research. 








A University’s Place in Research 


FAR ABOVE Cayuga's waters 
stands Cornell University. Scien- 
tific research, carried on by both 
teacher and student, has been a 
tradition since its founding. 


D:. LIVINGSTON FarRAND, President of Cornell 
University, is speaking: 

“Industry has come to realize,” he says, “that much of 
its success is based on the results of laboratory research. 
Even an Edison would be handicapped without use of 
the fundamental principles developed by scientific in- 
vestigation. 

“The world long ago recognized the importance of re- 
search, but did not give it much financial support. Now 
there is a different situation, with the world ready to 
pour millions into the practical applications of scientific 
discovery. 

“That situation has its dangers. There is risk of a 
crude attitude of judging the value of any given line of 

‘inquiry in terms of its- practical application, and of as- 
suming that whenever a laboratory is established, 
epochal discoveries are immediately to be expected. 
Such discoveries are as rare as epochal minds. 

“Realization of the situation has led various universi- 
ties to give much thought to how they may keep a 


sound balance as to motive between the probing of the’ 


unknown and the practical significance of what may be 
uncovered. .. . 

“There is, of course, no quarrel with applied science. 
The universities encourage it, but there is a widespread 
belief that the time is at hand to fix the great objec- 
tives of research as discovery of new knowledge... .” 

Far above Cayuga’s waters lies a campus where this 
objective has been fixed—or rather, more firmly fixed. 
Since its opening in 1868 Cornell has been a home of 
research. Ezra Cornell, a Yankee farmer’s boy who 








THE BAKER Laboratory of Chemistry at Cornell. 
It is regarded as the best equipped university labora- 
tory devoted to chemistry in the United States. 


became one of the founders of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, had given $500,000 and 200 acres of 
land toward its establishment near Ithaca, New York, 
as the state’s only land-grant college. Largely through 
his influence Andrew D. White, a fellow member of the 
state legislature, became the new university’s first 
president. And pushing forward the frontiers of sci- 
entific knowledge was one of the aims of President 
White, himself a brilliant scholar and publicist. 

Many of the men called to serve on the first faculty 
were imbued with the idea of constructive scholarship. 
To serve with them for the first year came distinguished 
men from other universities. One of these visiting 
teachers was the famous geologist, Louis Agassiz of 
Harvard, whose spirit of investigation was kindled in 
his young disciples. It was under his guidance that 
David Starr Jordan, a student at Cornell in its first 
year, received the training which carried him to the 
heights of his career as first president of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 

But all that was sixty and more years ago. If today, 
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as President Farrand says, industry has recognized its 
tremendous debt to research; if it has assumed a grow- 
ing part of the burden, and engages in research of its 
own; if there is a recognition by universities that the 
practical demands on research will be met in industry 
while universities must pursue new knowledge for its 
own sake—what then do they do? What, for example, 
are the present objectives of research at Cornell? 


GC INTO ONE of those research laboratories on 
the hill above Ithaca. Go into that large 
room of the nutrition laboratories which houses more 
than a thousand rats and mice. You will find that they 
are giving their lives, if unwittingly and unwillingly, to 
answer some of the fundamental questions of what food 
means in the life and health of both men and animals. 
Experiments are being made to determine the nutri- 
tional needs for the greatest efficiency of mind and body 
during the declining years. How much this means in 
the life of man is obvious. How much it means in the 
life of animals becomes equally obvious when one re- 
members the vast economic importance of prolongation 
of productive life in the cows, the sheep, the hogs, the 
chickens of our farms. Here, for example, experiments 
have shown that by partial stunting, the attainment of 
puberty can be delayed for more than half the female’s 
life, yet she will still grow to maturity and reproduce. 
Other studies are being made of the food supply of 
milking cows, particularly with reference to the 
amounts of fat and protein needed. 

Working with chickens, the Cornell scientists are try- 
ing to solve some of the related problems of both the 
baby chick and the human baby, many of whose food 
requirements are similar. Their latest discovery is that 
chickens on a restricted diet suffer from a disease called 
pellagra. In men this means skin eruptions, internal 
upsets, melancholia and even mania. Discovery of what 
causes it in chickens means the future prevention of 
much stunted growth and early mortality in the barn- 
yard. The same workers have found that temperature 
is one of the chief factors which determines the growth, 
metabolism, and mortality of the developing chicken 
embryo. They have discovered one way to keep eggs 
from spoiling while in transit between hen’s nest and 
the breakfast table, for a Cornell scientist learned that 
addition of carbon dioxide to the atmosphere in which 
eggs are stored exerts a remarkable preserving effect. 

In another building Dr. H. S. Liddell has established 
the first laboratories in America for studying behavior 
by the method of conditioned reflexes. Close codpera- 
tion is maintained with the laboratories of Pavlov, the 
Russian physiologist, who first developed this method. 
Pavlov investigates the behavior of the dog exclusively. 
At Cornell, however, the study of conditioned reflexes 
takes in rabbits, sheep, goats, pigs, and dogs. Here, as 
frequently happens when fact is sought for its own sake, 
results which may be of considerable practical impor- 
tance have popped up as a by-product. In dogs there 
has been experimental control of sleep, and in sheep 
nervous disorders have been produced which closely 
resemble nervous breakdowns in man. A notion of ner- 
vous capacity is gradually taking shape. The experi- 
mental results already indicate that it may be possible 
to assess the capacity of a given nervous system for 
withstanding the strain placed on it by the difficult con- 
ditions of life. 

Again to look about largely at random, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Simon H. Gage has just developed an ultra-violet 
microscope, using quartz and the newly.invented Corex 
glass, by which to test the changes in the living cells 
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of the body in response to the action of the invisible 
ultra-violet light. This action is so marked in the ani- 
mal as a whole that it is hoped to find with this instru- 
ment the minute changes in the individual living cells 
which can account for these larger changes. Revela- 
tions in the fine structure of the elastic tissue of animals 
have already more than compensated for the trouble 
and expense of constructing this ultra-violet micro- 
scope. Meanwhile in another laboratory Dr. George H. 
Maughan has been making biological measurements of 
ultra-violet radiations, with particular reference to the 
cure of rickets. 

In the department of hygiene and preventive medi- 
cine Dr. Dean F. Smiley and his staff have been track- 
ing down facts about the common cold since 1923. They 
have grouped students according to cold susceptibility. 
They have recorded the weekly and seasonal incidence 
of colds in the student body. They have traced the re- 
lation of health habits, physique, and past medical his- 
tory to the incidence of colds. They have tried pre- 
venting colds in cold-susceptible classes by using ultra- 
violet light therapy, alkalinization, immunization with 
vaccines, and instruction with regard to diet and ven- 
tilation. In these classes of young men, chosen because 
of their liability to colds, a reduction of more than 40 
per cent. in the extent of colds has been achieved. Re- 
sults among women students have not been so favorable, 
a reduction of 17 per cent. being a fair average in that 
group. 

These things are but a fractional part of the search for 
new knowledge at Cornell. But they serve to show how 
the work is done, and what it is. 


A NEW STAGE in the development of research at 
Cornell is in prospect. Recognizing the 
strength of certain departments devoted to science, the 
General Education Board in 1929 approved a proposal 
for developing an institute of general physiology at 
Cornell. Its task is to explore the border fields which 
lie between the physical and biological sciences. The 
physical sciences study the atoms, the stars, the rocks, 
and chemicals. The biological sciences study living 
things—insects, plants, animals, men. Between the two 
lie biochemistry and biochemistry physics—the one 
concerned with life, with the vital processes where they 
blend into chemistry; the other, with the borderline be- 
tween life and the lifeless world of physics. It is here, 
the university believes, that the greatest promise of 
scientific advance lies. And it is here that the new in- 
stitute will turn when funds are at hand. 

It is planned to develop the project in three stages. 
In all it involves spending about $9,000,000—only a 
small part of which will go into the steel, the bricks and 
mortar of buildings. All the rest will become an en- 
dowment fund to strengthen the personnel by addition 
of new professors and other staff members. Toward 
this project the General Education Board has made an 
initial gift of $1,500,000, conditional upon the univer- 
sity’s raising a like sum. The authorities are at pres- 
ent directing their efforts toward matching this gift. 
That will make possible the first stage; and thereafter, 
it is hoped, the other two can be completed in the same 
manner. 

A stimulus toward research came to Cornell in 1920 
with a gift of $500,000 from August Heckscher of New 
York. The Heckscher Foundation for the Promotion of 
Research, during the ten years of its existence, has sup- 
ported grants for 192 separate investigations involving 
appropriations of $370,000. President Farrand points 
out that Mr. Heckscher’s gift “has stimulated research 
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all over the campus. It has encouraged the training of 
many young men who are going out into the world with 
the proper conception of research and with the neces- 
sary equipment to pursue investigations in other educa- 
tional institutions or in industry. Cornell’s standing as 
a research center can be attributed in large part to the 
substantial assistance which the Heckscher Fund has 
given.” 

The university had an enrolment last year of 5569 
students—both men and women, for it became co-edu- 
cational in 1872, shortly after its founding. It is made 
up of a graduate school, college of arts and sciences, the 
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chemistry. The lectureship is filled, on invitation of 
the department, by men eminent in chemistry or some 
related branch of science. They talk on their special 
fields of investigation. Internationally known scientists 
have been brought to the campus by this fund, and a 
considerable number of graduate students have had the | 
opportunity to follow original lines of inquiry under the | 
guidance of these authorities. 

At present there are 453 students registered in the 
graduate school as candidates for advanced degrees in 
the sciences. Each candidate is engaged in a line of 
original investigation, in fulfilment of the requirements 
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THE NEW $1,500,000 Plant Science Building at Cornell University, occupied this term for the first time. 


New York State veterinary, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics colleges, and schools of law, medicine (in New 
York City), architecture, and engineering. The state 
colleges, together with the state agricultural experiment 
station, form a group unique in that they are maintained 
by the state, but administered by the trustees as units 
of a privately endowed institution. A second agricul- 
tural experiment station is supported in Ithaca by the 
federal government; the state institution is at Geneva, 
forty miles away. 

Original plans for the university provided labora- 
tories for the use of investigators. Since then a num- 
ber of gifts and state appropriations have added to the 
physical equipment—a tendency which the Heckscher 
Foundation and the proposed Physiology Institute con- 
tinue. Notable is the Baker Laboratory for Chemistry, 
erected in 1922 with funds given by George Fisher 
Baker of New York, which is one of the largest and 
most completely equipped laboratories in the country. 
Rockefeller Hall, home of the physics department, came 
from a gift by the Rockefeller family. On the other 
hand the Plant Science Building, now being occupied 
for the first time, was built following a state appropria- 
tion of more than $1,500,000. It houses the departments 
of botany, plant pathology, plant breeding, horticulture, 
and pomology—the science of fruit culture. 


"_Deeseanarsy PERSONNEL and laboratories are not 
enough to establish an extensive research 
program. Appropriations are vital for equipment and 
assistants. New York State has made provision for that 
part of the investigation which pertains to training men 
and women in the state colleges. In the endowed col- 
leges a number of gifts have supplemented endowment 
funds, just as they have built new buildings. One of 
these gifts provides a lectureship fund. It was founded 
in 1925 by a gift of $250,000 and is called, after its donor, 
the George Fisher Baker non-resident lectureship in 


for the degree. Ph.D. candidates in science number 331, 
and are divided as follows: in the physical sciences, 143; 
biological sciences, 142; agricultural sciences, 46. There 
are 122 candidates for the master’s degree, and they are 
divided as follows: physical sciences, 27; biological sci- 
ences, 73; and agricultural sciences, 22. 


D* Fitoyp K. Ricutmyer, newly elected dean 
of the graduate school at Cornell, sums up 
the work in these words: 

“The graduate school of any large university is inti- 
mately concerned with scientific research, training in 
which is such an important factor in the graduate stu- 
dent’s development. The graduate faculty must itself 
carry on an active research program if students are to 
be given inspiration and adequate direction in their 
work. Encouragement of research in every branch of 
science by both faculty and students is traditional at 
Cornell. . . . In this program the keynote is the perfect 
freedom of the individual to undertake such lines of in- 
vestigation as his best judgment dictates. 

“Facilities of the larger graduate schools throughout 
the country have been taxed to the utmost by the great 
increase in graduate work, particularly since 1910— 
presumably in response to the demand in both academic 
and industrial circles for specialists with a broad train- 
ing. Although some three score institutions in the 
United States offer work leading to the Ph.D in science, 
roughly 75 per cent. or all Ph.D’s are granted by a 
dozen of the larger universities. Graduate work, par- 
ticularly that involving laboratory research, is expen- 
sive in both time and money. For this reason, some in- 
stitutions place a definite limit on the number of gradu- 
ate students which they will accept. 

“We at Cornell have not as yet set such a limit, but 
we shall soon be forced to consider the question seri- 
ously unless special funds for graduate research and 
study become available.” 











The Post-Operation Shock 


NOT SINCE the War has 

Europe been so troubled. 

It fears, not war, but 
revolution. 


|. EARLIER ARTICLES written from Berlin 
and Warsaw, I have endeavored to pre- 
sent pictures of two of the most acute local 
phases of the present European crisis, those 
which center about the German domestic situa- 
tion and the clash between German and Pole 
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in the notorious Polish Corridor. In the pres- 
ent article I shall try to give a more general 
view of the European situation as a whole, as 
viewed from Geneva. 

If it is something of a far cry from the Polish Corri- 
dor to the Palace of the League of Nations, the transi- 
tion is nevertheless not unreasonable. In recent days, 
successive meetings of the Council and various League 
Committees at Geneva brought together foreign minis- 
ters of many countries, thus demonstrating once more 
that the Swiss city has become in a certain sense a 
clearing house of European information. 

What does European statesmanship itself think of 
contemporary European conditions at a moment when 
affairs are manifestly in full crisis? This is a question 
which I asked of Benes, Hymans, Grandi, Belarts von 
Blokland, Zaleski, Karolyi, together with many other 
public men of only a little less importance. 

On one—and perhaps the most important—aspect of 
the question, there was common agreement. No for- 
eign office, no foreign minister, no government expects 
war in any time near enough to make it a question of 
news. War in Europe, all agree, is in the existing cir- 
cumstances out of the question, first because all coun- 
tries with the possible exception of France lack the 
money not merely for war itself, but even for mobiliza- 
tion. Secondly because no people, beginning with the 
French, desires war or could be depended upon to 
march. Moreover, this view, unanimously voiced by all 
statesmen at Geneva, clearly echoes the ideas expressed 
by all German leaders, whom I encountered in Berlin a 
few weeks ago. 

When one has accepted this preliminary statement at 
its full value one passes at once to a second, where 
agreement is hardly less universal. It is that not at any 
moment since the end of the World War, marked by the 
signing and ratification of the peace treaties, has the 
European horizon been so troubled and so obscure. If 
war is out of the question, all present prospect of prog- 
ress in the direction of economic coédperation and mili- 
tary disarmament seems well nigh hopeless. Pan- 
Europe, Briand’s ambitious scheme for a United States 
on this old continent, has not alone gone ashore. It 
seems to be breaking up, beyond reach of salvage 
operations of any sort. 
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By Low, in the London Evening S: estiond 
Capital and Wages (both together): “Look Mr. Snowden! I've got 


him for you! The sacrifice you ordered!" 


The explanation of this paradox is simple. Like 
America, Europe has been struck by a wave of economic 
depression, the consequences of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. The cause, so the European diagnosis 
goes, must be traced back to the World War itself. “We 
are suffering now from the post-operation shock of the 
war,” Mr. Hymans, Foreign Minister of Belgium, said 
to me the other day. And in this picturesque figure of 
speech he only repeated the judgment of Dr. Luther, 
former German Chancellor and now President of the 
Reichsbank. All Europe agrees that in some fashion, 
not now to be explained, its evils flow from the great 
catastrophe of 1914-18. 

But the immediate and most disturbing consequence 
of the economic depression has been the stimulatior 
of nationalism everywhere. This nationalism has taken 
two distinct forms: For the countries which lost the 
war and were condemned to surrender territories, no- 
tably Germany and Hungary, this wave of nationalism 
has been expressed in a passionate demand for a revi- 
sion of the peace treaties. By contrast, amongst the na- 
tions which acquired territories, notably France, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, the 
outcries of the defeated nations for revision have pro- 
voked a new sense of insecurity and alarm. 

Again, a third consequence of the economic depres- 
sion has been the rapid multiplication of tariff barriers. 
All continental nations suddenly confronted with the 
loss of foreign markets have rushed to protect the home 
market, and the consequence of this universal and con- 
comitant operation has been to arouse international re- 
sentment without producing any material benefit. 

Examined at close range, however, it will be seen that 
perhaps the most important single factor in this new 
burst of nationalism has arisen from the natural, if 
rather silly, effort of nearly all statesmen to distract the 
attention of their electorates from domestic economic 
evils to foreign wrongs, real or imaginary. In Germany, 
for example, where this process has gone farthest, one 
reason at least is to be discovered in the fact that on 
all questions of régime, domestic policy, relations of 
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The author writes from Geneva, after 
a winter spent in Germany and Poland 


capital and labor, political parties are separated by an 
unbridgeable gap, whereas all parties are in common 
agreement that the payments of reparations should end 
and the territorial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
be revised. 

In Germany there has been, and there remains, a real, 
although apparently diminishing danger of civil war 
arising from the differences between Right and Left, 
Labor and Capital, Liberal and Reactionary. In this 
situation the easiest way is to encourage the belief that 
the existing misery results not from economic but po- 
litical causes, that it has not been produced by world 
conditions, but is a direct result of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and can be cured only as the Treaty is revised. 

As long as millions of Germans believe, as they do 
today, that German misery is due to the loss of German 
territories and can be cured by the restoration of these 
lands, there is supplied a patriotic escape-valve for pas- 
sions. Once it should become clear, as many informed 
Germans already perceive, that the return of the Corri- 
dor would not change the situation on the economic 
side, but would merely add new regions suffering from 
agricultural depression, or in Upper Silesia fresh coal 
regions similarly hard-hit, then the open battle between 
capital and labor might come swiftly and disastrously. 





From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
FRANCE HAS AN UNWELCOME VISITOR 


In spite of the new fortifications along the German frontier, 
France cannot keep out the wraith of economic depression. 


At bottom the European situation is grave beyond 
words. More than one public man has expressed to me 
the doubt as to whether Europe can in the end recover 
from this post-operation shock. Today European coun- 
tries are supporting anything up to 12,000,000 men in 
idleness, because the alternative is starvation and then 
revolution. But the burden of this inescapable policy 
upon the various public treasuries cannot be borne in- 
definitely. One has in England the disturbing spec- 
tacle of the consequences of this policy of the dole, now 
that the British experience covers long years. 


Economics Versus Politics 


W = I tert AMERIcA months ago, opinion was 
dominated by the impression created by 
the various explosions of nationalism, of which the most 
typical were Mussolini’s speeches and Hitler’s program. 
On the basis of these symptoms there was a growing 
fear that Europe was on the threshold of a new war, 
which would again be general rather than local. Even 
when I came to Berlin and to Warsaw, I found not a 
few evidences of the universal adherence to purposes 
which could hardly fail in the end to lead to collision. 

Nevertheless, once one comes in touch with a wider 
and more general European opinion, it is clear that 
while many peoples are indulging in national tirades 
which seem to forecast international conflict, the real 
shadow which is darkening the minds of the wisest and 
most reasonable Europeans is the fear not of foreign 
but of domestic strife. Foreign ministers, prime minis- 
ters, public orators and newspaper editors are warning 
and threatening their opposite numbers across frontiers, 
but they are looking with gravest attention to dangers 
at home. 

The most alarming speeches of the most intransigeant 
nationalists do not enlist a credence one would expect, 
because at bottom the authors are equally aware of the 
fact that war is impossible. The real question is 
whether talking war abroad can avail to keep peace at 


home until the terrible period of economic crisis is over. 

What is a little odd, too, is the irritation in some 
European minds over the fact that the simple American, 
hearing all this nationalist eloquence, at last began to 
take it seriously and shut off his loans. The result of 
this natural, if to the European naive, tendency to take 
European statesmen at their words, was to accentuate 
the economic crisis and to compel a limitation not of 
armaments but of eloquence. 

The picture which I should emphatically like to leave 
with my readers as to the current European situa- 
tion is of a condition which is dangerous if not yet by 
any means desperate. It is dangerous not because of 
the present prospect of war, but because of the steady 
disintegration which has accompanied the economic 
crisis, a disintegration which has equally affected the 
various forms of government. 

In Germany the economic crisis has imperilled the 
life of the democratic experiment within the Reich. It 
has brought the German people within the shadow of 
a violent civil upheaval, and an eventual relapse to a 
military and reactionary dictatorship or to an anarchy 
inspired by Moscow. In Italy precisely the same factor 
has operated to weaken the position of the Fascist dic- 
tatorship, while in Spain the failure of dictatorship has 


been complete. In Britain, where parliamentary 
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democracy has not yet been threatened by a real chal- 
lenge, it has functioned with incredible incapacity. 
Finally, in Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat has 
been attended by suffering perhaps unexampled in 
modern history. 

Fascism, Bolshevism, parliamentary democracy, all 
have been incapable of restoring normal and prosperous 
life after four years of war and thirteen of so-called 
peace. And one must remember, in contrasting the 
American and European situations, that while we are 
now suffering from an acute and severe strain, our ex- 
perience is—as yet—fortunately brief, whereas the 
European is rapidly approaching the end of a second 
decade. The power of resistance, of endurance, of opti- 
mism has become progressively enfeebled. 

From the war itself Europe, on the whole, rallied 
amazingly well and with unexpected speed. Russia, to 
be sure, was lost to anarchy and madness and has con- 
tinued subject to a remorseless and bloody tyranny of 
class feudists ever since. But Germany, after a brief 
moment of pseudo-revolution, rejected Moscow as it 
had rejected Potsdam. Up to the liquidation of the 
Ruhr episode, the outlook remained somber, but from 
1925 the progress was steady until the close of 1929. 

By that time the War seemed over, the economic and 
social consequences liquidated, each session of the 
League at Geneva seemed to mark a new step forward 
in international adjustment. The last fourteen months 
have, however, taken the world by surprise. European 
statesmen were nowhere aware of the oncoming of the 
depression. Their attention still remained concentrated 
upon the political aspects of peace. They were politi- 
cians, not financiers or economists; they had been satis- 
fied that political means were adequate to restore the 
world. 

As a consequence the new crisis left them without 
resource. It exposed them as lacking in all foresight. 
They have not recovered from the shock and, indeed, 
are not recovering. All of them are unmistakably 
stirred, more or less, by the tardy realization that it is 
by no means certain that the old pre-war Europe can 
be restored after all. They are not even confident that 
Europe itself can be repaired in any real sense, that 
the Europe which presently emerges will be comparable 
in importance, in prosperity, in any major circum- 
stance to that Europe which burst suddenly into flames 
on August 1, 1914. 

On the surface it seems that Europe has reverted to 
its traditional systems of international rivalry. Groups 
face groups. France and Italy, Germany and Poland 
are divided by questions as bitter as those which in 
1914 separated France and Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia. The press and the public speakers continue the 
discussions in the old tone and manner. It is neverthe- 
less true that there is a profound sense of unreality 
about it all. It is, as I have tried to make clear, the 
surface which hides the true crisis—the crisis which has 
little or nothing to do with peace or war, in the old 
sense, with the conflict of peoples divided by territorial 
disputes or rivalries based on prestige, but with the 
question of the common fate of Europe itself. 

A few weeks ago the representatives of many nations 
came to Geneva to discuss Briand’s proposal for Pan- 
Europe, for the United States of Europe, which has. 
from time to time been discussed as carrying a real 
peril to our own United States. But nothing in this 
meeting was more impressive than the fashion in which 
all statesmen equally testified to the present impossi- 
bility of even the most insignificant steps toward actual 
codperation. Foreign ministers, each of whom had for 
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many weeks been struggling in the appalling incoher- 
ence of national political life, met each other with an 
almost ridiculous confession of inability to take any 
step in the direction which all were nominally met to 
chart. 

The sense of European incoherence easily and quickly 
communicated itself, so that there swiftly developed a 
sense of European disarray and anarchy. A meeting 
of a peace society in a neutral capital at the crisis of 
the World War would have seemed hardly less appro- 
priate than the ‘meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations in February, 1931, to consider ways and means 
for realizing the Briand program of a United States of 
Europe. 

The publication of a joint statement of the “Big 
Four,” the representatives of Germany, France, Britain, 
and Italy, affirming that war was not only not a present 
danger but a malicious invention, represented the 
maximum of conceivable agreement. It was put forth 
by foreign ministers who were in despair of finding any 
formula or program of European codperation. In 
Europe it was precisely as reassuring as a decision of a 
conference of doctors to issue bulletins from the bed- 
side of a distinguished and suffering patient. All the 
world was awaiting some sign of a system of European 
codperation to meet the general economic depression, 
some promise of actual association to exorcise a com- 
mon evil—and the maximum possibility was a declara- 
tion that the nations which had met to codperate had no 
intention of going to war. Moreover, even this modi- 
cum of reassurance lost its value because everyone 
knew that war was for every material reason impossible. 


i N THE UniTEp States the economic crisis has pro- 
duced a conflict between President and Senate. 
It has been seized upon by the party out of power as an 
issue for the next national campaign. It has produced a 
series of repercussions which are almost acute enough 
to relegate the matter of prohibition to the back pages 
of the newspapers. But it has not so far produced the 
slightest doubt as to the adequacy or permanence of our 
form of government. It has not produced a Fascism 
seeking to provide us with a Mussolini or a Bolshevism 
eager to transport us to the paradise of the régime of 
Stalin. It is an acute attack, but no one imagines it to 
be a constitutional ailment. 

In Europe, on the contrary, the crisis goes to the 
very depths of things political and economic. Its con- 
sequences have become a real peril to the whole system 
of government and order under which many peoples 
live. What produced Bolshevism in Russia in 1917-18, 
and Fascism in Italy five years later, has now produced 
Hitlerism in Germany; and it may yet produce revolu- 
tion in Germany and Italy, as it may end by a counter- 
revolution in Soviet Russia. 

The campaigns of various nationalisms designed to 
make Germans hate Poles, Poles fear Germans, Italians 
challenge Frenchmen, and Frenchmen multiply their 
defenses to guard against a new 1914, the perturbations 
of exacerbated nationalisms and rival ethnic claims, 
cover a far more profound phenomenon. This more 
deadly danger is that Germans will hate Germans; 
Italians detest Italians; workingmen abominate employ- 
ers; labor insurge against capital—all to the point 
where, instead of imaginary international conflicts, 
Europe in general will be faced with civil strife. 

The press of Stalin preaching the peril of a concerted 
attack of the world upon Russia, the press of Italy pro- 
testing against French hegemony in Europe, the press 
of Germany proclaiming the plight of the German peo- 
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ple enmeshed in the chains of Versailles—all these phe- 
nomena are closely related—and are equally designed 
to avert a domestic catastrophe by concentrating atten- 
tion upon foreign rather than domestic ills. 

If the United States should today agree to cancel the 
war debts, if the Allies should concomitantly agree to 
abolish German reparations, if France and her allies 
should consent to a revision of the territorial clauses 
of the peace treaties, the actual benefit would be tran- 
sitory. It would count for as little as the still recent 


Not Political 


Tz SIMPLE FACT today is that Europe is sick. 
The post-operation shock has produced a 
weakness which is imperiling the whole system which 
we roughly associate with the idea of the older conti- 
nent. It is, to be sure, wholly conceivable that the 
malady is no more than an epidemic of economic grippe, 
and that in due course, with the arrival of spring and 
sunshine, the patient will throw off the germs and pres- 
ently appear his old self again. 

But it may just as well be, as one of the most distin- 
guished of all European statesmen said to me recently, 
that what is happening is the delayed revelation of 
certain results of the War. He holds it to prove that it is 
impossible to go backward, and that the War definitely 
put an end alike to liberalism and Marxism, which 
means socialism. During the War all nations surren- 
dered to the state itself certain powers and rights which 
cannot be recaptured. By evolution or by revolution, 
systems of government must be brought into line with 
the results of this tremendous change. Such are the 
thoughts of this statesman. 

In any event, the thing which I would like to make 
clear to my readers in this article is that European 
thought has already gone far beyond American in its 
interpretation of the world crisis in which we now live. 
“It may take America one year or three to recover from 
the present depression and resume its life as it was, but 
it will do it, no one can doubt that.” This was the com- 
ment of the foreign minister of one of the great Euro- 
pean powers to me last month. “But as to Europe, I do 
not believe that it can ever get back.” And over against 
this I set the far more laconic statement of another 
foreign minister to whom I asked the direct question, 
“Where is Europe headed?” 

“Europe is going to the devil,” was the comprehensive 
reply. 

Everyone at all familiar with the history of the nine- 
teenth century recalls that after 1815, when the wars 
of the French Revolution and the First Empire had been 
ended at Waterloo, the victors, under the impress of 
the genius of Metternich, undertook with meticulous 
care to restore the world which preceded 1792. All the 
various combinations, of which the Holy* Alliance was 
the most memorable, were designed to prevent any 
possible reversion to the subversive notions of the 
French Revolution. 

But, after a generation, the attempt failed. Humpty 
Dumpty could not be put back upon the wall. A free 
Belgium, a united Italy and then a new German Em- 
pire were steps in the direction of that Europe which 
had taken form by the close of the nineteenth century 
and was dominated by the principles of ethnic unity 
and parliamentary democracy. In the judgment’ of 
many of the most thoughtful Europeans of the moment 
history is, within certain limits, repeating itself. The 
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evacuation of the Rhineland by French troops, five 
years in advance of the treaty terms. Such actions 
might even prove disastrous, because they would dem- 
onstrate that the real evil lies much deeper. They 
would deprive vast numbers of people of the simple faith 
that the cause of their misfortunes is to be found in 
wrongs easily cured and easily discoverable. If I may 
employ a trivial figure of speech, cancellation of debts 
might prove as useless as bestowing a hair-cut upon a 
patient ill of a grave if not mortal disease. 


but Clinical 


economic crisis of 1930, like the Paris uprising of 1830, 
is manifestly opening a breach in a system imposed at 
the close of a terrible conflict. 

Three months in Europe this time, with a closer con- 
tact with the statesmen of various nations than at any 
time in all my many war and post-war excursions to 
Europe, has left me with the conviction that what we 
Americans are wont to describe as a solution of the 
European problem is likely to be a matter of many 
years rather than a few months. A year ago last winter 
I spent in England, where the situation is manifestly in 
uninterrupted disintegration. The conditions in Ger- 
many are at least equally dissolving today. Behind the 
outwardly solid wall of Fascism, Italy hides disquieting 
symptoms. The agrarian states of central and eastern 
Europe present an appearance hardly less arresting 
than that of the industrial nations. 

If I might venture, not a prophecy, but a form of 
synthesis of the views which I have obtained from 
statesmen of a dozen European countries in the recent 
weeks, I should say that the American conception that 
European recovery was likely within any early period 
was totally inexact. What seems almost inevitable is 
that the present “disintegration”—and I quote the word 
of a man many times prime minister of his own coun- 
try—is likely to continue for several years rather than 
for a few months. 

Struggles in Germany, Italy, and Russia to find a 
viable system of government are almost certainly bound 
to endure indefinitely. Nor can any one see promise of 
an end of the British problem, which is economic rather 
than political. It gives no promise of leading to revolu- 
tion, but is steadily transforming the whole character of 
British life. And precisely because many, if not quite 
all, European nations are convulsed by domestic politi- 
cal and economic problems and struggles, all likelihood 
of any form of effective international codperation seems 
postponed beyond calculation. 

The essence of the distinction between the European 
and American situations lies in the fact that the World 
War and the post-war circumstances carried no real in- 
jury to the roots of our system either of government or 
of social and industrial life. In Europe, on the contrary, 
not only dynasties but classes and systems of society 
were suddenly wiped out. New and totally unfamiliar 
systems were imposed upon people who had no previ- 
ous experience with or desire for the changes. Those 
who had been accustomed to rule were dismissed, con- 
demned to poverty and misery. Authority passed with- 
out previous warning to new classes. But what was 
proclaimed to be progress has in many countries at 
least temporarily ended in chaos. 

The mere physical consequences of this operation 
have proved capable of easy and complete restoration. 
The devastated areas have been rebuilt; the new fron- 
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tiers have been manned, and the new machinery of 
state created. But the old balance between government 
and people, between the majority of the people and their 
rulers—now become their servants—has not been re- 
stored. People who once endured all forms of hardship 
in obedience to their traditional conception of duty to 
throne, to country and even to church, now look to the 
state to supply them with everything, with a job, satis- 
factory wages, good and even luxurious quarters, a dole 
when unemployed, remuneration when ill, a pension 
when incapacitated. 

Discipline, authority, order have disappeared on all 
sides. Germany, the most orderly of all countries, has 
become the battlefield of political parties organized into 
“storm battalions.” Weak governments, equally afraid 
of their personal lives and their public perquisites, have 
come to quarrel with each other in the effort to satisfy 
the unreasonable and even impossible demands of the 
street. A statesman who desires to survive at home 
adopts as his slogan a cry which arouses the suspicions 
and fears of a neighboring country, and condemns 
thousands of a subject minority to persecution and even 
annihilation. 

In Britain, capital resorts to a lockout, labor to a 


strike, while trade passes overseas. New thousands are’ 


added to the unemployed, who must be supported by 
fresh taxation, which in turn adds new burdens to in- 
dustry and imposes fresh handicaps upon exports. In 
Italy, national pride imposes naval competition with 
France, although France accumulates gold in well-nigh 
incalculable quantities, and Italy vainly looks abroad 
for foreign loans to balance her budget in deficit. 
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The thing that it is hard to make clear to an Amer- 
ican audience is that while Europe, judged by super- 
ficial evidence, seems drifting toward a new war on the 
old style, actually it is engaged in a class struggle of un- 
exampled proportions. Capital and labor are battling 
to decide which shall bear the costs of the last war. 
German big business contributes funds to support Hit- 
lerism, in the hope that with a dictator will come a 
régime satisfactory to it. Meanwhile, German labor 
drifts in increasing numbers to communism, hoping to 
repeat in the Reich the triumph of the proletariat. 

In the sense of actual physical conflict, Europe will 
probably escape actual revolution, as it is almost cer- 
tain at least for many years to avoid any international 
conflict. But this cannot disguise the fact that by all 
other means than actual arms conflict between class 
and mass, between capital and labor, is a dominating 
factor in many nations. Government is the prize for 
which both contestants are striving, with the conse- 
quence that governments, as such, increasingly lose au- 
thority, influence, respect. 

In sum, then, I would warn my readers against any 
belief in any speedy recovery in Europe, against any 
notion that any specific remedy like debt cancellation 
or vast foreign lending would mitigate the present evils. 
Today Europe’s crisis is only incidentally due to the 
economic depression, which is world wide. Actually, 
this crisis has served only to intensify a process which 
has been proceeding since the war, and which repre- 
sents a more or less instinctive search for a new system 
or order to replace that which it is now clear was abol- 
ished by the great struggle. 


A Disarmament Conference 


W = ONE TURNS to disarmament fresh light is 
cast upon contemporary incoherence. Al- 
though only a few weeks have passed since Europe, 
acting through the Council of the League of Nations, 
decided to hold a disarmament conference in the first 
days of February of next year, already one hears on all 
sides the conviction that either the United States must 
undertake the dominating réle at this conference, or it 
must be postponed indefinitely. At the moment all em- 
phasis is being laid upon American participation, and 
the selection of an American to preside. But should 
this prove impossible, postponement seems inevitable. 

The explanation of this state of mind is simple. 
European nations are today so completely divided into 
groups that any international conference of any sort 
must almost inescapably turn into a prestige affair, in 
which—whether the question at issue be economics, 
politics, or armaments—the real endeavor of every 
statesman will be to bring home advantages of an ex- 
clusive sort. 

To cite an example, France has just spent many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in fortifying both her Rhine 
and Alpine frontiers, that is against Germany. and Italy 
respectively. Now Italy comes forward with the pro- 
posal, greatly approved in Germany, that all fortifica- 
tions shall be demolished along frontiers to a depth 
which would insure destruction of the French ones. 


Obviously there is here no question of disarmament - 


qua disarmament, but only one more move in the 
Franco-Italian rivalry, which constitutes one of the 
gravest of European dangers. Italy cannot afford to 
spend millions on fortifications, so she favors abolish- 
ing them. As for Germany, being forbidden to con- 


struct any fortifications within a fixed distance of the 
Rhine, she naturally hails the Italian proposal. And in 
exactly the same way she launches the proposition that 
unless her neighbors disarm down to her level, she will 
arm up to theirs, despite the inhibitions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Soviet Russia, on its side, proposes universal and 
complete disarmament. “Down with the arms, down 
with the ships,” this is the Red formula. But in Red 
strategy this means no more than abolishing in capi- 
talistic countries precisely those means of repressing 
civil disorder which constitute the chief obstacle to the 
eventual world revolution. Thus the Bolshevists, too, 
see in a disarmament conference only a means of ad- 
vancing their cause, either by persuading their enemies 
to disarm or exposing them to unthinking criticism. 

The treaties of peace set up a condition of inequality 
between the victorious and the defeated powers by fix- 
ing limits to the military establishments of the latter. 
Inevitably the defeated powers are seeking to abolish 
this inequality; and,.short of violating the treaties, their 
only method is to bring about reduction of the armies 
of the victors. But such reduction would unmistakably 
increase the value of the armies of the defeated, and de- 
stroy the advantage of the victorious. And precisely 
in the same way, since France is vastly the richer, Italy 
cannot hope to match French naval strength ton for ton, 
and must therefore seek parity by means of proposing 
naval reduction. 

But the French—their apprehension awakened by the 
long series of Italian actions in recent years—have no 
intention of reducing their fleet or army to the point 
of equality with the Italians at a moment when they are, 
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almost without exception, convinced of Italian hostility. 
Nor are they more ready to agree to German increase 
in military strength, when the Hitlerites are preaching 
a doctrine of treaty repudiation, and all German parties 
demand frontier revision at the expense of the allies of 
France. 

Poland and Rumania, having common frontiers with 
Soviet Russia, are unwilling to limit their armies or re- 
duce them largely to please Moscow. Moscow, mean- 
time, continues to carry on its attack upon their social 
stability, and to mass the great Red Army east of the 
Dniester and the Pripet. Czechoslovakia is equally 
anxious over Magyar demands for military increase and 
territorial revision. Jugoslavia continues to view with 
nervousness its own Italian frontier. 


You HAVE THEN the simple situation that the na- 
tions which are today strongly armed see in 
the existing political situation such real dangers that 
they are unwilling to abandon their present advantages. 
You have also the nations which—either because of im- 
posed treaties or present poverty—are unable to arm 
up to the level of their neighbors. It is these which are 
now pressing for a limitation of armaments after a dras- 
tic reduction. But since the nations urging this reduc- 
tion continue to proclaim their purpose to achieve 
treaty revision at the expense of the armed nations, 
these armed nations look to their weapons as the sole 
security against threatened aggression. 

In. the United States we consider disarmament as a 
simple question of arms. When we went to London 
last winter to talk with Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy, what Mr. Stimson expected was a discussion of 
limitation of armaments pure and simple. What he 
actually found himself confronted with at once was a 
great battle between France and Italy, which from the 
outset made impossible any five-power pact. For both 


‘Paris and Rome the matter of disarmament, which was 


paramount with Washington, was utterly subordinate 
to the question of prestige and security. 

Thus you would see the French group taking one 
course, the Russian-Italian-German following another, 
while Great Britain and the neutrals of the war, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and the Scandinavian nations, would 
be condemned to the hopeless task of trying to reconcile 
the mutually exclusive purposes of these two groups. 
And in any such affair not only would the general 
European situation be compromised by such a clash of 
national interests, but the prestige of the League it- 
self would be fatally lowered. 

When the United States, Japan, and Britain sit down 
to discuss naval limitation, no policies of any one of the 
governments concerned is such that reduction of arma- 
ments will increase the insecurity of the others. We 
do not claim Formosa, nor do the Japanese claim the 
Philippines. Britain does not refuse to recognize the 
territorial settlement which followed the Revolution, 
nor do we demand Canadian territory. . 

But Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria refuse today to 
recognize the frontiers which they possess, and these 
frontiers can be modified only at the expense of the na- 
tions now armed disproportionately. Germany cannot 
today attack France and Poland, nor can Hungary at- 
tack the nations of the Little Entente. But if Germany 
and Hungary succeed in reducing the armies of these 
states, they will be in a better posture to attack. 

In this situation no one wants to take the responsi- 
bility for the postponement of the conference, no one 
dares to calculate the consequences of failure. But if 
the United States were to assume the presiding réle, it 
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could then be made to shoulder the responsibility. 
Moreover, nations such as Germany and Italy believe 
that our influence would be directed toward reducing 
armaments and therefore toward advancing German 
and Italian policy. But if so we should appear in the 
eyes of France and her allies, on the one hand, to be 
playing the Fascist game against France and, on the 
other, the Bolshevist against Poland and Rumania. 

Nevertheless neither France, Poland, Jugoslavia, Ru- 
mania nor Czechoslovakia would disband a single divi- 
sion on American invitation, without politely asking in 
return some form of American guarantee—which would 
bring us straight back to the issues of the Paris Peace 
Conference. Nor would the matter of debts offer us 
any advantage, as Mr. Hurley seems to think, because 
only one nation is paying debts, namely Germany, and 
thus only one would benefit by reduction or cancellation. 
All the others simply pass on to us what Germany pays. 

For five years, ever since Locarno, Europe has been 
wrestling with the problem of disarmament; but it has 
been unable to make any real progress because it has 
been unable to arrive at an adjustment of political 
issues, which would be decisively affected by any re- 
duction of armies. Today, thanks to the economic crisis, 
these political issues have again become so acute that 
present hope of compromise does not exist. 

Moreover, since France, the nation most powerfully 
armed, has been least hit by the economic crisis and 
feels herself most exposed by reason alike of Italian and 
German policies, she is unlikely to abandon her weap- 
ons now. And not only is France able to afford her own 
military establishment, but she is able to supply loans 
to finance her allies’ preparations. 


Is Europe at present governments are not talking 
about Kellogg Pacts, League Covenants, and 
the Spirit of Locarno. They are talking the old-fash- 
ioned lingo of prestige, provinces, and parity in arma- 
ments. Europe, for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated, has relapsed into its old, accustomed European 
phrase and policy. A League Conference, whether for 
disarmament or for some other end, instantly resolves 
itself into a battle for points between rival nations and 
rival groups. At Geneva the other day Italy and Ger- 
many, backed by Russia, opposed Benes as chairman of 
the Conference, despite the universal recognition that 
he was the ideal man. This was because Czechoslo- 
vakia is an ally of France—a bit of tactics utterly dis- 
gusting to the British, who had invited Benes to stand. 
In this circumstance, too, was one explanation for the 
sudden popularity of the name of Dawes in the meeting. 

The decision of the recent Council to hold the con- 
ference in 1932 was a choice between two evils. It was 
no longer possible, after five years, to keep up the bluff 
of a preparatory commission. But otherwise it was 
necessary to admit final failure or fix a date, and with 
utter pessimism the Council chose the latter course. A 
real disarmament treaty in 1932 is just as impossible as 
a Five-Power Naval Treaty was in 1930, and for the 
same reason, namely, that European nations are di- 
vided now by precisely the issues which prevented 
Franco-Italian agreement in London. 

In any disarmament conference in Europe today all 
the business would be done under the table, and it 
would be a first-class row. It would remind Mr. Stim- 
son of his painful sensations of disappointment—if not 
of surprise—when Messrs. Grandi and Tardieu, meta- 
phorically speaking, kicked each other so violently un- 
der the mahogany, when the five-power naval confer- 
ence assembled around the table at London. 


























































Distributing Conrad Hubert’s Millions 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


ONE MAN found an ingenious way to distribute a fortune 
after death. The novel idea enlisted the services of three 
wise men whom money alone could not have hired— 
Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, and Julius Rosenwald 


Coxe Husert died in February, three years 
ago, at Cannes in France. He was not par- 
ticularly well known, though he had toiled and achieved 
through a long life on two continents. At least he had 
toiled on two continents and achieved on one; for his 
sojourn in Russia, the land of his birth, and in Ger- 
many, the land of his first adoption, had been quite 
barren. It was long after he had come to America, a 
penniless immigrant lad of twenty-two, when he began 
to stand out among his fellow men. He was industrious, 
inventive, persevering. He became rich. 

After Conrad Hubert died his fame grew rapidly. In 
life he had been one of a hundred thousand successful 
business men. In death he gained admittance to a much 
smaller circle; he was the originator of an idea. He 
left a will. He left also what has amounted to about 
$8,000,000. After providing that a fourth of the estate 
should go to a sister and two brothers, Mr. Hubert di- 
rected his trustees to pay the remainder “to such re- 
ligious, educational, charitable, and benevolent institu- 
tions that shall in other respects be valid under the laws 
of the State of New York, and for such purpose to select 
a committee of three prominent citizens who shall in- 
vestigate and determine the institutions to receive such 
gifts or bequests and the respec- 
tive amounts thereof.” 

Here was a man too busy mak- 
ing money, perhaps, to perfect any 
detailed plan for distributing it 
after he had gone; too wise, pos- 
sibly, to attempt the task; too worn 
out, it may be, from an earlier and 
unsuccessful effort to assume the 
responsibility. Whatever the rea- 
son, he denied himself the pleasure 
that comes with personal giving. 

When this Russian born, Ger- 
man trained, American business 
man died unexpectedly in France, 
his executors found a job on their 
hands, “to select a committee of 
three prominent citizens who shall 
investigate and determine the in- 
stitutions to receive such gifts.” 
They could have chosen any three 
gentlemen of reasonable promi- 
nence, and washed their hands of 
further responsibility. But the 
very novelty of the idea, the 
amount of money involved, as well 
as the usual respect for the dead, 
caused the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York and their co- 
trustee, Mr. C. Bertram Plante, to 
rise to the occasion. 
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THE LATE CONRAD HUBERT 


“Three prominent citizens.” Mr. Hubert died in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and as is invariably the experience with 
estates a year passed before it was time for the trus- 
tees to function. Who were the country’s most promi- 
nent citizens at that moment? Mr. Hoover, of course; 
but he was taking office as President. Mr. Coolidge, 
surely, since he was stepping down from the presiden- 
tial chair after distinguished service. Mr. Alfred E. 
Smith was our most prominent citizen in the opinion 
of the fifteen million who had just voted for him. 


Pre AUDACITY is often rewarded. The trustees 
explained the situation to Messrs. Coolidge and 
Smith. Since both were accustomed to public service 
they agreed to serve. Here was a Republican and a 
Democrat, a Protestant and a Catholic, a Massachu- 
setts man and a New Yorker; what sort of third man 
should complete this committee? The trustees selected 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, himself a philanthropist, a resi- 
dent of Chicago, widely recognized as one of the most 
prominent Jews in the United States. 

Did the committee write letters to one another, 
compare their ideas, and proceed to divide the money 
among well known and deserving institutions? It did 
not. The three prominent citizens 
met at intervals over a period of 
six months, in all-day sessions at 
the office of the Bankers Trust 
Company in New York—one com- 
ing from Chicago, another fronf 
Northampton. They conscientiously 
fulfilled that provision in the will 
which designated them “a com- 
mittee of three prominent citizens 
who shall investigate.” 

To have been selected under 
such circumstances is sufficient to 
inspire these institutions to further 
service, and Mr. Hubert’s money 
will acquire added value. Five of 
them receive $500,000 each: the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, St. Vin- 
cent’s and Beekman Street hospi- 
tals in New York, and Provident 
Hospital in Chicago. Five other 
institutions receive $250,000 each: 
the Y. M. C. A. of Jersey City, 
where Mr. Hubert’s business was 
located; the Jewish Mental Health 
Society, in New York, for a new 
hospital; the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene; the Jewish 
Theological Seminary; and New 
York University, for a new build- 
ing. The American National Red 
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THEY DETERMINED WHAT INSTITUTIONS SHOULD RECEIVE THE MILLIONS LEFT BY CONRAD HUBERT 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, and Julius Rosenwald of Illinois. 


Cross receives $375,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing for the New York chapter; $200,000 is given to the 
Children’s Aid Society in New York for a children’s 
center; $175,000 to the Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
in New York, and $50,000 each to the New York Found- 
ling Hospital and to the International Migration Service. 

The committee thus disposed of $4,600,000, and the 
trustees distributed checks last December. They take 
becoming pride in the fact that the sum in their hands 
for distribution at that time was about $1,000,000 larger 
than the appraised value of the securities in Mr. Hu- 
bert’s estate at the time of his death. The securities 
which he had held were converted into cash on the now 
historic rising market of 1928-’29, and so reinvested that 
no shrinkage occurred. 

The next million will be distributed among a second 
group of institutions selected by Messrs. Coolidge, 
Smith, and Rosenwald—the University of Chicago, Beth 
Israel Hospital in New York, Howard University in 
Washington, Henry Street Settlement in New York, 
American Foundation for the Blind, William and Mary 
College in Virginia, the University of Virginia, and the 
Catholic University in the city of Washington. After 
those bequests have been made, it is expected that 
funds will still be available—for some of the estate was 
far from liquid—and a third group of ten institutions 
has been designated by the committee. 

Many are the stories and anecdotes that could be told, 
we presume, by those men who aided these three 
prominent citizens in their deliberations. The pro- 
verbial silence of “Cal” is matched by the loquacious- 
ness of “Al.” At their final meeting, for example, with 
gentlemen of the press in the room, Mr. Coolidge’s re- 
marks as chairman were somewhat as follows: “The 
meeting is called to order. Mr. Smith will act as 
spokesman for the committee.” That leaders of Democ- 
racy and Republicanism can work together in harmony 
has been demonstrated. Politics presumably was barred. 

Mr. Hubert perfected the pocket flashlight, and de- 
veloped and manufactured a vacuum cleaner, a check 
protector, a speedometer, and similar articles. He was 
truly a successful business man. At the time of his 
death a new factory was rising in Jersey City—extend- 
ing a block in each direction, six stories high—devoted 


to the manufacture of flashlights and of batteries for 
all purposes. From the great corner room set apart for 
Mr. Hubert, which he was destined never to occupy, 
looking out upon the skyscrapers of. Manhattan, his 
friend and legal representative now directs the busi- 
ness. No account of Conrad Hubert and his millions, 
indeed, would be complete without frequent mention of 
the influence of this long-time friend, C. Bertram 
Plante. It was he who wrote the will; it was he who 
joined with the trust company to carry out its unique 
provisions; and it is he who has stepped in to manage 
the affairs of the Bond Electric Corporation which Mr. 
Hubert founded. 


lage Husert was not shirking responsibil- 
ity when he drew up his will, on the eve 
of his departure on the European vacation that ended 
with his death. Evidently he had faith in the judg- 
ment of his trustees. Possibly he was intentionally 
pioneering in the field of philanthropy, as he had pio- 
neered in his business career. Whether by accident 
or design, Mr. Hubert originated a method for the wise 
distribution of an estate intended for religious, educa- 
tional, charitable, and benevolent purposes. And to the 
institutions that were to be selected for him by others 
he gave his millions “absolutely and forever.” There 
were no embarrassing conditions, they need take no 
orders from the dead. 

In almost every instance the institutions receiving 
Mr. Hubert’s money have definite plans which will in- 
crease their usefulness. No gift goes merely into an 
endowment fund, nor for current expenses. Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. Carnegie discovered many years ago, in 
their own lifetimes, that men who could accumulate 
great fortunes might be incapable of the later task of 
wise distribution. The Hubert will applies to an estate 
that principle of calling upon others to determine the 
institutions to receive such gifts. 

One gathers from the trustees that they rather en- 
joyed their unique function, that they would like to see 
Mr. Hubert’s example followed by others, that they 
truly believe these “three prominent citizens” made a 
better job of giving six million dollars away than could 
have been made by the flashlight manufacturer himself. 
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Where Motor Cars 


Es IN THIS DAY of quantity production, 50,000 
automobiles is no inconsiderable number. 
Spaced in funeral procession they would form a line 
fully 200 miles long. Nor is the qualifying adjective 
haphazardly chosen, for this is a story of cars that were 
but are no more—a tale of roadsters, of coupes, and of 
phaetons, of motor-driven vehicles of a hundred differ- 
ent makes or shapes, that have outlived their time and 
come to a most amazing end. 

Day after day yet others are joining this vanishing 
cortege. Hauled in modern motor-drawn tumbrils that 
carry as many as six to a load, they reach their final 
destination in the Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
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pany, at Dearborn, Michigan, to be stripped of their 
raiment, their bodies and bones to go into furnaces to 
be melted into steel. They who are of that long for- 
saken tribe once left to bleach on dump heaps, or were 
furtively abandoned in some vacant field, are now be- 
ing made to serve the needs of industry. This proces- 
sion of derelicts passes by at the rate of three hundred 
a day. 

For such is one of the ways of making steel—55 per 
cent. scrap and 45 per cent. pig iron. The scrap may 
come from any of a variety of sources: from dismantled 
ships, from machinery that is obsolete, from cast-out 
stuff often seen in a neighborhood junk yard, or may be 
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Walk the Plank 





supplied by the trimmings and turnings resulting from 
shop or mill operations. What is distinctly new here is 
that an essential ingredient is rescued out of what in 
the past has been mostly allowed to disintegrate into 
utter worthlessness. 

Experiments that led to this salvaging of old or use- 
less motor cars, by Henry Ford, were begun in Febru- 
ary, 1930. A handful of men were set at work on a few 
stationary. cars to discover what they would yield. To- 
day the visitor finds three moving conveyors, hundreds 
of feet long, operated in the Rouge Plant Open Hearth 
building. Two are used for dismantling, with one of the 
pair continuing in extension for carrying to furnaces 





merely for junk—and salvages every ounce of them. 










By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 





what finally remains of junked cars. A third serves to 
convey parts and various scrap, other than steel, to 
trucks which carry them to the department of salvage. 
Nothing is thrown away. Every ounce of every car is 
made to serve some use. 

No car is too old, too large, nor yet too small for ac- 
ceptance when Ford dealers send them in. Irrespective 
of age, make, or condition, a uniform price of $20 is 
paid for each one. There is but a single proviso: every 
car must have at least some semblance of tires, and 
contain a battery. 

The first operation is the salvaging of whatever oil or 
gasoline remains in the cars. Then, brought in squads 
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from a nearby storing field, they are pulled by auto- 
matic cables up a short runway to the face of the dis- 
mantling lines. Here they rest on the under part of the 
axle housing. Two hundred men distributed along 
these lines completely dismantle an average of 400 cars 
every eight hours. 

The wreckers attack the derelicts from every angle. 
Some advance upon them from the front, from the back 
or sides, while still others work inside the slowly mov- 
ing bodies. Headlight lenses and-lamp bulbs are ex- 
tracted. Spark plugs and batteries are removed. Every 
fragment of glass is displaced; that which is intact, or 
can be cut to size, will be utilized for glazing in Ford 
buildings, while the bits will go to the Rouge Plant 
glass factory for remelting. Floor boards travel to the 
box factories to be used for crate tops. 

Those within the cars yank out every particle of up- 
holstery. Cotton and hair are stuffed into sacks, to be 
baled and sold in the market. Cloth and covers of 
every kind, muslin from the tops, leather from the roof, 
sides, and seats, go to electric sewing machine operators 
located within a few feet of the conveyor lines, to be 
converted into buffing wheels, polishing wheels, or 
aprons. Trimmings that are left are sewn into hand 
pads. Gasoline tanks are rent from their moorings for 
the terne steel they will yield. 

Compressed air wrenches, set in reverse, are applied 
to the wheel nuts. Removed in a jiffy, the nuts are 
tossed into barrels. Automatically controlled, the re- 
leased wrenches slip into the air and out of the way. 
Off come the car wheels. Inspectors examine the tires. 
If the tread is good they will be salvaged, later to be 
sold at the company’s commissary. If the tread is poor, 
men place the entire article between the jaws of a cut- 
ter which severs both the tire and the rim. The rubber 
is piled on the scrap hauling conveyor, to be conducted 
to salvage carts. The rims are tossed into any one of 
the cars, to move on toward that ultimate resting place 
within an open hearth furnace. Horns are salvaged, 
likewise hubcaps for aluminum, ignition wire for cop- 
per, oil cups for brass, bushings for bronze, and other 
bearings for babbitt. 

The hulks reach the torch men. Long tongues of 
oxygen flame seek out and burn the engine supports 
free from the frames. Overhead air hoists are attached 
to the motors, and they are swung to a smaller con- 
veyor which carries them and their fittings into the 
mouth of a washer. Here swift jets of boiling water 
and soda ash clean them of grease. Expelled at the 
opposite end, they travel to machines which take them 
apart that the non-ferrous metals may be separated 
from the ferrous and so be made ready for melting, 
each according to kind. 


No COMPLETELY DESPOILED, the cars are pro- 
pelled to the crusher. At first glance you might 
suppose this machine merely a short covered-bridge 
for some reason built over the conveyor bed, except 
that it is of powerful construction. Its walls are rein- 
forced with steel rails; its ceiling is of peculiar build— 
a very thick and a ponderous ceiling. Propelled by the 
conveyor, the chassis—with or without the frame of a 
top, depending upon the model that at this moment is 
entering—finds itself between the walls of the crusher. 


It comes to a halt. There is a movement, and that: 


movement is made by the ceiling that lies overhead. 
Released by the slackening of cables that are support- 
ing its weight, it is descending. You think of Wilkie 
Collins’ story of “A Terribly Strange Bed.” But there 
is no escape for this victim. ; 
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Slowly and with deadly intent, the weighted ceiling 
—twenty-two tons of it—moves downward. There is 
a crack like a pistol shot, then another. A crunching of 
wood, a whining of resisting steel greets the ear: a last 
sigh as little breaths of air are sent outward under the 
tremendous pressure. Then the ceiling, once more 
operated by the turn of a lever, recedes and leaves the 
distorted mass still writhing in its wake. 

The conveyor moves forward. Another dismantled 
hulk finds itself beneath the ever fateful roof. Again it 
descends. Once more the forward march. So, time 
after time, car after car, the whole day through. 

Huddled in heaps, these things that were once ve- 
hicles travel for some distance at a common level, then 
the conveyor. which bears them turns and ascends to 
the floor that lies above the wrecking pit. On this floor, 
which is in effect a balcony of huge dimensions, are the 
open-hearth furnaces and all those appurtenances 
necessary to the conversion of scrap and pig iron into 
baths of steel. One may look over one of the balus- 
traded edges of this mammoth balcony into vast bins 
that contain tons upon tons of scrap steel brought from 
still other sources; for that which is had by demolish- 
ing old cars forms but a fraction of the entire amount 
of scrap metal which is used. 


Cem FROM THIS vantage point, you come 
nearer the furnaces that line the opposite side 
of the balcony. There are ten of them, each bearing a 
number. Along steel tracks, laid in the balcony floor, 
moves the engine that charges these ovens of fire. Con- 
trary to the habit of vehicles, this powerful mechanism 
travels sidewise, so that it always faces the furnace 
doors and may be brought immediately opposite any of 
the ten. From its front extends a ram. Obedient to 
levers under the hand of its pilot, this giant plunger is 
made to feed the ingredients into the furnaces. 

It is into the mouths of these furnaces the derelicts 
go. Already they have ascended from the pit below. 
Now they are advanced by the conveyor to within a 
short distance of the furnace fronts. Here a turn brings 
them beneath the end of an overhead monorail. Hooks 
grapple them, and one by one they glide to the front of 
that furnace into which they are to be thrust. The 


charging engine approaches, and halts in position. ~* 


From somewhere a furnace attendant touches a switch. 
Like a miniature curtain, a furnace door moves upward. 
Within you catch a glimpse of yet other wrecks, twisted 
by the action of terrific heat; restless, heaving, writhing 
rebelliously under the whirlwinds of gaseous flames that 
are continuously blown upon them from above. But you 
get only a flash of this picture within the frame. In a 
moment it is partly blanked out by the approach of the 
car wreckage. Pushed forward through the open door 
by the charging ram, the twisted mass seems almost to 
float upon this consuming sea of fire. The ram recedes, 
only to enter again and thrust the charge deeper into 
the basin. Flames lick upward. The ram withdraws. 
The curtaining door descends. Ashes to ashes, steel to 
steel. Time after time, until the furnace has received 
its needed load of scrap and pig iron. 

In a manner of speaking, you may see the wrecks 
again; that is, if you choose to wait until some ten hours 
later when the bath is tapped. The junked cars are a 
part of the gorgeous liquid stream that flows into a 
ladle of Gargantuan size. In the course of operations 
this molten steel will be cast into ingots, these ingots 
will be turned into blooms, and so, through the Rouge 
Plant steel mill, into billets and bars that will in time 
make parts for still other motor cars. 
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Justice Holmes 
at Ninety’ 


By 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Chief Justice of the United States 


HE NATION salutes Mr. Justice Holmes on this 
happy and unique anniversary. 

If we make our estimates in terms of the spirit, its 
power, its alertness, its sensitiveness to impression, its 
keenness of interest in the shifting scenes of human ex- 
perience, Mr. Justice Holmes is not old, but invincibly 
young. It is difficult for one who is in daily and inti- 
mate association with him to think of great age, as he 
is a constant contradiction of all that great age usually 
implies. He has abundantly the zest of life and his age 
crowns that eagerness and unflagging interest with the 
authority of experience and wisdom. In his important 
work, he is indefatigable. No one could be more scrup- 
ulous in meeting every obligation; no one more intense 
in devotion to his task. Every case that is presented to 
the court arouses in him such immediate and earnest 
response that it is almost impossible to realize that in 
his service in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts he 
has been listening to argument for almost fifty years. 

He has the dauntlessness ‘and unquenchable fire of 
youth—ever ready, ever undismayed. His wit is as 
quick as ever, and his mental thrust as skilful and as 
vigorous. Above all, he is as lovable as ever—with the 
warm heart that resists the chill of years. While con- 
serving his strength in a prudent and dignified with- 
drawal from the trivialities of conventional social inter- 
course, he is today, as ever, the best company in Wash- 
ington; and I think that ane could search the world in 
vain for any personality more electric and inspiring in 
its contacts. 

This anniversary brings to our minds with startling 
emphasis the youthfulness of our country, its splendid, 
adventurous, exciting youth. On March 8, 1841, when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., was born, a new President, 
William Henry Harrison, had just beén inaugurated 
after the twelve years of the Jackson-Van Buren era. 
Only a few days before the great case of Groves vs. 
Slaughter had been heard in the Supreme Court, with 
the arguments of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, in 
relation to state and federal power over the introduc- 
tion of slaves within state borders. Daniel Webster was 
about to assume the office of Secretary of State. 

When the infant Holmes opened his eyes in that for- 
tunate New England home, and met the proud and lov- 
ing gaze of the father—the senior Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who enriched the literature of his country with 


“A radio address delivered on Justice Holmes’ ninetieth birthday. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: aristocrat, soholar, 
judge, philosopher, writer, and for twenty-eight years 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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the rare charm of the poet and essayist, and was 
destined through his son to confer an even greater 
distinction upon our jurisprudence—the people of the 
United States numbered about seventeen millions as 
against about one hundred and twenty-three millions 
now. 

The movement to the Oregon country over the Ore- 
gon trail had not yet begun. The rush to California, 
due to the discovery of gold, was still several years dis- 
tant, and the great resources of natural wealth in Colo- 
rado, Nevada and the far Northwest were yet un- 
known. The Mexican War was still to be fought. 
Within this period of ninety years, what restless adven- 
ture, what terrible peril, and what vast achievements, 
culminating in a world—in the truest sense a new world 
— transformation too near to us to be adequately ap- 
preciated—with facilities hitherto undreamed of, with 
novel intimacies and astounding revelations of the ways 
of nature. 

The most beautiful and the rarest thing in the world 
is a complete human life, unmarred, unified by intelli- 
gent purpose and uninterrupted accomplishment, 
blessed by great talent employed in the worthiest activi- 
ties, with a deserved fame never dimmed and always 
growing. Such a rarely beautiful life is that of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. 

I could not give you, if I would, even an epitome of 
wuch a career. But many of you who are listening to me 
may be glad of the mention of some of its outstanding 
points, so that in part, at least, you may visualize the 
life of the man you honor. 

How could he have been better born or more richly 
endowed by parentage and environment? Best of all, 
perhaps, was the imperative urge to make these advan- 
tages count. But as he came to manhood outward cir- 
cumstances were not propitious. The clouds of civil 
strife towered over his future path, and when he was 
graduated from Harvard in 1861 we were in the midst 
of war. His first public act was to give himself to the 
defense of his country. 


[x THE WAR he was thrice wounded—shot through 
the breast at Ball’s Bluff and through the 
neck at Antietam. The country narrowly escaped irre- 
parable loss. After being wounded at Antietam he was 
for a time lost to his friends, and his father’s story, “My 
Hunt After the Captain” (Captain Holmes) is one of 
the nation’s literary treasures. 

Retiring from the army, young Holmes studied law 
and came to the bar in 1867. Then followed years of 
intense study, not the ordinary legal studies but the ex- 
traordinary pursuits of a mind of the highest order bent 
upon piercing to the very roots of our law and laying 
bare the fascinating processes of its growth. That 
period of study and of teaching law culminated in his 
famous Lowell lectures of 1880, published in 1881, when 
he was forty—“The Common Law,” which stand as an 
unsurpassed contribution to the understanding of our 
legal concept. 

In December, 1882, forty-eight years ago, he was ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts. A little less than seventeen years 
later he was made Chief Justice of that court. And 
then, in December, 1902, he became Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. With many 
judges that would be the end of the recital, or, at least, 
of public interest in it, but, with Mr. Justice Holmes, 
our special interest begins with his judicial career. For 
this judge, without doffing the judicial robe, has made 
himself not only the expounder and artificer of the law 
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but a leader of opinion, with an influence transcending 
the limits usually assigned to judicial utterances. 

What is his secret? An arresting style, which gives 
point and finish to decision; a pungent wit, which is 
above the law; the broad vision of.a philosopher, a sense 
of reality; an instinct for leadership; a capacity for 
making the old serve the new, both being clay in the 
hands of the expert potter. Mr. Justice Holmes, old? 
He is the exemplar and prophet of the young—the 
apostle of the latest generation, the. master equally of 
blackletter learning and the most recent thought, with 
the keen eye to discern folly, whether of the ancient 
or of the modern. More modern than the modernist, 
for he knows what is not modern; truer to the old 
than many a conservative, for he is more likely to 
know how the old became such, and what in it is worth 
conserving. 

We have had great judges, but Mr. Justice Holmes 
cannot be confined to any such category. Let him tell 
his own story in the revealing words of an address made 
by him over thirty years ago: 


Y WAY HAS BEEN by the ocean of the law. 

On that I have learned a part of the great 
lesson, the lesson not of law, but of life. There were few 
of the charts and lights for which one longed when I be- 
gan. One found oneself plunged in a thick fog of details 
—in a black and frozen night, in which were no flowers, 
no spring, no easy joys. Voices of authority warned that 
in the crush of that ice any craft might sink. One heard 
Burke saying that law sharpens the mind by narrow- 
ing it. One heard in Thackeray of a lawyer bending all 
the powers of a great mind to a mean profession. One 
saw that artists and poets shrank from it as from an 
alien world. One doubted oneself how it could be 
worthy of the interest of an intelligent mind. And yet 
one said to oneself, law is human—it is a part of man, 
and of one world with all the rest. There must be a 
drift, if one will go prepared and have patience, which 
will bring one out to daylight and a worthy end. You 
all have read or heard the story of Nansen and see the 
parallel which I use. 

“In the first stage one has companions, cold and black 
though it be, and if he sticks to it, he finds at last thats 
there is a drift as was foretold. But if he is a man of 
high ambitions he must leave even his fellow-adventur- 
ers and go forth into a deeper solitude and greater 
trials. He must start for the pole. In plain words, he 
must face the loneliness of original work. 

“No one can cut out new paths in company. He does 
that alone. He knows now what he had divined at the 
outset, that one part of the universe yields the same 
teaching as any other if only it is mastered; that the dif- 
ference between the great way of taking things and the 
small, between philosophy and gossip, is only the differ- 
ence between realizing the part as a part of a whole 
and looking at it in its isolation as if it really stood 
apart. I care not very much for the form if in some way 
he has learned that he cannot set himself against the 
universe as a rival god, to criticize it, or to shake his 
fist at the skies, but that his meaning is its meaning, his 
only worth as a part of it, as a humble instrument of 
the universal power. 

“It seems to me that this is the key to intellectual 
salvation, as the key to happiness is to accept a like 
faith in one’s heart, and to be, not merely a necessary, 
but a willing instrument in working out the inscrutable 
end.” 

That, I think, may be taken to be the confession of 
faith of Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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Alphonso or Republic? 


By ROGER SHAW 





Seas HAS BEEN in a particularly 
uneasy state since early last 
December, when militant republicans 
undertook to depose King Alphonso XIII 
by force of arms. There was a pitched 
battle at Jaca, near the French frontier, in 
which the monarchists triumphed by 
heavy artillery fire. A hundred repub- 
licans were killed: and a hundred cap- 
tured. Meanwhile Major Ramon Franco, 
popular Spanish flier, in company with 
several brother aviators, bombarded Ma- 
drid with republican propaganda and flew to the safe 
exile of Portugal. The king brought home from 
Morocco the dread Foreign Legion, loyal mercenaries on 
double pay. On February 8 came a royal decree re- 
storing freedom of speech, press, and assembly, after 
an interim of seven years. Free parliamentary elec- 
tions were promised for March. Then General Beren- 
guer resigned as premier, after a year’s dictatorship. 

The king summoned José Sanchez Guerra, a states- 
man of liberal tendencies but elderly and in ill-health, 
to become premier. Two years previously Guerra had 
led a rebellion against the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera, and his appointment was expected to win popu- 
lar support. But failing to form a workable cabinet, 
Guerra was succeeded by Admiral Juan Bautista Aznar 
y Cabanas. Aznar is a seventy-year-old seadog, identi- 
fied with no political party. He commanded the cruiser 
Vizeaya at Santiago in 1898, was captured by the 
Americans, and sojourned forsten weeks at Norfolk. 

Leading Spanish political parties include the Con- 
servative, which is monarchial and clerical, but favors 
constitutional government; the Liberal, monarchial but 
modernizing; the Republican, eager to dethrone Al- 
phonso; the Socialist, made up of labor unions, hostile 
to Alphonso; and the Patriotic Union, which is Fascist, 
favors dictatorship, and backed Primo de Rivera’s abso- 
lute rule. Most of the republicans are professors, in- 
tellectuals, and professional men, who admire neigh- 
boring France. The army is Alphonso’s strongest asset. 

Admiral Aznar’s new cabinet contains monarchists of 
all shades, including ex-dictator Berenguer as war min- 
ister and Juan de la Cierva, father of the autogyro in- 
ventor, as minister of public works. Two other cabinet 
members, Count Romanones and the Marquis of Al- 
hucemas, have served as premiers in the past. The 
promised elections have been indefinitely postponed, 
although it is assumed that they will take place before 
summer. Changes in the Constitution are contem- 
‘ plated by the liberal-minded. 

As this is written, it appears that Admiral Aznar’s 
monarchist following will consolidate their strong posi- 
tion. The opposition is so heterogeneous—doctrinaire 
republicans, socialists, students, discontented officers— 
that effective resistance seems impossible. At least the 
monarchists know what they want, and have it. Fascist 
dictatorship, however, is doomed in Spain. 











The Flame of Monarchy 
Burns Low 


From La Politica Cémica, 
Havana, Cuba 


Modern Spain dates back to 1469, when 

Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabella of 

Castile to merge their dominions. Twenty- 

three years later this couple dispatched 

Columbus to the New World, thereby 

* laying the foundations for an all-powerful 

2>>(¢ colonial empire. The Protestant Refor- 

mation proved a deadly adversary to im- 

perial Spain; for in 1581 the Dutch won 

their independence and in 1588 the Eng- 

lish overwhelmed a great naval armada, 
humbling Spanish sea-power. 

In 1808 Napoleon conquered Spain and elevated his 
brother Joseph to tue kingship for a time, and during 
this period the South American possessions dropped 
away one by one. Later Spain was torn by dynastic 
disputes, and in 1873 a republic was organized. But 
royalty was reinstated, and in 1876 there was. promul- 
gated the none too liberal Constitution. This is still 
the basis of Spanish government. Cuba and the Philip- 
pines were lost by the Spanish-American war in 1898. 

Alphonso XIII, the present monarch, was literally 
born a king; for his birth occurred six months after the 
death of his father, Alphonso XII, in 1886. Brought up 
under the regency of his mother, Queen Maria Chris- 
tina, the youngster was crowned in 1906. During the 
World War he maintained his country’s strict neutrality, 
although popular opinion favored Catholic Austria. 
Alphonso, a thorough sportsman and debonair cavalier, 
has on the whole been weil liked. His English-born 
queen, Victoria, is decidedly popular. 

Spain was in an unsettled state following the war..- 
One ineffective cabinet succeeded another, there was a 
well-organized separatist movement in Barcelona and 
Catalonia (where the natives speak an ancient semi- 
French), while in Morocco the Spanish armies were 
slaughtered by the Riffs of Abd-el-Krim. 

In the fall of 1923, General Primo de Rivera executed 
a successful coup d’etat, and established a military dic- 
tatorship in imitation of the Italian Fascists. All demo- 
cratic methods, including the Constitution, were swept 
aside and the general strove to establish order with 
the support of the king. He resigned under pressure in 
January, 1930, to be succeeded by General Berenguer. 
Under Berenguer’s régime all classes have become dis- 
satisfied. Student rioting in the university towns is 
chronic, the powerful trade unions have struck repeat- 
edly, the Catalan “rebels” have reasserted themselves, 
and even the army has shown evidences of disaffection. 

Illiteracy is probably the greatest foe. Of 22,000,000 
Spaniards, inhabiting the 190,000 square miles of con- 
tinental Spain, sixty-four per cent. were illiterate in 
1900 and forty-five per cent. in 1920—a considerable 
gain. But literate or not, the Spaniards have pride. 
Their ancestors, in a thirteenth-century oath to the 
king, declared: “We who are as good as you swear to 
you who are no better than ourselves to accept you as 
our lord, providing that you observe all our laws.” 
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LARGE families are the 
rule in Porto Rico, and 
one of the major prob- 
lems of Governor Roose- 
velt is that of reduc- 
ing infant mortality. 


By 
MUNA LEE 


The Winning of San Juan Hill 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT'S peace-time victory in 


Porto Rico recalls a famous exploit of his father 


HE COMPLETION of Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt’s first year as Governor of Porto Rico 

found him, to all appearances, the most popular man on 
the island and undoubtedly the busiest. His major 
achievement so far has been the concentration of public 
interest on the economic situation instead of on politics, 
that favorite pastime and occupation of Porto Rico since 
earliest Spanish times. With a touch of fatalism, the 
reaction of the people themselves to their poverty had 
been for the most part the simple acceptance of a tragic 
fact; under Governor Roosevelt, the fact is no longer 
accepted, but is being vigorously fought. He has won 
support from all shades of opinion in his campaign for 
better economic conditions, and has pledged to his pro- 
gram not merely the political and cultural leaders and 
the larger economic interests, but the great mass of the 
people. In other words, he has 
brought hope to a land which had 
long since forgotten how to hope. 

In his work for Porto Rico, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has been greatly 
aided by an evident liking for his 
job. His first efforts to learn Span- 
ish soon after his arrival were 
quoted everywhere with the amused 
satisfaction with which a parent 
tells of his son’s delightful blunders; 
and the fact that the Governor of 
Porto Rico is now equally at home 
in both Spanish and English is a 
point of pride with all. It is indica- 
tive of the interest which he has 
taken in the historic past of Porto 
Rico; and in the actualities of its 
present life. 

He knows its legends and _ its 
folk-lore and its historical and po- al 
litical background. One of his first 
official acts was to visit every town 
of the island, even the remote small 
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villages of the interior. At one of these, a hamlet of 
some half-dozen families, the old mayor of the town 
came to meet him at the head of a little procession 
which included every inhabitant, down to a two- 
weeks’-old baby, and told him in sonorous Castilian 
that this was the greatest day in the village’s history; 
never before, since it had been founded in the seven- 
teenth century, had any governor, Spanish or American, 
set foot in its plaza! He has visited the huts of the 
laborers, and talked with them in their own language; 
shared their scanty meals; noted their conditions of 
living; and from this intimate personal contact has 
come his series of recommendations for the alleviation 
of the hard lot of Porto Rico’s undernourished thou« 
sands of American citizens. 


Particularly simpdtico, as the Spanish phrase has’ 


es * a. 
HELPING YOUNG PORTO RICO TO HELP ITSELF 


Porto Rico furnishes little work for girls in office or factory, but 
they are taught to make a living at home. 
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GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 

goes out into the highways 

and byways to meet the 
typical Porto Ricans. 





it, has been his apprecia- 

tion of the rich past of 

the little island whose 

first governor was Ponce 

de Leon, and whose 
streets and churches and great masses of old forti- 
fications are eloquent testimonials to the power and 
strength of the Spanish Empire in the New World. 
Governor Roosevelt has organized a commission to seek 
out and mark these monuments of the past; and has 
shown to many Porto Ricans sites of great historical in- 
terest of which.they themselves had become unaware 
through years of indifference. His Roosevelt Poetry 
Medals, given for the two best poems, one in Spanish 
and one in English, submitted to a group of bi-lingual 
judges by native-born Porto Ricans, attracted about 125 
contestants; and the awarding of the medals, on Octo- 
ber 12, Columbus Day, was one of the most colorful 
events of his administration so far. 

The Bureau of Commerce and Industry which he es- 
tablished has been notably successful in extending the 
market for Porto Rican products in the United States, 
and in establishing prices which have enabled the 
workers to produce objects of finer quality and higher 
grade. In the case of the women needleworkers, for 
instance, many of whom had keen wearing out their 
eyesight and their health over piecework at twenty-five 
cents a day or even less, care has been taken to see that 
_ the actual workers, and not middlemen, shall. now re- 
ceive the benefit of their labor. Orders are coming in 
from all over the United States for these beautiful em- 
broideries; none is too small nor too large to be filled 
exquisitely and promptly. 

He has shown his desire to make of the University of 
Porto Rico a truly Pan-American institution, a North 
American university in a Spanish-American setting, re- 
ceiving the best of both cultures, and combining them 
-in a great stream of influence which should prove a 
fruitful source of understanding and friendship. 

Governor Roosevelt has also, to use a current pass- 
word, made people in the north “Porto Rico conscious.” 
He has shown clearly the responsibilities of the United 
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States to that loyal outpost in the Caribbean, and 
brought its problems and its difficulties home to many 
who had not been quite certain previously . as to 
whether Porto Rico was a city in the Philippines or a 
republic in Central America. And he has proved un- 
equivocally to the Porto Ricans themselves the good 
faith of the United States toward all its citizens, what- ~ 
ever their geographical location or their racial back- 
ground. And, in doing this, he has likewise proved _ 
America’s good faith as a nation to the whole of Span- 
ish America, whichhas always looked with keen inter- 
est upon Porto Rico as the true laboratory wherein the 
policy of the United States toward the South is being 
proved and tested. = 


Theodore Roosevelt asaet Rico, as Governor, oc- 


cupies Government HouseNn San Juan—the Palace of 
Santa Catalina, as the Spanish Governors called it— 
the oldest inhabited building aye American 
flag, with walls already hoary when the Pilgrims landed - 
at Plymouth. It is a striking contrast, the dynamic 
young representative of western thought and western 
action in the great high-ceilinged, stone-walled rooms, 
still picked out overhead with armorial bearings illus- 
trious in the history of an empire long since vanished 
from this hemisphere. But there is nothing of the his- 
trionic about it: the occupant of the palace is a man 
whose mind and strength are being devoted to the tre- 
mendous problems presented by a densely populated 
and unde hed land, suffering from the accumu- 
lated poverty of generations. These people, for their 
part, are meeting, with valiant determination, his own 
determination to work the problems through to a life- 
giving and hope-bringing conclusion. 

In that response which he has roused in the people 
themselves, and in the conscious desire to help which 
he has waked in the continental United States, lie the 
promise of his success. At the close of his first year 
as governor, he has won not merely a San Juan Hill like 
that his father took in Cuba. He has the confidence and 
the support of Porto Rico’s San Juan, and of the entire 


island. 
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The Future of American Railroads 


From the Pittsburgh 
Record, February 


WY xr THEY ARE merged 
into gigantic systems or 


are. allowed to remain as ‘they are, 
American railroads are likely to find that 
the second hundred years are going to be 
the hardest. During the past century 
our railway system has grown like a 
giant oak tree with roots entrenched and 
branches extended in all directions. But 
now that the railroads have attained 
great size, their sources of nourishment 
show signs of exhaustion. Is the giant 
oak dying? Or does it merely need 
some care and attention that it is not 
receiving? 

Twenty years ago 90 per cent. of the 
freight tonnage of this country moved 
by rail, but today the figure is some- 
where between 75 and 80 per cent. This 
shift of traffic away from the railroads 
to other forms of transportation became 
noticeable only within the past decade. 
From 1900 to 1920 freight carried by rail 
increased on the average seven per cent. 
a year; but since 1920 the rate of growth 
has been sharply diminished, the annual 
increase being only slightly in excess of 
one per cent. Railroad executives must 
view this trend of freight traffic with 
anxiety, but when they contemplate the 
34 per cent. decline in the number of 
passengers carried since 1920—a decline 
that means an annual loss of $414,000,000 
in revenue—their worries seem only to 
have begun. ... 

The reason traffic has been diverted 
from the railroads is suggested in the 
imaginative drawing that appears on the 
cover page of each issue of The Traffic 
World. In one corner an engine is pull- 
ing a train of cars. Overhead hovers an 
airplane. Directly in front of the train 
and across its path is a motor vehicle, 
while beyond this is a freight vessel 
laden with cargo. If to this picture were 
added the wires that transmit power, and 
the pipe lines that are becoming in- 
creasingly important factors in com- 
merce, we should have before us the 
major elements of competition that are 
testing the power of the railroad to sur- 
vive.... 

No one questions that there is a flight 
of traffic from the railroads; but what is 
to be done about it? 
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Nothing important can be done about 
it unless the public takes the situation 
in hand and insists that Congress adopt 
a policy based not only upon equal 
treatment of all forms of transportation 
at the hands of the government, but also 
upon an enlarged conception of the 
function of the railroads. If under such 
a policy the railroads cannot hold their 
own, they must accept their fate and go 
the way of all flesh. 

Pipe line competition, generally speak- 
ing, is fair and legitimate, since it is 
based upon commercial principles and 
not upon government subsidies. But no 
one can get very far in the study of the 
railroads and their chief competitors, the 
barge lines and motor vehicles, without 
discovering that in the race for traffic 
these three competitors do not start from 
scratch. Government funds subsidize 
the waterways and highways, with the 
result that their rates are considerably 
lower than they would naturally be if, 
like the railroads, they were compelled 
to defray all costs out of their own 
pockets. Considering the fact that the 
competitors of the rail lines can offer 
shippers something for nothing in the 
form of subnormal rates, the wonder is 
not that the railroads have lost traffic, 
but that they have not lost more traffic. 


HE BEST EXAMPLE of the unfair 

position in which the railroads 
find themselves in competing with water 
lines and motor vehicles is the way con- 
struction costs affect rates charged by 
these three transportation facilities. 

The railroads have invested $10,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000 in roadbeds, and 
each year they spend about 14 per cent. 
of their earnings for their maintenance. 


By HOWARD C. KIDD 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


The waterways and motor vehicles, 
however, use rights of way built at the 
expense of the public. To make our in- 
land waterways navigable, the Federal 
Government has_ spent $1,500,000,000 
since 1824; and since 1921 the public has 
lavished $10,000,000,000 in building hard 
surfaced roads. 

This expense is particularly galling to 
the railroads since, ironically enough, 
they have through taxation been forced 
to contribute to these public funds that 
have literally made the going easy for 
their competitors. While their competi- 
tors may laugh up their sleeves over this 
anomaly, railroad men would have a 
strange sense of humor if they saw any- 
thing to smile about in the situation. 

But the important thing about these 
construction costs is not who made them, 
but how they affect rates. The railroads 
must include their construction costs in 
the rates they charge, or go bankrupt, 
while the motor vehicles and waterways 
can forget them entirely. If to this han- 
dicap are added the burdens of taxation, 
maintenance expenses, and the details of 
regulation—all of which bear, relatively, 
upon the railroads more heavily than 
upon their competitors—it is easy to see 
why waterways and motor vehicles are 
in a position to make rates-so low that 
traffic is attracted to them as steel to a 
magnet... 

While objecting to any subsidy to 
water and motor vehicle transportation 
unless it is also extended to the rail- 
roads (shades of Senator Brookhart!), 
we should point out that the railroads 
in the early days of their development 
received subsidies from the government 
in the form of extensive land grants 
amounting to 150,000,000 acres. But 
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these gifts had a string attached to 
them that has proved to be a boom- 
erang. The government stipulated that, 
in accepting land, the railroads must 
agree to haul government property 
either for nothing or at greatly reduced 
As a result, the railroads, be- 
cause of these lower rates, are con- 
tributing enough to the government 
every twenty-five years to pay for the 
land they received. Instead of the gov- 
ernment giving the railroads a subsidy, 
the railroads have unwittingly given the 
government an annuity of $5,000,000 a 
year in perpetuity! In the light of the 
developments in transportation that have 
been suggested, what can be said of the 
future of our railroads? In spite of 
all their handicaps, the railroads are 
still by far our most important agencies 
of transportation, but they show marked 
signs of decline. In long-haul traffic— 
the average rail haul is 318 miles—they 
are supreme, but even here they are 
subject to inroads. In bulk freight, 
such as coal, one solid train can do the 
work of 1,000 trucks and 1,000 drivers, 
yet such an important coal road as the 
Reading reports a loss of mineral traffic 
to motor vehicles. In passenger business, 
the private automobile, if not the bus, 
seems permanently to have diverted 
traffic. And in short haul movements, 
tonnage is melting away rapidly... . 

Fundamentally, the railroads cannot 
lift themselves by their boot-straps, but 
they can be put in a position to help 
themselves. If the government adopts 
a policy of playing no favorites and 
permits the railroads to enlarge their 
functions there will be ample occasion 
for professional bears on railroad stocks 
to change their tune. 

The policy of fair play would put all 
forms of transportation on a strictly 


ANDREE STARTS 


The Swedish scien- 
tist's balloon off for 
the North Pole, in 
1897. Thirty-three 
years later, on August 
5 of last year, the 
remains of this ex- 
pedition were found 
on White Island, east 
of Spitzbergen. 
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commercial basis, 
while the enlarge- 
ment of the functions 
of railroads would 
convert them into 
department stores of 
transportation. As 
department stores 
the railroads would 
have for sale to ship- 
pers not only rail 
service, but also ser- 
vice by any medium 
of transportation in 
the heavens above, 
on the earth beneath, 
and on the waters that cover the earth. 
Under such a scheme, the coordination 
of rail, water, motor, and air services 
of which we have heard so much would 
be accomplished, and traffic would tend 
to flow in natural channels. 

If Congress takes an imaginative view 
of transportation as a whole, our rail- 
roads will surely find their natural 
economic level and play their necessary 
role in the future. If not . .. more 
than we realize, it may be a race be- 
tween intelligent legislation and outright 
catastrophe. 


How Did Andrée Die? 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


From The Spectator, London 


T= DEATH of Andrée and his 
companions is a mystery story 

whose authors died before the final 
chapters were written. I submit here a 
tentative draft of the missing chapters 
and offer a solution of the final problem. 
The tragedy must have come soon af- 
ter the landing. The diary entries are 


few and there is no material help from: 


them. We therefore turn to the evidence 
on White Island. 

When Dr. Gunnar Horn’s expedition 
discovered the Andrée remains on White 
Island, they found them remarkably pre- 
served, although not so miraculously as 
the newspapers said in the first accounts. 
This preservation of diaries, shreds of 
flesh, the remains of food, and other nor- 
mally perishable things was due to An- 
drée’s European propensity for making a 
camp in shelter, where the lee accumu- 
lates huge snowdrifts that become deep 
in the autumn and last far into the sum- 


mer. The remains were well preserved 
after thirty-three years. 

Plenty of food shows that hunger was 
not the cause of death; there was plenty 
of fresh meat, so scurvy was not the 
cause. There was driftwood, so that An- 
drée could have built a house more 
easily than Nansen did in the same 
neighborhood two years before. Nansen 
had had to burn animal fat for fuel, as 
he had neither driftwood nor kerosene; 
Andrée possessed both, and grease be- 
sides. His blue flame stove for the pet- 
rol was found by Horn to be still in good 
working condition. The cheerful tone 
of the Andrée and Strindberg diaries 
seems to have been justified. But death 
came instead, and with it mysteries that 
cloud our view. 

We see plainly that Strindberg died 


before the other two, for his body had 


been buried. It may have been simple 
illness in his case, for people die of nor- 








mal causes in the Arctic no less than in 


the Tropic or Temperate Zones. It may 
have been a fall over a cliff in hunting 
or the accidental discharge of a gun. 
Just possibly it could have been the at- 
tack of a polar bear. 

Everything goes to show that Andrée 
and Fraenkel died together, or at least 
that one of them died when the other 
was too weak to care for his body. 
Apart from some depredations by bears, 
everything about this double tragedy 
was therefore found in that condition 
which a police officer desires when he 
wants to solve by a study of clues the 
problem of a death that has no living 
witness. 

When the two men died they were 
lightly clad. Committed to the tradi- 
tional view that every death in the Arc- 
tic must be either from starvation or 
from cold, and deprived of the starva- 
tion theory by the abundance of every 
variety of food, the discoverers ignored 
the three kinds of fuel (the fat of ani- 
mals, the scattered driftwood, the kero- 
sene in the blue flame stove), and misin- 
terpreting the light clothing of Andrée 
and Fraenkel they concluded that: “They 
died in their sleep! The cold finished 
them.” 

There was a sleeping bag on the tent 
floor, but the inadequately clad men had 
not died in it. Yet they are said to have 
frozen to death in their sleep! 

In many European countries the fa- 
vorite method of suicide is with carbon 
monoxide generated by charcoal bra- 
ziers. When a chemist decides on sui- 
cide deliberately, rather than under a 
sudden stress, he commonly uses monox- 
ide. A notable proportion of all deaths 
that are connected with automobiles is 
from poisoning in garages when motors 
are running. 

Last summer in England, when the 
Andrée story appeared in the newspa- 
pers, one of the veterans of Polar ex- 
ploration who lives there said that there 
was no Polar expedition of the last thirty 
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or forty years which had not had one or 
more narrow escapes from death by car- 
bon monoxide. 

A case occurred on Admiral Byrd’s 
expedition in the Antarctic last year. A 
similar incident in the Arctic occurred 
during an expedition of mine twenty 
years ago. Anderson and Tanaumirk 
were sitting on a three-foot-high bed 
platform in a deserted Eskimo snow- 
house on Coronation Gulf. Natkusiak 
was sitting lower, I higher. I was cook- 
ing with a blue flame kerosene stove and 
listening to a story which Tanaumirk 
was relating with much pantomime. 
Suddenly he threw himself backward. I 
thought the gesture was part of the 
story, but, when he lay still, I said to Dr. 
Anderson, “See what is the matter with 
Tanaumirk.” When he turned half 
around to look, he fell unconscious, face 
downward on top of the Eskimo. For- 
tunately I guessed that our trouble was 
monoxide and with half a turn of the 
wrist I released the pressure on the stove 
and the flame went out. 

Then I told Natkusiak to break away 
a snow block which he had incautiously 
(and against my orders) placed so as to 
close the door. In breaking this block 
he partly collapsed, but was able to 
crawl outdoors on hands and knees. 

I first considered trying to drag out 
two unconscious companions, but had 
strength only for pulling Anderson off 
Tanaumirk and turning him on his back. 
Then I crawled out after Natkusiak, 
trusting that the fresh air would be com- 
ing in through the door fast enough to 
give them a chance of recovery. 

Outside, Natkusiak and I were in 
some danger of freezing, for the tem- 
perature was about forty degrees below 
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zero, and our vitality was probably low- 
ered by the partial poisoning. 

In about fifteen minutes Dr. Anderson 
came crawling out and Tanaumirk soon 
after. By that time I had strength to get 
back into the house for the sleeping bags. 
A little later we were all indoors again 
and cooking our food, this time with 
plenty of ventilation. The last of us to 
recover from the monoxide felt well by 
the following evening. 

As we discussed these events care- 
fully afterwards, we could not think of 
any symptoms that gave hint of the poi- 
soning except that one or two of us 
thought we had felt something like a 
pressure on our temples just before the 
collapse. . There was no odour, neither 
was there interference with the burning 
of the flame. 

Now, Andrée and Fraenkel’s tent was 
nearly air-tight, for it was made of 
balloon silk and it had a floor that was 
sewn to it in one piece. The tent stood 
in a lee. In the first storm of the year 
the air-tightness of the tent was ine 
creased by a blanketing of softly falling 
snow. One of the men was cooking 
when the other fainted. The cook then 
released the pressure so that the stove 
went out, just as I had done on Coro- 
nation Gulf. We know he did that be- 
cause the stove was discovered half filled 
with kerosene. Then he fainted, too, 
before he was able to make a hole in the 
tent for ventilation. ... 

The reason why the bodies were found 
insufficiently clad for outdoors was that 
Andrée and Fraenkel died warm in- 
doors. Similarly the reason why they 
were not found in their sleeping bag was 
that they were overcome by carbon 
monoxide as they sat cooking a meal. 


The Future of Socialism 


By EMILE VANDERVELDE 


Socialist, and Former Foreign Minister of Belgium 


From la Revue Mondiale, Paris 


Tors THE MIDDLE of the nine- 
teenth century, the United 

States had twenty million inhabitants; 
China and Japan were a closed world; 
no Europeans had penetrated central 
Africa; capitalist industry had scarcely 
begun to develop except in a few coun- 
tries of western Europe. Today, the 
earth is entirely known, occupied, ex- 
ploited. It takes only forty days to go 
around the world. There is no impor- 
tant event which takes place in any 
country whatever that is not known the 
next morning and announced by the 
press of the whole world. Capitalist 
domination extends not only over a rela- 
tively scattered proletariat; it weighs at 
the present time on all classes of a coun- 
try and on all countries of the world. 
Socialism, whose funeral oration the 


academician Reybaud thought he could 
deliver in 1849, is on the threshold of 
power in a great many countries and 
constitutes in almost all of them a force 
which can no longer be neglected. Is 
there any wonder, under these condi- 
tions, that socialism today is no longer— 
can be no longer—the socialism of the 


manifesto, and that the revision begun 


by Marx has continued to do its work? 

In a world like ours, under this capi- 
talist régime which Marx characterized 
as an enormous accumulation of mer- 
chandise—and where all things, even the 
forces of manual or intellectual work, 
are considered as merchandise—it can be 
admitted that social struggles are above 
all class struggles. But, outside the nar- 
row limits of western Europe, is it still 
possible to see only economic conflicts, 


only class struggles in enormous move- 
ments such as the Kuo Chuan of the 
Chinese nationalists, the Swaraj of the 
Hindus, the pan-Negro movement, and, 
generally speaking, that which Lothrop 
Stoddard calls the rising tide of color? 
Although it might be proved that these 
movements can be reduced in the last 
analysis to their economic elements, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
formula of class struggle does not hold 
good in the vast number of non-indus« 
trial countries which at the time of the 
Communist manifesto [1847] had not 
begun to feel European influences. ... 

We are confronted not with a prole- 
tariat whose number is increasing while 
the number of capitalists decreases, but 
rather with the hegemony of a minority 
of magnates over an immense multitude 
of merchants, industrial men, and more 
or less small proprietors. In addition 
there is a large number of laborers who, 
instead of furnishing socially useful 
work, supply the parasitical wants of 
the richer classes, and owe their living 
to the parasitism of the latter. 


S FOR LABOR, it is evident that 

we do not face an increas- 
ing misery of the proletariat. But it 
would be no less accurate to pretend, as 
was common before the war, that, thanks 
to the progress of the working men’s 
organizations and labor legislation, the 
situation of the laborers is continually 
being ameliorated. In reality, there are 
heights and depths. Catastrophes like 
the World War, which are only ampli- 
fied capitalistic crises, must lead, and 
have led, to terrible retrogressions in the 
working man’s standard of living. Today 
in Russia salaries still have not come 
back to what they were in 1913. It is 
doubtful whether the English miners 
have found their situation ameliorated 
during these last years. 

In short, what Marx called the law of 
increasing misery is being verified so far 
as tendencies are concerned. It is quite 
certain that the development of the 
machine age and capitalist concentra- 
tion with the practical crises that they 
engender, are creating formidable hosts 
of unemployed—500,000 in Poland, 1,- 
200,000 in England, 3,000,000 in Ger- 
many. This general condition exercises 
a depressing influence on salaries. But 
it is also certain—and Marx, more- 
over, never contested the fact—that or- 
ganization, labor legislation, the social 
and political efforts of laborers, tend to 
compensate and more than compensate 
for the action of capitalism. 

On the whole, it can be admitted that 
even in the framework of a capitalist 
society it is possible for laborers to 
realize material, intellectual, and moral 
ameliorations, which will only prepare 
for a radical transformation in the pres- 
ent régime of production and distribution. 

Marx and Engels themselves did not 
conceive that this radical transformation 
must necessarily and inevitably take the 
form of a revolutionary catastrophe. 
But ...if instead of considering a 
period of several years we consider a 
whole century, it is apparent that for 
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a hundred years the insurgent move- 
ments of laborers have not ceased to 
grow in amplitude and intensity. In 
1832, when the silk workers of Lyons 
rebelled and demanded work. or death, 
they numbered scarcely several thou- 
sand. The terrible insurrection in June, 
1848, was localized in several quarters of 
Paris. For weeks the Commune resisted 
the army of Versailles; and even before 
the World War was over, the most ter- 
rible revolutionary catastrophe that the 
world has known took place in Russia. 

At present, to be sure, capitalism tends 
rather toward a stabilization, at least a 
provisional one. The laborers of west- 
ern Europe can scarcely believe any 
longer in the bolshevist mirage. So- 
cialist democracy pursues its course and 
at the same time keeps within the 
bounds of legality, trying to have legality 
for itself and to use political and par- 


liamentary legality against the bour- 
geoisie, which is menaced with being 
reduced after a short time to a state of 
electoral minority. But when we con- 
sider the difficulties, the resistance, the 
stubborn defense of -class_ privileges 
which confront democratic governments 
already influenced by socialism, then we 
can be sure that the transition from the 
present régime to socialism will not be 
effected without blind and bitter resis- 
tance on the part of these governing 
classes. And such resistance will inevi- 
tably bring about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which Marx visualized as the 
necessary political transition between 
capitalism and socialism... . 

To count exclusively on the growth of 
reforms, on the slow and continuous 
action of labor organizations toward as- 
suring the transition from the sover- 
eignty of capital to the sovereignty of 


labor, would be optimism which would 
lead to bitter deception. Social evolu- 
tion is like organic evolution. It knows 
periods of preparation, of incubation, 
which end in a revolutionary crisis, but 
witheut it this crisis could be only abor- 
tive. And of all the theories of Marx, 
there is one we must always have in 
mind. It is a condemnation of prema- 
ture revolutionary action and of what 
one might call reformist idiocy. He 
states that “Laborers have no utopias 
ready prepared to introduce by a de- 
cree of the people. They well know that 
in order to realize their own emanci- 
pation and at the same time to realize 
the most noble form toward which pres- 
ent society is directed by its own eco- 
nomic forces, they will have to go 
through long struggles and a whole se- 
ries of historical progressions which will 
transform circumstances and men.” 


The Engineer’s Duty 


By WILLIAM S. LEE 


President, American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


From Electrical Engineering, February 


U NFORTUNATELY for the public 
at large, unbiased and fun- 
damental engineering information on 
major projects seldom is broadcast to 
the public concerning public or quasi- 
public projects. In the _ inevitable 
financing of any project it is usual that 
only a few of those involved are well 
informed. If the project be one in 
which large numbers of citizens par- 
ticipate in public financing, the engineers’ 
reports seldom if ever penetrate beyond 
the inner circles, except perhaps in 
modified form. If the project be one 
which can be handled with the financial 
assistance of but a few persons, still 
only a small group gets a real, direct 
understanding of the importance of the 
engineer’s position and advice. The re- 
sult is that great projects are designed, 
constructed, and put into operation by 
but few members of the great general 
public which in the long run pays all 
the bills. ... 

We in America are confronted today 
with a situation that is fraught with 
danger, because of the fact that the 
public may, through partial or insuffi- 
cient knowledge, reach erroneous con- 
clusions and undertake developments 
(legislative or otherwise) that would 
result in our government entering busi- 
ness in competition with its citizens and 
thus embark upon a course disastrous to 
the best interests both of those directly 
affected and of the taxpayers of the 
country in general. That is why I am 
urging the engineer, who is trained to 
consider only facts and absolutely true 
and complete conditions, to use his 
efforts in giving the public the correct 
picture. An engineer’s experience has 
led him to realize that nothing ever is 


as good as it appears on first blush and 
that nothing ever is quite as bad as it 
first looks. It is the engineer’s lot to 
study a problem with an_ unbiased 
mind; to analyze thoroughly and hon- 
estly each particular phase of every 
situation in order to give his client the 
proper advice. The present national 
situation is a challenge to the best 
ability and professional ethics of the 
engineer—each engineer... . 

There are many problems confronting 
the people of America with regard to 
public utilities, and especially those utili- 
ties that have to do with the generation 
and distribution of electricity. It is 
through the engineers I believe that a 
true and proper study of these problems 
should and will be made. If the vary- 
ing tide of sentiment for political or 
public ownership in this country is based 
upon correct economic and _ business 
principles, the theory should be de- 
veloped and proved, rather than hur- 
ried into existence by retaliatory legis- 
lation, an over-persuasive press, or 
communities that are rightly or wrongly 
disgruntled. 

I cannot refrain from emphasizing the 
vital necessity of exercising the utmost 
caution and care in the consideration 
of these problems. Public ownership 
in this country and in others, as it has 
heen developed up to this time, by no 
means has proved that it deserves the 
support of the people at large; in some 
instances there have been apparent 
momentary advantages, but, in the long 
run, experience has demonstrated the 
futility of the arguments of those who 
favor political or public ownership. 

For instance, it has been argued that 
through the exercise of government 


financing electric power plants and dis- 
tribution systems could be constructed 
with cheaper money. However, it is a 
well-known fact that construction proj- 
ects under government supervision gen- 
erally cost at least twice as much as 
construction projects under private 
ownership, thus eliminating any advan- 
tage from this source. 

Again, under political or public own- 
ership and operation those properties 
concerned usually do not pay taxes and 
the revenue that might be derived from 
them is of necessity transferred to other 
sources of taxation. This is a matter 
of such great public concern that in 
some states a movement is under way 
looking toward the taxing of municipally 
owned utility enterprises. .. . 

It is the engineer’s duty to the public, 
in these days when there are so many 
public or quasi-public operations, to 
make available his judgment and advice 
so that the people at large may have 
the advantage of it in arriving at in- 
telligent conclusions in these matters. 

Take the much discussed Muscle 
Shoals development; why was it built? 
Does anyone know? Certainly not as 
a war measure for its actual construc- 
tion began after the war was over. The 
nitrate plant located there had con- 
structed a steam plant of a size capable 
of operating it. This steam plant was 
within two or three weeks of comple- 
tion when the Armistice was declared. 
Why did the government the next year 
begin the construction of Muscle Shoals? 
I knew and you knew then just as well 
as we know fifteen years later that it 
was an unsound venture... . 

There is no doubt that Muscle Shoals 
has been a colossal political and gov- 
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ernmental blunder, but I fear that the 
next decade will see even greater 
blunders if some of the projects which 
are under way now, or projected, are 
constructed. If Muscle Shoals, begun 
nearly fifteen years ago, is today earn- 
ing nothing and has no policy, what will 
occur at Hoover Dam? There is a 
tremendous development started, and 
nobody knows where it is going. An 
enormous project already started from 
the funds of the taxpayers, but without 
tangible evidence of any definite policy 
or effective contracts. It is time that 
these matters be discussed honestly and 
more frankly by the engineering fra- 
ternity with the public to obviate the 
continuance of these terrific blunders. 
Right in the Greater New York area 
is the greatest aggregation of engineers 
in the world, and yet serious considera- 
tion is being given by the state gov- 
ernment to the building of the Long 
Sault plant on the St. Lawrence river. 
Every engineer knows that the govern- 
ment costs of constructing that plant 
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will be two or more times what private 
costs would be. Further, we know that 
it is impossible to transmit the power 
from the St. Lawrence river and make 
it available to the city of New York 
in competition with modern local steam 
plants. It looks as if the public is being 
ballyhooed for another Muscle Shoals, 
only on even a more gigantic scale. 

Engineers have contributed largely to 
the remarkable progress that has taken 
place in the electrical field during the 
past four decades. The progress in this 
field has been responsible in a very large 
measure for the wonderful development 
of industry in America during that 
period. We engineers are proud and 
grateful that we have been able to have 
a hand in the remarkable progress which 
America has made during these years; 
and we should be deeply concerned that 
no obstacle be allowed to slow down 
or handicap the economic development 
which means so much to the American 
people, from the well-to-do down to the 
humblest working man. 


France Follows Bismarck 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


From “Bismarck and Mussolini’ * 


W- THE Wortp War broke 
out, German apologists 


protested that a deliberate encirclement 
of Germany had forced it, but the Allies 
ridiculed this groundless excuse. Cer- 
tainly England and France had no such 
joint purpose, and Italy joined them too 
late to be inculpated in the charge. But 
what does today’s grouping of European 
Powers show us? Is it not true that 
what’ seemed a German propaganda 





*This article consists of excerpts from Gen- 
eral Sherrill’s latest work, to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin in April. General Sherrill is 
now visiting the Near East, on which he will 
write a special series’ of articles for the Review 
or Reviews, beginning in the near future. 


pipe-dream in 1914 is today an acknowl- 
edged fact? Post-war French states- 
manship has copied Bismarck and even 
outdone him. Her alliances with the re- 
constituted Poland on Germany’s east, 
with the Petite Entente on its southeast 
and south, and with England guarantee- 
ing the Rhine frontier, have together 
built such a stockade around Germany 
as must make the Iron Chancellor groan 
as he looks down from Valhalla. The 
sincere flattery of this imitation must be 
far from gratifying. 

Yes, contemporary Frenchmen have 
certainly boxed 1931 Germany as com- 
pletely as Bismarck boxed France in 
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1870. What may fairly be called the 
subconscious imperialism of 1931-France 
has actually and openly encircled the 
Germans even more than in 1914 the 
latter claimed to be surrounded. We say 
“subconscious” imperialism, because 
France’s alliances with those five Pow- 
ers were initiated and developed for mu- 
tual protection against a rehabilitated 
Germany, not for any imperialistic 
purpose. ... 

Financially, France is equipped for the 
boldest of imperialism, if she chose it. 
Perhaps we foreign contemporaries do 
not realize that today she occupies one 
of the strongest positions on the conti- 
nent of Europe that she ever enjoyed. 
Few Americans know that four of the 
allies who help her to surround her tra- 
ditional enemy are largely dependent on 
France for the financial upkeep of the 
armed forces equipped to guarantee 
Germany’s keeping the peace. And 
France today, thanks to Poincaré’s mas- 
terly restoration. of her finances, is in a 
far stronger monetary and commercial 
position than any other European Power. 
Ali the rest are troubled with unem- 
ployment problems, especially Germany 
and England, while until very recently 
France not only had no such vexation, 
but had even welcomed several million 
foreign laborers from Poland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Spain. 

But make no mistake, this subcon- 
scious imperialism of France is pacific in 
purpose. Fortunately for her, she has 
now no Napoleon nor General Boulanger 


rising in her midst to suggest the use of . 


her strength for warlike conquests. The 
French are a logical people, and devoted 
students of history. She saw her Napo- 
leon overrun Europe—and then what? 
The Allies ended by marching into Paris 
and setting up another king in his place. 
Napoleon III relied too much on armies 
“trained to the minute,” plus the new 
miracle-working mitrailleuse gun—with 
the result that Communists built bar- 
ricades in the Paris streets and the 
glory of the Second Empire collapsed. 
No, logical France knows that his- 
tory repeats itself, especially when 
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conquering heroes take the stage. She 
is today justly proud of what her indus- 
try and individual initiative have re- 
stored since the War, and wants peace 
to facilitate further development of her 
commerce. To ensure that she has built 
a defensive stockade of alliances about 
her ancient and sometimes warlike 
neighbor, more complete in its acknowl- 
edged encirclement than the German al- 
legations of 1914. 

Some of her friends might be tempted 
to fear that France has pushed her luck 
somewhat too far in this regard, and has 
too completely justified those German 
pre-war protests, but for the reassuring 
fact that she is following Briand’s policy 
of direct dealing between France and 
Germany, plus his wider plan of urging 
a United States of Europe. 

No, France is not cutting machine-gun 
loopholes in that encircling stockade, but 
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is rather conferring across it intimately 
and frequently with her over-Rhine 
neighbor. What one sees is a picture of 
two neighbors leaning on their mutual 
fence for an exchange of family gossip, 
and we are not contemplating the inside 
and outside view of an armed block- 
house on an embattled frontier. Much 
of that family news, by the way, is com- 
mercial in character, and has to do with 
such matters as their joint production 
contro] in steel, potash, and the like, for 
these neighbors are certainly doing 
much business together. If the reader 
doubts this, he has only to consult cer- 
tain American exporters to find how ef- 
fective in international trade are sundry 
Franco-German cartels. 

Nor are Briand and his colleagues the 
only ones to profit by the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s teachings; for Mussolini the Medi- 
terranean is equally active and almost 





as successful in that regard. Witness his 
Albanian alliance at the Adriatic’s 
mouth, and his Balkan and Hungarian 
relations beyond and around that Jugo- 
Slavia that confronts Italy across the 
Adriatic. Last and best of all is the 
friendship with Bulgaria, cemented by 
the recent marriage of King Boris with 
a royal Italian Princess. Perhaps the 
Bismarck tradition is better represented 
in contemporary Italy than in France, 
for while Germans may claim that 
France’s encirclement has gone too far, 
no such claim can fairly be urged by 
Jugo-Slavia against Italy. Bismarck be- 
lieved in moderation, as when he opposed 
his King’s triumphal entry into Vienna 
after Austria’s 1866 defeat, and later be- 
grudged Moltke’s demand for Alsace and 
Lorraine. So, too, Mussolini seems to 
believe that in foreign policy “enough is 
as good as a feast.” 


Ministerial Instability in France 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


From the Political Science Quarterly, March 


i ABINET government in France 
is usually described as a ka- 


leidoscopic succession of different minis- 
tries. The description does not exag- 
gerate.... 

During the first sixty years of the 
Third Republic, France had seventy-eight 
cabinets. From the Government of Na- 
tional Defense set up on September 4, 
1870, down to the Tardieu ministry of 
1930, the average life of a cabinet was 
Only 
eighteen cabinets have lasted as long as 
a year. This transience seems espe- 
cially fleeting in comparison with the 
changes of British cabinets. During the 
sixty years which saw _ seventy-eight 
French cabinets, England had no more 
than seventeen. 

From 1920, however, when Clemenceau 
retired, to the formation of the second 
Tardieu ministry, the confidence of the 
French Chamber of Deputies was given 
to nineteen governments. It would be 
incorrect to say “different” govern- 
ments. Will Rogers told his London 
music-hall audiences in 1926 that he had 
watched them change the guard at St. 
James’s Palace and then had rushed over 
to Paris to witness another daily spec- 
tacle—the changing of the French cabi- 
net. Six changes had taken place in the 
year preceding Poincaré’s Ministry of 
National Union (1926). 

Mr. Rogers might have added that the 
cabinet changed only in part and fre- 
frequently a small part. For the fact of 
the matter is that a cabinet crisis in 
France is something very different from 
a crisis in England. English governments 
really change. One group of party lead- 
ers succeeds an entirely different group 
of party leaders. Across the Channel, on 
the other hand, there is a new deal of the 


same deck of cards, rather than a differ- 
ent game or different players. The fig- 
ures show that the same deck is fre- 
quently redealt. Or, to change the meta- 
phor, cabinet crises in France are a 


.game of ministerial puss-in-the-corner. 


The result is that there is a considerable 
mitigation of the “harmful” effects of too 
frequent changes of government. Chronic 
instability does not necessarily mean 
weakness or vacillation. 

Even though she has had seventy-eight 
cabinets in sixty years, France had only 
forty-three different prime ministers and 
of these twenty-seven served only once. 
Sixteen Presidents of the Council, there- 
fore, headed fifty-one different adminis- 
trations. For England’s seventeen cabi- 
nets since 1870 there have been eleven 
different prime ministers. It is at once 
apparent, therefore, that French prime 
ministers come back into office more 
often than do the British and that the 
number of cabinets is by no means indic- 
ative of the number of changes in the 
head of the government. The same 
prime minister may head several suc- 
cessive administrations. He changes 
some of his collaborators when the crisis 
occurs, but pretty much the same gov- 
ernment continues to hold power. That, 
for example, since the World War, has 
been the experience of Poincaré, Briand, 
and Tardieu. . . 

But the facts as to prime ministers and 
their cabinets fail to tell the whole story. 
What of the ministers? Is there a large 
turnover in their personnel, or is the 
turnover principally in the positions that 
they hold? Here the figures show that 
portfolios are changed much as are the 
trees in the game of “Pussy wants the 
corner.” The man you have just seen 
in the commerce department may now 


be watching the colonies. He may then 
take a vacation and in a few months 
turn up as minister of public instruction. 
Obviously such a shifting of corners pays 
scant attention to special competence or 
knowledge. The minister of marine may 
be a farmer; the minister of agriculture 
may be a printer. The minister of public 
works may be like Moliére’s doctor, 
nommé médecin par coups de baton. 
But this is what happens in all repre- 
sentative government. The specialists 
are in the permanent staffs, and it is the 
business of the amateurs who are the 
political heads of the offices to supervise 
the specialists. “The value of the politi- 
cal heads of departments,” Sir William 
Harcourt used to say, “is to tell the per- 
manent officials what the public will not 
stand.” French administration operates 
on this principle. Departmental policy is 
not modified because a portfolio changes 
hands. Indeed, the difficulty may be the 
other way. The new minister may be 
such a transient that he will not remain 
in office long enough to learn the sub- 
jects within his department, let alone to 
acquire that knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to an intelligent supervision of 
the civil service. Hence in France, the 
permanent officials, generally speaking, 
can have greater independence and 
authority than they enjoy in England. 
In France, however, the novice is fre- 
quently not a novice in a cabinet but 
only in his particular corner of it... . 
It is, in other words, customary for 
French cabinets to include members of 
the cabinet which has just lost the con- 
fidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Only fifteen of the seventy-eight cabi- 
nets have ignored this practice. Thirty 
new administrations have been com- 
posed in large part (one-half to three- 
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fourths) of the previous ministers 
reshuffled. The heads of thirty-two 
cabinets have been members of the 
immediately preceding ministries. Prime 
ministers are willing to appear as the 
holders of less important portfolios in the 
combinations succeeding their own gov- 
ernments. Imagine Mr. Wilson’s cabinet 
including Roosevelt, Taft and Hughes! 
Think of Mr. Hoover’s “official family” 
giving places to Calvin Coolidge, John 
W. Davis and Alfred E. Smith! But this 
is what happens in France all the time. 
Moreover, the ministerial game is played 
so that it is practically impossible to 
form a government which does not con- 
tain a material proportion of persons who 
have served in cabinets before. Even the 
Herriot cabinet of 1924, which was one 
of the exceptions in including no mem- 
bers of the preceding (Poincaré) minis- 
try, was no exception in respect of the 
cabinet experience of its members. Eight 
of its eighteen holders of portfolios had 
already served in thirty-five cabinet 
a 

The probability that the members of 
the cabinet will be only birds of passage 
does not seem to dim the personal glory 
which the candidates contemplate. Even 
though the combination does not last be- 
yond a first meeting of the Chamber, the 
prime minister is thereafter addressed as 
“M. le Président,” and each colleague as 
“M. le Ministre.” The newspapers will 
always refer to him as M. Jacques Bon- 
homme, “ancien ministre.” It is little 
wonder then that when a cabinet falls, 
far more ministrables than can possibly 
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FRANCE RECEIVES A FRAGILE GIFT 


rom Guerin Meschino, Milan 


France: "What are you bringing me?" 


"The New Cabinet.” 


figure in a new cabinet wait anxiously 
for asummons. They inform their wives 
where they can be instantly reached 
when away from home. They offer their 
collaboration to first one and then an- 
other prominent statesman who seems 
earmarked as a possible President of the 
Council. That there is not undue cyni- 


cism in these remarks is apparent from 
the details of the trafficking which re- 
sults when new cabinets are formed. ... 

French politics, actually, does not 
mean off with the old and on with the 
new. It means that a few new ministers 
will serve with a seasoned group which 
has had extensive experience. 


Hitler's ‘Battle of the Marne” 


From the Manchester Guardian Weekly 


HEY ARE TALKING in Berlin of 

Hitler’s “Battle of the Marne.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this 
comparison. In the general elections the 
Nazis swept forward to victory like the 
German armies. through Northern 
France and Belgium. There was panic 
amongst the republican parties. The 
capture of the German government— 
like the capture of Paris in 1914— 
seemed imminent. 

But now in the Reichstag, which is, so 
to speak, the glacis on which the deci- 
sive battle for the capital has been 
fought, the Nazis have been totally de- 
feated. The history of the Reichstag in 
the last few days has been very com- 
plicated, but the essence of it is that a 
number of reforms meant to speed up 
procedure and make the legislative ma- 
chinery more effective were opposed 
by the Nazis as well as by the National- 
ists and the Communists. Their attack 
was acccompanied by general obstruc- 
tionist tactics meant not only to defeat 
specific measures but to delay and ham- 
per procedure to such an extent that the 
Reichstag itself would be made to ap- 
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pear an impossible institution. (Tactics 
of this kind are, by the way, not new in 
Germany—they were attempted by the 
Socialists before the war.) 

This time they have failed com- 
pletely. Not only did obstruction 
achieve no more than prolong one meet- 
ing of the Reichstag to twelve hours, but 
all the reforms proposed by the Gov- 
ernment have been carried or are about 
to be carried. 

But more than this, after one of the 
rowdiest scenes the Reichstag has had 
since it met after the general elections, 
the Nazis proclaimed a boycott of Par- 
liament. Thereupon they gave the Fas- 
cist salute and left the House in a body. 
The Reichstag, thus relieved of the Nazis 
(the boycott apparently is to be perma- 
nent), has suddenly become quiet, and 
with the Government’s majority (which 
is much more stable than it seemed be- 
fore Christmas) all the legislative pro- 
posals can be carried through easily and 
swiftly. The right-wing opposition is 
paralyzed by the desertion of the Nazis; 
the left-wing opposition, that is to say 
the Communists, is isolated. 


Although made in the form of a defiant 
gesture, the exodus of the Nazis is really 
a retreat—the retreat from the Marne. 
But the battle of the Marne did not end 
the Great War, nor was it alone decisive 
in achieving the defeat of the German 
Empire. If the Nazis have failed in Par- 
liament, and if they have little or no 
chance of achieving anything further in 
Parliament, are they altogether wrong in 
leaving it? After all, they are a revo- 
lutionary party and are quite prepared 
to abandon constitutional methods if un- 
constitutional methods promise more 
success. They are not like the Socialists, 
the embodiment of great respectability, 
and they do not pretend to be. 

They have suffered a defeat, it is true, 
but it is quite conceivable that their fol- 
lowers, whom they have trained in 
hatred of the parliamentary system and 
of democratic institutions, will redouble 
their activity in the streets and will 
parade and demonstrate with renewed 
ardour and determination, and will, per- 
haps, shake public confidence (that has 
now recovered in such an extraordinary 
fashion) by renewed threats of direct 
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action, perhaps even of armed action. 

And as far as the Socialist party is 
concerned, its own position has not im- 
proved at all. The Socialist rank and 
file are, as I have pointed out before, 
passing from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, but the parliamentary party is still 
condemned to act like a conservative 
party, supporting a conservative Gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, as long as the 
Nazis were in the Reichstag the Social- 
ists were obviously the chief defense 
against them—that is to say, against Fas- 
cist reaction. But now that the Nazis 
have gone, the Socialists automatically 
become the chief defense of a conserva- 
tive, indeed an almost reactionary, Gov- 
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ernment against the Communists. .. . 
A good deal has been said and written 
about the Nazis in the last few months, 
and Hitler has become a man of universal 
fame. But less is heard about the Reichs- 
banner, which was founded for the 
defense of political liberty. With amem- 
bership of nearly 1,000,000, it is the 
biggest of all the German militant asso- 
ciations, considerably bigger in fact than 
the Nationalist Socialist party. Its leader, 
Horsing, is Hitler’s chief opponent. Un- 
like Hitler, he is a German. He is of 
Silesian peasant stock. He was first a 
smith and then a stoker. He has a squat, 
ponderous frame, and combines great 
energy and peasant cunning with a gift 





for robust and heavy rhetoric. There 
could be no greater contrast between his 
manner and the electric and emotional 
wizardry of Hitier. 

In Bremen and Hamburg—where, as in 
all the Hansa towns, democratic tradi- 
tions are very strong—the anti-Fascist 
movement is far more vigorous than else- 
where in Germany. Since the elections 
of last September the movement has 
grown very much, and there has been a 
general closing of the anti-Fascist ranks. 

The Reichsbanner, the Socialist party, 
the Socialist athletic and youth organi- 
zations (including even a naval detach- 
ment), and, above all, the trade unions 
are now ranged in one solid front. 


Mickey Mouse and His Playmates 


By BARNET G. BRAVER-MANN 


From the Theater Guild Magazine, March 


T= ANIMATED CARTOON stands 
among the chief American 
contributions to the art of the motion 
picture. When the sun dashes down 
from the sky and sets itself before a 
doorway; when a pack of black wolves 
rushes like lightning over hill and val- 
ley in the flash of an eye; when inani- 
mate objects, animals, insects, and 
fauna turn terpsichorean; or when the 
rim of a radio-speaker curls at will into 
a pair of human lips, the analysis of 
movement needed to produce these ef- 
fects represents some of the best think- 
ing in film creation. As a result of their 
precise appreciation of movement and 
pattern plus the ability to visualize and 
execute the contours of their scenes and 
characters, the makers of animated car- 
toons enlarge cinema’s prerogative in the 
fantastic treatment of time, form, space, 
gravity, or place... . 

What is notable about the building of 
an animated cartoon is that it has the 
character of a drawn continuity, in that 
all its patterns for the expression of 
emotional content and 
action are concretely 
visualized long before 
the motion picture cam- 
era begins to click. A 
brief account of how the 
animated cartoonismade 
may serve to show why 
this visualization must 
be definite. 

After an idea is se- 
lected it is either out- 
lined in a scenario or 
broken into continuity 
according to sequence of 
scene. The’ cartoonist 
designs the settings to 
serve as background for 
the action. He also sketches the master 
figures or main characters and, without 
going into too great detail, the key 
actions to a scene or sequence. The 





scenes to be drawn are distributed 
among other artists called animators. 
Their part of the work is to execute the 
Grawings of the progressive stages of 
movement for each scene. Since the ani- 
mated cartoon, like the 
motion picture, is pro- 
jected at the rate of 
twenty-four exposures 
or “frames” in a foot and 
one-half of film per sec- 
ond, it means that the 
animator has to visualize 
and make a drawing 
that represents a part of 
the action of a figure in 
each frame or exposure. 

For example, if Mick- 
ey Mouse is walking in 
a background consisting 
of two houses and some 
trees, and if the running 
time of this scene is to 
be fifteen seconds, then that background 
—the alley, houses, and trees—will ap- 
pear three hundred and sixty times in 
the filmstrip. The draw- 
ing of this background 
will be placed under the 
motion picture camera 
and used three hundred 
and sixty times for as 
many frames or expos- 
ures. There will then be 
made three hundred and 
sixty different drawings, 
each depicting a part of 
the progressive action of 
Mickey Mouse. These 
drawings, like thousands 
of others made for a 
seven hundred-foot car- 
toon film, are sketched 
on sheets of tissue paper. 
These tissue sheets are turned over to a 
tracer who with India ink transfers to a 
celluloid sheet the exact contours of 
every drawing for a progressive stage of 





motion in Mickey’s walk. The fragmen- 
tary drawings and the celluloid tracings 
of them are called “cells.” 

It may. be necessary to show Mickey 
Mouse about to walk into one of the 
houses. A cell bearing 
Mickey’s head and body 
is superimposed over the 
background. In this cell 
his legs and tail will be 
missing. These members 
follow in a number of 
celluloid sheets, as each 
sheet containing a trac- 
ing of progressive stage 
of the motion of the legs 
and tail is superimposed 
on the background and 
on Mickey’s head and 
body in the first cell, 
until the entire scene is 
built up. The process of 
constructing the ani- 
mated cartoon smacks of mass-produc- 
tion method, as eight to ten animators 
are usually engaged in executing the tis- 
sue drawings and fifteen other artists in 
tracing the tissue drawings onto the cel- 
luloid sheets. The animators may be at 
work simultaneously on the many draw- 
ings of a character that is to appear in 
different scenes, but they must draw that 
character as if one artist had made all 
the sketches; and the tracers in drawing 
their pen lines on the celluloid sheet 
must transfer the likeness of that char- 
acter without any accidental deviation 
from the pen technique set for them. As 
many as twenty thousand celluloid sheets 
are thus prepared for a cartoon film in 
the course of two weeks. .. . 

The use of inarticulate sound, whether 
produced by suppressed intonations, ex- 
clamations, ejaculations, grunts, and 
whoops of the human voice or by drum- 
beats, flutes, guitars, xylophones, bas- 
soons, trumpets, oboes, and other musical 
instruments as accompaniment to the 
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animated cartoon forms an orchestration 
of sound images that become part of a 
mutual contest with the images on the 
screen and holds the spectator’s imagi- 
nation. Although independent of the 
visual images on the screen, sound in 
the animated cartoon also serves to 


heighten or to interpret the spectator’s — 


reactions in much the same manner as 
instrumental sound and human ejacula- 
tion are used in the Japanese theater to 
stress the high moments of the action or 
to punctuate the dramatic continuity of 
the play. For that reason, inarticulate 
sound has limitless possibilities as ac- 
companiment for conveying satire, hu- 
tnor, or pathos in counterpoint to the 
action of the images on the screen. The 
successful use of unrealistic sound in 
conjunction with the animated cartoon 
proves that this kind of sound in coun- 
terpoint to an image is immeasurably 
more effective than sound and speech 
synchronized realistically with the im- 
age, because in the animated cartoon the 
expressiveness of the visual images is 
unhampered while the sound images add 
to the common purpose of the idea in the 
film. Further, in the animated cartoon 
there is no break in the cinematic treat- 
ment of the theme or in those processes 
of mounting that impart flux and tempo 
to scene and image-pattern—a result im- 
possible to achieve in the synchronized 
film which subordinates the expre:sive- 
ness and illusion of the film image to re- 
alistic sound and speech. 


Cologne in 
Carnival 


“‘™™HERE WILL BE no Rose Monday 
procession in Cologne this 
year,” writes Luise Straus-Ernst in the 
Berlin Querschnitt. “In view of hard 
times, the city administration will be un- 
able to pay the usual subsidy ard the 
means of the carnival societies are in- 
sufficient, as are individual contributions 
by private citizens, but the Koelner may 
take courage. As far back as 1341 A. D., 
Cologne city councillors were enjoined 
from voting city money for any official 
carnival night. That this edict was pro- 
mulgated on March 5, afier carnival was 
over, shows that at any rate a good time 
was first had by all. Several edicts and 
reports from later years show that after- 
wards, even without the aid of the city 
treasury, the Koelner have had their 
full measure of carnival joy. This year, 
it will be the same story.” 

There are carnival societies, mostly 
bourgeoise, which start celebrating on 
November 11 with a single event. Week- 
ly entertainments begin after New 
Year’s. Between these dates come con- 
ferences on the festival procession, which 
must be up-to-date in theme—but not 
political, to avoid disorders. 

“The carnival societies arrange mas- 
querade balls at which, however, re- 
strictions are by no means lacking as in 
some cities. The outsider will probably 
find the whole affair rather Main-Street- 
like, and will merely admire the color- 
ful picture looking down from the bal- 
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cony. The reason is that pleasure and 
fun are spontaneous, and have little to 
do with some of the elaborate affaizs 
elsewhere, Pre-arranged attractions 
there are none—everybody looks out for 
himself and his own _ entertainment. 
Sometimes there is a procession of the 
officers of the carnival society, with the 
main figures of the carnival parade: 
Prince Carnival, the Cologne Peasant, 
the Maiden, and the funken detachment, 
wearing costumes of the old Cologne 
city soldiery.” 

As already stated, the “better people” 
have withdrawn from these popular car- 
nivals. They celebrate in private, or at 
the masquerade balls of their clubs and 
societies. The greatest of these is the 
“Tuesday Ball,” arranged by a number 
of such societies in the Guerzenich, or 
municipal hall. They have become 
tedious, slow affairs. 

“Masquerading in the streets in former 
years was the custom of the whole citi- 
zenry. Today it is mostly a pleasure of 
the people. In the older quarters of the 
town deliciously amusing figures and 
groups can still be seen, and if any of 
these find their way into the newer ring 
streets, they at least arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the good burghers taking their 
constitutionals there. Very simple 
means are sufficient for great effects, if 
only the idea is original and well acted. 
A fat man as a baby or one pushing an- 
other in a baby carriage, a well pro- 
portioned girl as a sailor or bicycle 
racer, are always sure of acclaim. 
Broken umbrellas, old crazy quilts, night 
shirts decorated with large bunting, 
Charlie Chaplin hats, and baby bonnets 
are among the modest but very effective 
requisites for ‘these home-made cos- 
tumes. There is an old, old joke, told 
over and over again: ‘Well, Pittar, what’s 


going to be your make-up?’ 


“’m going as French camembert: 
wrap myself in tinfoil and smell bad.’” 


Our Flying 
Dutchman 


NTHONY HERMAN GERARD FOK- 
KER, airplane industrialist and 
inventor extraordinary, was born of 
Dutch parentage in 1890 at Kediri, Java. 
Six years later the family returned to 
their native Haarlem, where the young- 
ster promptly developed a_ veritable 
mania for machinery. He manufactured 
all his own mechanical toys—steamboats, 
trains, boilers, and a gas engine with 
home made spark-plug and carburetor. 
His story, written by Doree Smedley and 
H. Noble, appears in the New Yorker. 
Having tried an engineering school 
and the study of law without marked 
success, young Fokker built his first air- 
plane at eighteen; entering it in an offi- 
cial military competition at St. Peters- 
burg, where it ran away from numerous 
competitors to the astonishment of 
everyone except the constructor. A year 
later, in 1911, another Fokker-built air- 
plane made a _ record-breaking flight 
from Berlin to The Hague. 
Fokker tried to sell his designs to Hol- 
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land, France, England, and Belgium 
without success; but the German im- 
perial government was not so _ dull- 
witted and in 1913 the inventor went to 
Schwerin on a three-year contract. A 
flying school was built for him, and 
fourteen thousand German war planes 
were built to his specifications. 

Says the New Yorker article: 

“In the early months of the war these 
ships dominated the western front. The 
development of the Allied aviation forces 
had been stupidly slow, tentative, and 
experimental. But Germany’s planes 
soared at once to full-fledged success, for 
Fokker was a fiery prophet whose crea- 
tions, as well as theories, were far in ad- 
vance of the works of his contempo- 
raries. Fokker planes were faster, easier 
to maneuver, more skilfully armed, sim- 
pler in design, and more effective in ac- 
tion than any other type of fighting ship. 
They were feared, envied, copied, and 
sought after by every aviator in the 
enemy camp. 

“Moreover, Fokker’s fundamental de- 
signs were not only copied by the Allies 
but they also led directly to the de- 
velopment of Berlin’s later battle planes. 
Fokker’s only flights during the war 
were test flights, but in this period he 
invented the first practical synchroniz- 
ing gear to spray machine-gun bullets 
between whirling propeller blades, an 
invaluable device, forty-two thousand 
of which served the German army.” 


FTER THE War Fokker returned 

to Holland and founded the 
Netherlands Aircraft Company in 1919. 
Four years later he came to America, 
starting the Atlantic Aircraft Company 
at Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. In 
1927 he affiliated with General Motors, 
remaining as consulting engineer and 
largest individual stockholder. Some of 
his products are the “Josephine Ford” 
used by Byrd in his North Pole flight; 
the “Southern Cross” of Kingsford- 
Smith; the “Friendship” used in Amelia 
Earhart’s transatlantic trip; the “Bird of 


Paradise” which flew from the United’ 


States to Hawaii; the “America,” the 
“Virginia,” and the Duchess of Bedford’s 
“F-7.” Fokker built for L. P. Fischer, the 
auto-body magnate, a thirty-passenger 
six-room plane. 

Fokker dislikes the drama, liquor, and 
tobacco. He does not play cards, hates 
to walk, loves yachting and swimming. 
Twice a widower, he lives alone—best 
known to an old German gardener named 
“Al.” His home is filled with massive 
Dutch furniture, his clothes are often 
foreign fifteen-year-old creations; he 
talks English, Dutch, German, French, 
smatterings of several other tongues, and 
has applied for American citizenship 
papers. 

In conclusion, the authors remark: 
“During Kingsford-Smith’s recent flight 
to this country in the ‘Southern Cross,’ an 
old Fokker plane built years ago, the 
elated designer jumped into somebody’s 
ship at Roosevelt Field and demonstrated 
his good humor by a series of flips and 
barrel rolls around the eaves of the 
hangars with his: motor wide open. 
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Twice he landed and took off again be- 
fore enraged officials could race across 
the field and reach him. When he finally 
came down an irate supervisor—who 
found he had no pilot’s license—scolded 
him, fined him five hundred dollars, and 
then made him submit to a physical ex- 
amination and a student’s test flight. 
“Mr. Fokker will probably receive a 
license to fly almost any day now.” 


Jeremiah 
Tries Reading 


ive GHOST OF JEREMIAH pauses 
for more adequate words as he 
broods over the American scene,” de- 
clares the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. “A riot of corruption, ribaldry, 
drunkenness, miscegenation; murder, 
theft, swindling, and sexual depravity; 
fanaticism, hypocrisy, stupidity, and self- 
seeking. Lynchings, bombings, predatory 
men seeking special privilege at any cost 
to the community, Congress jumping 
at every snap of the pension whip, 
judges indicted, banks failing, hungry 
people in the richest country in the 
world, churches more concerned with 
prohibiting the unprohibitable, drink or 
birth control, than in practising either 
Christianity or common sense, news- 
papers that head their crime stories 
‘Murder Crudely Performed’ or ‘Bank 
Robbery Fumbled,’ as if a football game 
had been badly played, young college 
men in novels wailing a drunken dis- 
trust of everything including themselves, 
young college women telling in the mag- 
azines how they take jobs away from 
the oldest profession in the world, 
women wearing make-ups that would 
have shocked Jezebel and seemed a 
little excessive to the Greek Cleopatra. 

“A population cynically preparing for 
a war that will mean more excitement, 
although for the first time in history it 
is fully informed as to what war means, 
and for the first time since savagery is 
in danger of a general massacre. A 
country in which, with no effective re- 
straint, since there can be none that does 
not come from character, every com- 
mercial adventurer is allowed to exploit 
the morals, the intelligence, the taste, 
and the emotions of the public by 
bunkum, vulgarity, the appeal to vio- 
lence, triviality on the air, bestiality in 
the tabloids, falsity and sham on the 
screen, cynicism in books, depravity on 
the stage. A country in which they 
sing ‘O Beautiful for spacious skies’ 
in the public schools, while the boot- 
leggers wait on the outside for the chil- 
dren, politicians appoint the teachers, 
big business controls the politicians for 
its own ends, and good women go to 
meetings and urge more laws to stop 
everything!” 

Here the Saturday Review pauses to 
admit that this gloomy side of the pic- 
ture is not the whole truth. But it 
asks where, in all the speeches, radio 
talks, newspapers, magazines, and books 
of today we can find the other side of 
the picture. It seeks something more 
than the professional booster, the cheap 


optimist. It seeks men with imagina- 
tion who in their writing can make us 
feel that humanity is still likable, that 
the United States is still worth living 
in, that the nation is perhaps better 
than its books. In short: 

“We want imagination, the kind that 
makes the young men see visions which 
are neither nightmares nor Freudian 
wish fulfilments, and old men take heart. 
We need imagination that can get off 
the ground without going into a tail spin 
and landing in a garbage heap.” 


Where Hunger 
Followed Drought 


HE Rep Cross is carrying on the 

biggest relief operation this 
country has ever known in peace times. 
Up the mountain trails and dry creek 
beds of Kentucky, down into the bottom 
lands of Arkansas, over the arid prairies 
of Oklahoma and the cotton fields of 
Mississippi, go the workers. 

“This is no problem in mass relief such 
as the Mississippi flood of 1927, when 
600,000 victims in seven states were as- 
sembled in convenient refugee camps,” 
writes A. L. Schafer in the March Sur- 
vey. “Today the victims are still in their 
homes, widely scattered and inaccessible. 
Dulled and hopeless with misfortune, 
live stock gone, every resource ex- 
hausted, initiative killed, they sit and 
wait. Help must reach them or starva- 
tion will. ... With December came crisis. 
Food and clothing were needed—and 
quickly. By the first of January the Red 
Cross was reaching into 338 counties, 
touching some 225,000 people. In thirty 
days the number leaped to 701,000 per- 
sons in 663 counties of nineteen states. 
In the early days of February districts 
in two: more states were added to the re- 
lief map. And still no one dared say 
when the peak would be reached! 

“Seasoned as the Red Cross is in dis- 
aster relief, this winter’s experience is 
writing new pages in its history. “We 
must go to the people. They cannot 
come to us. We follow the roads as long 
as there are roads. Then we take to 
pack mules. And always and often 
there is shank’s mare to fall back on. 
You reach an isolated cabin and find a 
gaunt family subsisting on cornmeal and 
blue milk. A skeleton cow stares at you, 
a dead mule lies over in the field. Cloth- 
ing is in rags!” 

To the relief worker’s question Mr. 
Schafer says the reply sometimes is: 
“No, ma’am, we‘ ain’t hongry. We still 
got half a sack o’ meal an’ ole Sukey 
ain’t dry yet. There’s folk worse off’n 
us. Now, back yander in the woods .. .” 

And so the Red Cross aide goes back 
into the woods and very often finds a 
family in an even more distressed state. 

“This is a relief job that cannot be 
measured by any rule of thumb,” the 
author says. “There are as many kinds 
of people in the territory affected as 
there are alluvial bottoms, narrow val- 
leys, uplands, hills, and mountains. In 
ten. or twenty miles the whole character 
of the land may change and with it the 
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farm economics and living habits of the 
people. There are ‘share croppers,’ ten- 
ant and independent farmers all totally 
different in farm operations and psy- 
chology. What is a true picture of con- 
ditions in one county is not true in the 
next one. What is sound relief proce- 
dure in the valley is unsuitable and in- 
effective in the hills. 

“Of course many families in the 
drought area do not require relief. 
They may, probably have, lost heavily, 
but their own local resources and credit 
will carry them through. But in the next 
house and the next perhaps are families 
down to their last cupful of meal. Not 
even a scrawny chicken is left. The 
stores are well stocked, but their owners 
are in a bad way. They have carried 
rural customers month after month, year 
after year. They are hard pressed by 
creditors. They can go no further. 

“There can be no mass operations in 
this relief job. It is house-to-house, 
family by family case work, with the 
danger not of overdoing but of failing to 
discover people in remote districts too 
weakened by misery and hopelessness to 
seek aid for themselves.” 


The New 
Havana 


N THE NINETIES, Havana was most 

exotic. Spanish soldiers strutted 
in the streets; half-veiled senoritas 
peered from secluded balconies with 
shining eyes; mules and horses were 
decorated with red doilies and silver 
dollars. High combs and mantillas 
abounded among the proletarians. In 
short, all was picturesque and roman- 
tic—and smelly! 

Today the senoritas have bobbed hair, 
are combless, and sell the mantillas to 
tourists. The streets are jammed with 
American motor cars, and ten thousand 
taxis. The city itself is probably the 
most sanitary in the world, the police are 
efficient yet courteous, and there is even 
a Sevilla Biltmore to lend its Hispanic- 
Yankee touch. A new capitol has just 
cost $18,000,000, says the New York Sun 
in telling of the new city. 

A new Central Highway, 800 miles 
long, runs the length of the island; and 
there is a new National University and a 
new National Hospital. President Ma- 
chado, energetic and progressive, is in 
large measure responsible. The Cuban 
National Casino has become the Monte 
Carlo of the New World; just as Ha- 
vana: is its glorious Paris. 

For three months of the year, Decem- 
ber to March, the Havana-American 
jockey club sponsors a racing program 
that draws from far and wide. Six or 
seven contests are run off every day. 
But the national sport is jai alai (taken 
from the ancient Basque pelota). It is 
a species of handball, played with inde- 
scribable swiftness by two, four, or eight 
competitors. There is also a_ national 
lottery, so popular that no one is too 
poor to buy tickets. It nets the govern- 
ment $3,000,000 each fortnight. Proceeds 
from it helped build the new capitol. 
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WITH SOMETHING of the legendary spirit of St. 
Francis of Assisi, a middle-western man retire 
from business—and made a business of his hobby 


; H. Dopson has turned a 
hobby into a successful busi- 
ness. Beginning as a boy to study the 
habits of birds, their nesting places and 
choice of foods, he became a celebrated 
ornithologist. But he was past forty be- 
fore he decided to give up his work as 
broker on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and devote all of his time to birds. To- 
day his estate on the Kankakee River in 
Illinois is a sanctuary for them; and be- 
hind Bird Lodge, his home, is a unique 
factory which manufactures all manner 
of articles which will attract wild birds 
to orchards, farms, estates, or little sub- 
urban plots. 

Mr. Dodson’s father was a Lincolnshire 
Englishman who came to this country to 
raise cotton in Alabama. Joseph was 
born at Selma in 1856, but his family 
did not remain long in the South. When 
the Civil War broke out the sympathies 
of the elder Dodson were with the 
Union. He packed his family and chat- 
tels into a covered wagon and set out 
for the Northwest. The Dodsons settled 
in Illinois and prospered. 

At about this time a war on the beau- 
tiful passenger pigeon was being car- 
ried on in the United States. Mrs. Dod- 
son was sorry for the birds and told her 
son how cruelly they were being exter- 
minated. Joseph became interested. He 
looked for wounded pigeons and carried 
them to his mother. Together they 
bound up broken wings and legs, and 
fed and protected the birds until they 
were able to fly again. Mr. Dodson at- 
tributes his love for all birds to this 
youthful experience. 

The family moved from the country to 
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the suburbs of Chicago. As the boy 
grew up he studied the wild birds which 
rested about his home on their migratory 
journeys north and south. Although he 
went into business with his father, who 
had bought a seat on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and owned a feed and flour 
store on the corner of South Water and 
State Streets, his avocation was bird- 
lore. In 1880 he inherited the Dodson 
business and responsibilities, and con- 
tinued his duties as a broker in active 
trade until 1898. 

His free time was spent experiment- 
ing with birds in his home at Evanston. 
He learned that many migrating birds 
will stay north if provided with suitable 
food and shelter. He learned to make 
bird-houses best adapted to rear the 
young of martins, wrens, bluebirds, and 
cardinals. He put metal bands on the 
legs of his favorites and discovered that 
they returned to lodge in his houses year 
after year. 

As time went on neighbors compli- 
mented him on his success with birds 
and asked his advice. He made hun- 
dreds of shelters as gifts for his friends. 
Clubs and societies asked him to speak 
to groups of interested people, and he 
went from place to place determined 
to spread the knowledge he had gained. 
Mr. Dodson’s friends say that he is an 
authority second, only to Audubon. He 
is a member of Audubon societies in 
many states, and a past-president of the 
American Audubon Society. 

Meanwhile work on the Board of 
Trade irked this naturalist. He decided 
to sell his brokerage business and devote 
himself to his hobby. Then the idea 
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came that he could turn his knowledge 
into profit not only for himself but for 
his friends, the birds. 

He bought five acres of land border- 
ing on the Kankakee River. This he es- 
tablished as a bird sanctuary, building 
his home in the midst of it. Behind the 


house is a factory which detracts in no. 


way from the sanctuary, yet in it are 
employed about twenty-five men, cabi- 
net makers and office workers, the year 
round. They make all kinds of devices 
for gardens and orchards; foods, houses, 
shelters, fountains, etc., to attract birds 
to neighborhoods. From Bird Lodge, 
too, come books, colored prints, and ar- 
ticles on birds, which are used by 
schools, libraries, and clubs. 


rR. Dopson has gone beyond 

persuading Americans of the 
value of birds as friends. He has under- 
taken to prove their economic value. 

“The native birds of America are 
worth millions upon millions of dollars 
yearly in the service they give by de- 
stroying insect life and thereby protect- 
ing, in a measure, our grains and fruit 
trees,” says Mr. Dodson. “The loss to 
the country through the destructive 
work of insects has been estimated by 
students of the subject to be more than 
$400,000,000 a year.” 

Mr. Dodson thinks that birds are the 
natural remedy for this condition. More 
than fifty species feed on caterpillars, and 
thirty-six species on destructive plant 
lice. He recommends colonies of mar- 
tins to combat mosquitoes. One martin, 
experiments show, will eat 2000 of these 
pests in one day. Deforestation and the 
growth of big cities have destroyed much 
of the bird life in America. For purely 
economic reasons if for no others, Mr. 
Dodson insists, people must cultivate 
wild birds and restore bird life. 
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OOK at that fine boy of yours, brought indigestion, fatigue and a persistent cough. 

safely through childhood ailments. Now, The first symptoms in adolescence may be 

as he enters his “teens”, while he is still grow- listlessness, overtiredness, failure to gain 
ing, he must build his health to guard against weight, night sweats. 

tuberculosis—a mortal enemy of those in run- 


down condition. But in the late “teens” or early twenties, 


in event of low vitality, tuberculosis 


pre enivead oe critical age Py Sesees Zs. germs—especially in case of re-infection 

— ei i M3 ——- es sstaieia , « or heavy infection—gain headway. The 
pee he: + eg ith d pe wee « , tuberculosis deathrate reaches its peak 
rapid — and when heaith and streng $*."%; among women at about age 22 and among 
must be kept at the highest possible point. =, = men at about 42. Many of these deaths 
Your boy may be tempted to over-tax his saf can be prevented. 


strength and undermine his vitality by 
striving to compete with older and 
stronger boys. Or your daughter may 
risk her health by too much social activ- 
ity added to her school work, or bv 
dieting in an effort to keep slender in 
emulation of some screen celebrity. Low 
vitality and under-nourishment make 
boys and girls especially caer to 
tuberculosis. 


Perhaps during no age in life are annual 
physical check-ups more important and 
valuable than during adolescence. And 
should you have any reason to suspect 
the presence of tuberculosis, consult your 
doctor as to the advisability of having 
the tuberculin or x-ray tests to find out 
whether or not your boy or girl is 
threatened. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail, free, toanyone who 
requests it, a copy of its booklet,“‘The 


During the early“teens” the development 
of tuberculosis of the lungs is usually so 
slight as to cause none of those familiar ~ farws+-. 
symptoms of the advanced stages of the -ss@itrs’* Care and Prevention of Tuberculosis.” 
disease—loss of weight, lack of appetite, “S#85"! Ask for Booklet 431-V. 


The Metropolitan prints this message to aid in the intensive April campaign of the National, State and 
local Tuberculosis Organizations to safeguard boys and girls in the “teen age” against tuberculosis. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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HERE IS the story of an 
employer of 8600 men 
and women who has 
taken the biggest worry 
out of their lives. Mr. 
Procter prepared _ this 
statement at the request 
of the President's Com- 





mittee on Unemploy- 
ment, for delivery over 
the radio. 




















Scenes in the Procter & Gamble 
Company's plant at Ivorydale, Ohio. 

















Experience with Guaranteed Employment 
By WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER 


R scons periods of unem- 
ployment are one of the great 
weaknesses—if not the greatest—in our 
present social system. A mere stoppage 
for a time of profits, unpleasant as it 
may be, is as nothing compared with the 
opportunity to earn a living withheld 
from a man who is willing to work. The 
injustice is so great and so evident that 
industry must solve it, or the problem 
will be taken from her hands and 
placed in those of others not so com- 
petent for its proper solution. 

For several years following the War, 
the operation of our Procter & Gamble 
plants was quite irregular, the men were 
repeatedly laid off for periods from one 
week to one month with the accompany- 
ing anxiety and privation to them and 
their families. The company was con- 
cerned, and determined, if possible, to 
change those conditions that subjected 
its employees to the evils of irregular em- 
ployment. It would so regulate its busi- 
ness that regularity of employment could 
be assured. The present system of 
Guaranteed Employment—whereby, un- 
der certain conditions, the company 
guarantees forty-eight weeks’ employ- 
ment in each year to its employees—was 
inaugurated in August, 1923. It was first 
proved, for a period of eighteen months’ 
operation, that such a plan was practical. 
’ We started with the premise that in 
our industry, as in many others, the an- 
nual consumption of the products such 
as we produce was fairly uniform 
throughout the year and the total an- 
nual consumption from year to year 
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President, Procter & Gamble Company 


about the same, but gradually increas- 
ing through growth of population and 
improving standards of living. Our 
problem was to forecast our business 
for as long a period as we reasonably 
could, and then to regulate our sales 
and deliveries so that we could maintain 
a regular rate of production. Adequate 
warehouse facilities would take care of 
any variation which might occur be- 
tween sales and deliveries on one hand 
and production on the other. 

We undertook to budget our yearly 
sales for practically the entire United 
States, in units of about 250,000 popula- 
tion. Taking our business in each of 
these units, and the conditions of com- 
petition, we undertook to forecast just 
what our business should be in each 
unit. From these we compiled a fore- 


cast for the entire country. Having ar- 


rived at this estimate for the year, we 
divided it into forty-eight equal amounts 
to cover the forty-eight weeks of pro- 
duction and started our weekly produc- 
tion schedule upon that basis. 

The quota of each unit is checked 
quarterly to see that the territory is 
producing what it was expected to pro- 
duce, and special attention is given 
where needed. Our general selling cam- 
paigns are so scheduled that sales are 
stimulated regularly throughout the 
year and not irregularly. 

‘After eighteen months’ experience, we 
were satisfied that regulation of sales 
and production was practical and sound 
economically, and we thereupon. inau- 
gurated our plan of Guaranteed Em- 


ployment. The plan has now been in 
operation seven years and during that 
time we have averaged a little over 
forty-nine weeks’ operation—never more 
than fifty and never less than forty- 
eight. From both social and economic 
standpoints it has been the most pro- 
ductive move that this, a successful com- 
pany, has ever made. 

Briefly, the plan provides that any 
person who has been in the employ of 
the company for six months and is a 
profit-sharer is guaranteed forty-eight 
weeks’ work in any calendar year. The 
reasons for these two conditions of ser- 
vice and profit-sharing are: First, the 
six months’ employment is for the com- 
pany to know whether he is the type of 
man it wishes to continue in its service. 
Secondly, the profit-sharing basis is an 
evidence that the man wishes to be- 
come a permanent employee. The at- 
tractiveness of the profit-sharing plan 
is evidenced by the fact’ that 95 per 
cent. of those eligible are profit-sharers. 
Any person who is in the employ of the 
company for more than six months is 
eligible for profit-sharing. ; 

._The economic and other advantages 
to the company that come from Guar- 
anteed Employment are difficult to de- 
fine. The closer scrutiny of all details 


of the business necessary to keep the 
whole machinery synchronizing in all 
parts would, of course, increase the 
efficiency of the organization and the 
profits of the business, and it has at 
least demonstrated that Guaranteed Em- 
ployment is practical. 
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How much credit can definitely be 
given to the greater efficiency of con- 
tented, loyal, permanent employees, 
trained in their respective jobs, is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Our production man- 
agement estimates it between 5 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. I can give perhaps one 
illustration that at least is indicative: 

In the months of October 1929 and 
1930 we had the same number of work- 
ing days. In October 1930 we were op- 
erating two additional plants which had 
been completed and running less than 
six months, and consequently would not 
be working as smoothly as they should 
be. In October 1929 we had 8634 men, 
and in October 1930 we had 8632 men. 
Our production increased 11 per cent. 
Now I know that a portion of this gain 
was due to some labor-saving machinery, 
and a portion undoubtedly to manage- 
ment; but the production management 
will say that a large part was due to 
increased efficiency and loyalty of em- 
ployees and the remainder more easily 
obtained through the codperation of 
those same right-thinking employees. 





procter & GamBLeE has been long 
active in its efforts to act justly 
with employees. We have had profit- 
sharing, old-age pension, life insurance, 
sick benefit on a most liberal scale for 
years, and yet I am sure that the Guar- 
anteed Employment plan has brought 
more contentment, more peace and rest 
to the men, more loyalty to the company, 
more of the right feeling of proprietor- 
ship than all else. It has cemented and 
unified and made strong everything that 
has gone before. 

Finally, so far as profits of the com- 
pany are concerned, Guaranteed Em- 
ployment was begun in August, 1924. 
For the year before the plan went into 
effect, ending June 30, 1923, the com- 
pany earned $8,629,447. Our earnings 
for the last full year operating under the 
plan, ending June 30, 1930, were $22,- 
450,600. For the last six months of 1930 
the profits were $12,194,732, the largest 
for any such period in the history of 
the company. 

I do not claim that Guaranteed Em- 
ployment produced these results. But 
I do claim that the organization of the 
business under which Guaranteed Em- 
ployment is practical was largely re- 
sponsible for them, and that QGuar- 
anteed Employment itself was a factor 
in producing them. 





Certainly the re- | 


sults would at least indicate that Guar- | 


anteed Employment was not a drag 
upon the profits. 

Now you may ask why we Guarantee 
Employment. There are three reasons: 
First, the comfort and economic assur- 
ance it gives our employees. Secondly, 
the loyalty and interest such assurance 
secures from the employee to the com- 
pany. Third (and this I believe neces- 
sary), the obligation with its financial 
responsibility upon the Management to 
make them hold their hands steady to 
the plow in face of possible difficulties. 

The plan of organization and opera- 
tion under which we have Guaranteed 
Employment has been in effect more 
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Common Sense 
about Common Stocks 





North American Trust Shares 
The Largest Fixed Trust 





Railroads fe 
The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Southern Pacific Company® 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Oils 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs.) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


Utilities 





Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ee Western Union Telegraph Co. 





More than 


Today’s thinking investor 
knows that to assure the 
maximum results from a 
common stock investment 
it should be adequately di- 
versified and held over a 
period of years. 


Such an investment based 
upon a fixed group of lead- 
ing common stocks provides 
a participation in the fu- 
ture profits of our greatest 
and most ably managed 
business enterprises. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES are certificates of 
ownership in a fixed group 
of 28 outstanding common 
stocks deposited under a 
trust agreement with the 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee. 


$1350,000,000 


has been placed in this security by conservative investors who 
realize that it is an economical trust device assuring the benefits 
of a diversified long term investment in common stocks. 


NorTtH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is the most widely accepted 
fixed trust. Its protective and administrative features are 
firmly established. Its superior sponsorship is recognized as 


one of its strongest points. 


These shares are distributed by more than 1,200 investment 
dealers and banks throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. 








, 7% 
+ a 
Consult your investment dealer or write us for 
folder R-6 concerning this common sense investment. 
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MERCHANT AND 
BANKER TO THE WORLD 


APPING vast resources of raw materials throughout the world and 

developing new markets in distant lands for its manufactured prod- 
ucts, the United States spans the seven seas with its flow of surplus 
capital and commodities. 

With about 6 per cent of the earth's population, this country’s share 
in world production is approximately —two-fifths for coal, iron, steel, 
lead and zinc; one-half for copper and cotton; two-thirds for corn and 
petroleum; and over four-fifths for automobiles. 

The United States sells to foreign buyers 15.8 per cent of the 
total exports of the world. During 1930, our exports approximated 
$3,840,000,000. Investments in foreign securities were an important 
factor in balancing this huge volume of exports with about $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of imports. 

More than $12,750,000,000 worth of such investments lie in the 
nation’s strong boxes, and these are being increased at the rate of 
about one billion a year. Foreign government and municipal bonds 
account for most of the total. 

The international flow of finance expands our foreign markets and 
stabilizes domestic business by forestalling excessive imports. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. has taken part in balancing America’s ledger of foreign 
trade and finance—at the same time providing reliable channels for 
investment to the American public. The careful standards of appraisal 
to which foreign and other offerings are subjected are set forth in our 
booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. = NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
invest t by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. e Music by symphony orchestra. 








7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard ‘jiime 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
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| than seven years. I doubt whether we, 
| even now, could long continue it effec- 
| tively without the ever-present reminder 
| of the obligation of the guarantee, and I 
, am sure we would lose much of the 
| value coming from the increased sense 
| of loyalty and interest which the guar- 
| antee creates in our people. 

We are asked to what extent Guar- 
anteed Employment is applicable to 
other industries. Of course I know that 
the Procter & Gamble plan cannot be 
used in all industries; but I think it can 
be applied by many corporations even 
to a greater extent than we cover our 
employees, and about 90 per cent. of 
| our people come under the guarantee. 

I know of a number of corporations 
where they have continuous employment. 
They undoubtedly could adopt the 
guarantee and in my opinion would 
profit greatly by so doing, at the same 
time giving their employees a sense of 
economic security which tends to make 
for better service. “Many other cor- 
| porations could apply the guarantee to 
| a percentage of their employees, im- 
| proving their conditions and securing 
| proportionate benefits to themselves. 
| I believe that most industries are ca- 
| pable of much greater regularity of 
' operation, with the consequent regular- 
| ity of employment. I think the reason 
| that they are not so operating is largely 
| because no sustained and determined 
| effort has been made to organize indus- 
| try and the individual corporation in all 
| their departments—research, advertis- 
| ing, selling, production, warehousing, 
distribution—with the definite objective 
of securing regularity. of production and 
employment. 

















Hq WILL to stabilize employment 
in industry is half the battle. 
The rest can come through a more com- 
plete study of the industry and the in- 
dividual corporation. 

We are going through a period of severe 
business depression, and unemployment 
is upon us in its extreme form. It is be- 
ing given more earnest thought and 
consideration both by the public and by 
industry than ever before, with the de- 
termination upon the part of both that 
the causes which produce it must be 
controlled and corrected. I think the 
will to stabilize unemployment is being 
formed, and I have full confidence that 
once the industrial leaders determine 
this definite objective as one of the great 
questions they must solve, the problem 
is on the road to solution by indus- 
try as it should be, not by govern- 
ment. Leaders of American industry 
have in the past solved many problems 
more difficult than these. 

Following a depression as severe and 
as long sustaining as the one through 
which we have been passing, we may 
look with confidence for a period of in- 
creasing prosperity which will be 
strengthened and prolonged by all that 
can be done in the way of stabilization 
of industry with the accompanying 





stabilization of employment. The two 


| are inseparable. 
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Financial Aspects 
of the Bonus 


pees ee Hoover’s VETO on Feb- 
ruary 26 failed to prevent the 
passage by Congress of “An Act to In- 
crease the Loan Basis of Service Cer- 
tificates.” 

The original Bonus bill—adopted in 
May, 1924, over President Coolidge’s 
veto—had placed in the hands of each 
yeteran of the World War the equiva- 
lent of an endowment insurance policy. 
The amount, or face value, depended 
upon the veteran’s days in service. The 
rate of bonus was $1.25 for each day of 
overseas service and $1 for home ser- 
vice. But that sum was first increased 
by 25 per cent. and then multiplied by a 
factor which varied according to one’s 
age, from 1.9 to 2.5. 

The maximum of 500 days overseas 
service, for example, entitled the veteran 
to $625 extra compensation. Adding 25 
per cent. to that sum the adjusted com- 
pensation became $781.25. But the money 
was not to be paid for twenty years, so 
that a compound-interest phase entered 
into the transaction. The soldier of 25 
in 1927 was 32 when the bonus law was 
adopted; and the factor for age 32 was 
2.517. The veteran of 32, therefore, in- 
stead of receiving $781.25 in cash, was 
presented with an adjusted service cer- 
tificate having a face value of $1966.40 
due in 1945, or earlier in the event of 
death. 

Outstanding under the terms of that 
Soldiers’ Bonus law are certificates to- 
taling $3,528,000,000, presented to 3,498,- 
000 veterans—an average of $1000 for 
each, though they range in value from 
$150 to $1595. 

Meanwhile there is a borrowing priv- 
ilege which in this sixth year amounts 
to 2214 per cent. of the face value. The 
bill which Congress passed in February, 
over the President’s veto, increased the 
loan ratio to 50 per cent. 

A sinking fund or reserve had been 
set up under the 1924 law, to provide for 
ultimate redemption and to furnish capi- 
tal for the lending feature. Deposits in 
that fund amount to $750,000,000, nearly 
a third of the twenty-year period having 
elapsed. In the middle of February, 
before Congress altered the terms of the 
loan privilege, loans had been extended 
by the government, from that fund, to 
the amount of $242,800,000. 

It is plain that the Treasury must be 
prepared to meet demands by veterans 
to the extent of half of the $3,500,000,000 
adjusted service certificates, or a sum 
approximating $1,750,000,000. This is ex- 
actly one billion dollars more than has 
been deposited in the reserve fund. 

This new bonus legislation had for its 
chief objeet the relief of distress among 
veterans in a period of nation-wide agri- 
cultural and industrial depression. The 
records show that nearly half the vet- 
erans (1,430,000) had borrowed upon 
their certificates on July 1, 1929, before 
drought or stock-market or other de- 
pression had made its appearance. 
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Sending the Watt 
to Market 


Giant transmission lines—the delivery service of the 
electric industry —stride on feet of steel across rivers, 
through forests, over mountains and prairies. Country- 
wide, they enter cities and villages, carrying electricity 
for a thousand needs. 

These mammoth lines have made possible electrifica- 
tion of factories and homes. Because of them, abundant 
energy can be supplied at low cost. 

The possibilities for future transmission of electric 
power are great. Eventually, the entire country will be 
criss-crossed. with an interconnected network of trans- 
mission lines, serving the needs of the nation. 

Tri-Utilities Corporation controls a system of electric 
light and power, gas and water companies, serving 
4,500,000 people in 26 states. Its securities offer inves- 
tors diversification and stability, plus the attractiveness 
of an ever widening market. Write for booklet R-3. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Personally Known 


Investment 
Holdings 





L, is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 
West Utilities Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporatiun Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet RR-6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 














| 


| Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 


of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

















Where would Uncle Sam find the bil- 
lion dollars that might be needed under 
the new bonus legislation? There was 
$500,000,000 already on hand in the re- 
serve fund, but the billion dollars was in 
addition to that. It happened that the 
Treasury Department had long planned 
some March 15 financing, largely a re- 
funding operation to take advantage of 
low interest rates, and was able to in- 
clude in that offering the sum of $200,- 
000,000 to be turned over to the Vet- 
erans Bureau. Similar offerings before 
the end of June are expected to provide 
$500,000,000 more; and that ought to be 
enough, since scores of thousands of ser- 
vice men are not at all in need. 

Veterans Bureau officials estimate that 
the man who borrows now to the limit 
(half the face value), and nevei pays off 
the loan, will have only $74 coming to 
him when his $1000 certificate is pay- 
able in 1945. The remainder will have 
been dissipated in compound interest. 


The Bond 
Market 


TRAWS THAT BLEW in the March 
winds, during the first half of 
the month at least, indicated that pros- 
perity was returning to the bond mar- 
ket if to nothing else. The government 
had offered $600,000,000 in 336 per cent. 
ten-to-twelve-year Treasury bonds, and 
had received subscriptions in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. New York City had sold 
$100,000,000 of its bonds—known as cor- 
porate stock. And the state of New 
York had offered serial bonds to a to- 
tal of $35,000,000 for emergency con- 
struction and general improvements. 
As for corporate financing, on one day 
alone (March 10) the new flotations ap- 
proximated $200,000,000, said to be the 
largest single day in that respect in ten 
years. Among these were $75,000,000 
of 414 per cent. bonds of the New York 
Central system, $50,000,000 of 4%4 bonds 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and $66,- 
000,000 of the bonds of the Port of New 
York Authority that will be used to re- 
pay the states of New York and New 
Jersey for the cost of the Holland Ve- 
hicular Tunnel under the Hudson River, 
and to construct a huge inland freight 
terminal near the heart of Manhattan. 
On the New York Stock Exchange the 
total bond sales from January 2 to the 
close of business on March 12 were far 
in excess of the sales in the same period 
of either 1930 or 1929. Reports of di- 
minishing earnings by railways had 
brought ten typical railroad bonds (the 
Standard Statistics Company’s index) to 
the lowest point of the year on March 12. 
A larger group of thirty bonds—rail- 
roads, industrials, and utilities—was sell- 
ing at an average of two full points 
lower than the year’s high mark of Jan- 
uary 26. Ten selected industrial bonds 
on March 12 were nine points under 
their January high. 
One may fairly assume that the ex- 
traordinary amount of new offerings by 
the bond houses had a tendency to keep 
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down the demand for, and therefore the 
price of, bonds listed on the exchanges, 

It was widely understood that banks 
which had been quite frantically turn- 
ing bonds into cash, late in December, 
when bank failures were rife, were re- 
versing the process in March. 


Is the Dole 
the Way Out? 


EFORE the war changed all 

things, the scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain 
was working well. It had become com- 
pulsory by law in 1911, and its provi- 
sions were simple: An employee paid 
five cents weekly into a fund, his em- 
ployer paid a similar sum, the Govern- 
ment paid a fourth as much as both. 
The benefit to the insured workman 
who lost his job was $1.70 per week 
for a maximum of fifteen weeks. We 
are indebted to Charles Morris Mills, 
writing a series of articles in Barron's, 
for a concise presentation of varying 
phases of the dole. 

When the war came there was a sur- 
plus in the employment fund, and it 
was not until the depression of 1920 
that the nation began to go into debt 
in order to provide weekly stipends for 
those who found no work to do. 

Here are some of the changes that 
have taken place in a scheme which 
began as insurance and is now largely 
wholesale governmental charity: 

First, all sorts of restrictions upon the 
receipt of the dole have been removed 
one by one. It is no longer limited to 
fifteen weeks. It is no longer necessary 
te prove that you are seeking work and 
“unable to obtain suitable employment.” 

Second, the total weekly contribution 
by employer, employee, and the Govern- 
ment (in the case of those who have 
jobs) has grown from 20 cents weekly 
in 1920 to 45 cents in 1931. The Gov- 
ernment’s share has grown from 20 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of what both em- 
ployer and employee combined pay. An 
employed man, for example, pays 14 
cents weekly into the fund, the employer 
pays 16 cents, and the Government con- 
tributes 15 cents. 

Third, the weekly benefit for a man 
out of work has grown from $1.70 per 
week in 1911 to $2.64 in 1919, $3.60 in 
1920, $4.32 in 1924, and $413 in 1931. 
A young man out of work draws $3.40 
weekly, a boy $2.19, a woman $3.65, a 
young woman $2.92, and a girl $1.82. 

If a man out of work has a wife, he 
draws $2.19 in addition and 48 cents for 
a child. If it should happen that he 
is the head of a large family, the mem- 
bers of which have at one time or 
another been employed, we understand 
that there is no limit to the total the 
family can draw from the unemployment 
fund. Let us suppose that a man out of 
work has a wife and small child, and 
four grown children who have at times 
worked but who are not now employed. 
Here is what a benign government in 
Great Britain pays to that idle family 
each and every week: 
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We asked a returning observer last 
month if it were possible for a man to 
live on his dole. “Live on it?” he 
queried. “Why, they marry on it!” 

In December, 1930, the dole was paid 
to 1,766,000 wholly unemployed persons. 
In addition there were approximately 
1,000,000 other registered unemployed 
persons in Great Britain. 

The cost of this dole, according to 
figures presented by Mr. Mills in Bar- 
rov’s, is now running at the rate of 
$520,000,000 yearly, of which the em- 
ployed will contribute $68,000,000 and 


the employers $78,000,000. The Govern- | 


ment will chip in the remainder, or 
about $374,000,000. 

Theoretically, the insurance fund bor- 
rows its deficit from the Exchequer, in- 
tending to pay it back in times of pros- 
perity. The 1929 deficit was less than 
$30,000,000. The 1930 deficit was $184,- 
000,000. The estimated deficit for the 
first half of 1931 is at the rate of $20,- 
000,000 monthly. 

Is the dole the way out? asks this 
writer in Barron’s. 


Foreign Trade 
A Long-Range View 


IGURES NOW PUBLISHED of the 

value of our exports and imports 
show a drop from 9.6 billions in 1929 to 
6.9 in 1930. We bought less abroad; a 
decline from 4.3 billions: to 3. We sold 
less to our foreign customers; a decline 
from 5.2 billions to 3.8. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
Uncle Sam remained more than solvent, 
that he pocketed $782,581,000 in the proc- 
ess of barter with his neighbors—the so 
called favorable balance of trade. This 
is a larger export balance than he ever 
had before the War, and it has been ex- 
ceeded only three times since our ex- 
traordinary war sales ended. 

In the summer of last year it was the 
fashion to ascribe this drop in foreign 
trade to our new tariff, to some measure 
of mild boycott abroad. But evidence 
has accumulated to indicate that we are 
more likely bearing our just share of a 
world-wide slackening in the business 
of buying and selling. For example, 
Britain’s exports of produce and manu- 
factures (from the United Kingdom 
only) declined in value from 729 million 
pounds in 1929 to 570 million in 1930—a 
22 per cent. loss compared with our own 
26 per cent. decline in export values. 

In a period of steadily falling com- 
modity prices, such as the year 1930, the 


. figures of imports and exports are mis- 
_leading when stated merely in dollars 


and cents. We bought more. coffee in 
1930 than in 1929, though we paid nearly 





Collecting Your Dratts 
Payable Abroad 


2 a and efficient service in the collection of 
drafts payable abroad is afforded by the 
Guaranty Trust Company through the facilities of its 
own European Offices and through its close relations 
’ with the important banks throughout the world. 

This Company's knowledge of current conditions 
existing in foreign countries obviously can be of 
great benefit to the exporter. Its facilities for supply- 
ing credit information on foreign buyers are also 


available to customers. 


Our schedule of collection charges 
will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, SurpLus AND Unpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. CO. OF N. Y. 1931 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


For INVESTORS, 


individual or corporate, 
financial firms of ‘recognized leadership is essential. 


investment information as furnished by 
The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 


Write*direct (men- 


tioning the Review or ReEviews)—or simply choose by number and use the coupon. 


For Inpustriat and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 


and financial houses are listed. 


These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financiai problems, 


and may point the way, for 


manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


and sales facilities. 


Please enclose 10c if the material of more than one company is desired. 


66. INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quar- 
ter), discussing bond market indicators 
and a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 

70. A Portrotio oF INDUSTRIES, a 
brief history of some of the representa- 
tive companies in which Continental 
Shares, Inc., is a substantial stockholder 
—offered by Continental Shares, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

67. WaTERWoRKS — THE OLDEST 
Pustic Service: describing the water- 
works operations of American Water- 
works and Electric Company, Inc., 50 
Broad Street, New York City. Also, 
No. 68. INVESTING IN OpporRTUNITY— 
describing the company’s electric sys- 
tem. 

2. Wuat 1s THE CLass-A Stock? 
An analysis of stock yield, the manage- 
ment, and the scope of the business is 
offered by the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New 


York City. 

10. 6%% First Mortcace Bonps 
OF THE Paciric NortuHweEstT, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. 
Comer & Co., 1222 Second Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


12. Cities SERvICE COMMON AS A 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet de- 
scribing the activities of Cities Service 
Company and subsidiaries with special 
reference to the common stock history 


and future possibilities. Offered by 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
New York. 


65. From Lactepe To LINDBERGH 
AND Forwarp, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on 
your output. Offered by First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


55. Tue Report or UNITED Founp- 
ERS CoRPORATION for six months ended 
May 31, 1930, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with earn- 
ings statement, may be obtained from 
Founders General Corporation, 50 
Pine Street, New York City. 

51. (Guaranty Service. A_ book 
describing the work of various depart- 
ments and outlining services available 
to customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

52. Looking AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the 
financial affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property to 
provide permanent income. Offered’ by 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Review. Current 
selection of se- 


41. INVESTMENT 
information on the 
curities for investment is offered by 
Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

29. INVESTMENTS FoR Your INpI- 
vipuAL Neeps. Upon request, The 
National City Company will submit a 
list of recommended _ issues The 
National City Company, 55 W all Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


31. “Utitiry Prererrep Stocks”’— 
An informative and interesting analysis 
of the advantages offered by Preferred 
Stocks in general and Utility Preferred 
Stocks in particular, showing present 
high yields and other advanta ages. G. 
L. Ohrstrom & Company, Inc., 36 WwW all 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

53. Stock aANp Bonp Recister. A 
record for listing the important fea- 
tures of each security which is held by 


investors. Offered by Otis & C ompany, 
216 Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


62. “RELIABLE INVESTMEXT Coun- 
SEL—How to Choose.” A 32-page book- 
let for investors: helpful, informative. 
Address R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENbURE.” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl., describes the 
various securities w hich are offered by 
the public utility interests which this 
company serves 


69. “THE ‘netics Group oF PusBLic 
Utitity Propertirs’—a booklet ex- 
plaining the formation of these two 
new investment companies, including a 
description of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Company 
of Chicago, 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago. 


42. “THe Mopern Metnop or Com- 
MON Stock INVESTMENT,” a_ booklet 
outlining a practical, convenient and 
safeguarding plan, offered by Standard 
American Corporation, 231 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
April, 1931 
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a hundred million dollars less for it. 
We bought more rubber in 1930 than in 
1929, and paid a hundred million dol- 
lars less for it. 

Conversely, we sold about as much 
wheat and flour, but we received $34,- 
000,000 less for them. We sold 6.6 mil- 
lion bales of cotton instead of 7.8 mil- 
lion as in 1929; but the cotton brought 
only 15 cents a pound, on the average, 
instead of 20 cents as in 1929, so that the 
money we received was $274,000,000 less 
than in 1929. 

If trade statistics were stated in vol- 
ume, therefore, instead. of in value, the 
shrinkage in a depression period like that 
of 1930 would not be quite so startling 
in retrospect. 

Our 3.8 billion dollars exports of 1930, 
puny in comparison with the 5 billion 
years 1928 and 1929, were nevertheless 
more than twice as much as those of any 
year prior to 1911. They were slightly 
higher in value than the exports of 1922. 

It should be added as a postscript that 
the year ended less favorably than it be- 
gan, that the closing months made the 
worst showing. 


The Cost 
of Living 


S O FAMILIAR was the subject of 
the high cost of living, some 
years ago, that it was designated often 
with only the initials H. C. L. We are 
now swinging toward the opposite point 
of the cycle, the low cost of living. 

The high peak in the last ten years 
(using Bradstreet’s monthly index num- 
ber) was in December, 1925, when it 
required $14.40 to buy a pound of each 
of ninety-six different articles of com- 
mon consumption. On March 1 of this 
year those same articles could be pur- 
chased for $9.16. That was a drop of 
36 per cent. in a little more than five 
years. Sixty-four cents will buy what 
cost $1 in 1925; the 1931 dollar is worth 
$1.57 in comparison with that of 1925. 

Business in general is hoping for a 
permanent halt in this decline of com- 
modity values, the argument being that 
there was no inflation even at higher 
points. But the man who pays the fam- 
ily bills is fairly satisfied. 

Bradstreet’s index number is based 
upon the wholesale price of ninety-six 
varieties of basic articles from wheat and 
corn, livestock and eggs, cotton and 
wool, iron and silver, coal and oil, brick 
and cement, to peanuts, nails, and bi- 
carbonate of soda. It is not a “weighted” 
index; there are no allowances for rela- 
tive values or quantities that enter into 
the day’s life. 

For seventeen months without inter- 
ruption this index has shown a decline 
over the preceding month, a persistent 
drop in the wholesale price of commodi- 
ties. And it may be more than a coinci- 
dence that the first decline in this 
consecutive series was that registered on 
November 1, 1929, precisely the begin- 
ning of the era of falling prices on the 
stock exchange. 

Another sidelight on the cost of living 
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is a survey made twice yearly by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
government figures show that the cost 
of living decreased 25 per cent. from 
June 1920 to December 1930. Approxi- 








mately a fourth of that decline occurred | 


in the single year 1930. 
considers such items as rent and house- 
furnishing goods as well as food. Ac- 
cording to its figures, even with the pres- 
ent decline exerting appreciable effect 
upon the cost of living, we still pay $1.60 
for what a dollar could buy in 1913. 


Advertising 
in a New Era 


sé GROWING radical sentiment in 


The Bureau | 


the large body of average | 


people”—we are quoting from Felix Or- 
man’s letter to the New York Times— 
can be offset in part at least by the dis- 
semination of knowledge of basic facts 
in their relation to the public interest. 

Our entire business structure Mr. Or- 
man sees as evolving into new methods 
and theories, accompanied by a public 
mental attitude that is critical, often sus- 


picious, and generally misdirected. There | 


is also a tendency toward nervousness 
and lack of faith. In this new order of 
economic affairs he visions a new order 
of advertising, which: will assume a posi- 
tion transcending any values hitherto 
exerted. His views are so much in har- 


mony with those of this magazine that 


we quote them in part: 


“Such advertising will comprehend the 
fact that social and economic life are 


inextricably interwoven, and that social | 


and business forces can be directed by 
advertising in the most constructive 
manner. Advertising will become a 
power for stabilization and education; it 
will arouse the public consciousness to 
an appreciation of the public service of 
business enterprise, and direct public 
thought in regard to business along 
wholesome, practical and socially har- 
monizing lines. 

“Advertising is the voice of business, 
and through it business speaks to the 
public. It expresses the creative, con- 
structive and progressive forces at work 
in the nation. But the public knows 
of business and its policies and various 
forms of service only through adver- 
tising and the direct contacts with busi- 
ness which are influenced and stimu- 
lated by advertising. To limit adver- 
tising, therefore, to narrow sales appeals 
only would be as archaic in these times 
as buying a Ford car of early model. 


“The .new order in advertising will 
loom large with ideas that offer broad 
interpretations of business to the pub- 
lic, that build backgrounds and founda- 
tions creating a new security for in- 
dustry. Its motivation will be that of 
public service and the building of good- 
will for business, which inevitably 
reacts appreciably in developing sales. 
While revealing the purposes, policies 
and activities of business institutions, it 
will stress the close relationship be- 
tween business and the public welfare.” 


| 
| 
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A Great Bank Service 
in the Nation’s Center 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the key bank in the Central West, is a 
bank with a national point of view with facilities and resources adequate to meet 
the legitimate financial requirements of national manufacturers and distributors, 


entering the great St. Louis market. 


The 59 Directors of this large institution are actively connected with 305 different 


prominent business concerns .. . 


a cross section of American industry. Their co- 


operation, rendered through our officers, means much to the farsighted business 


executives, in this great region. 


If you are interested in a banking service that has always kept in step with the 
industrial progress of the Central West . . . a service that is essential for present 
day commerce and industry of national scope, write us. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 




















The financial advertisers in 
The Review of Reviews are all 
members of one or more of the 
following organizations: 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS' 


ASSOCIATION 
Please communicate directly 
with these reputable . firms 


about your individual invest- 
ment problem. 














Investment and 
Brokerage Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Ex- 
change; New York Curb Exchange; New York 
Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board of Trade; 
Chicago Curb Exchange Association. 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 

Denver, Boston, ron, Philadelphia, 

Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 

Hartford, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 

Colorado Sprirgs, Milwaukee, Louisville, 

Minneapolis, Providence, St. Louis, 
Scranton, Syracuse 


OTIS & CO. a 


Established 1899 
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MACHINES are protected by sinking funds. 


Industry 


A Department for Business Executives 














PRESIDENT Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of the General Motors 
Corporation (center), signing the world's largest group 


insurance policy. 
200,000 employees. 
disasters of industry. They also give men and women, in 
shop or office, a chance to provide for their old age. 


Employees should be protected by 


Totaling nearly $400,000,000, it covers 
Group policies provide against the 


Group Insurance 


M EN AND WOMEN, like ma- 


chines, wear out. But un- 
like machines, they cannot be scrapped 
and tossed on the junk pile. All too 
often, when they become so old that 
they are inefficient or dangerous to 
themselves or others in the shop, they 
are kept on the payroll Or else they are 
turned out, dependent on relatives, char- 
ity, or the state. 

With machines things are ordered bet- 
ter. A sinking fund is set up against de- 
preciation, so that when equipment 
wears out or becomes obsolete, there is 
money on hand to buy replacements. 
Therefore industry, seeking something 
like this for its human equipment, has 
turned to group insurance. It has found 
group insurance a good investment—an 
investment that tends to lessen labor 
turnover, prevent labor unrest, and do 
away with those conditions that cost so 
much in accidents, spoilage, and uncer- 
tain output. 

The golden rule played its part, too, 
because management realized that a hu- 
man being devoting the best part of his 
life to the employer deserved some com- 
pensation for years of loyal service, and 
some safeguard against the hardships of 
old age. 

Best known, perhaps, is the form of 
group insurance by which a worker’s 
family receives cash benefits—a total 
sum or in periodic payments—upon the 
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death of the worker. There are, how- 
ever, four major classes of group insur- 
ance. They cover respectively death, 
accident and health, death and dismem- 
berment, and annuities. Any one or all 
of these may be paid for entirely by the 
employer and given without cost to the 
employees; or the employees may con- 
tribute a predetermined share of the 
cost. They are known as non-contribu- 
tory and contributory, respectively. 
Many organizations have started with 
straight group life and ultimately—as 
the benefits and value become more ob- 
vious—adopt all four classes of insur- 
ance. Thus employees are furnished not 
only life insurance but are able to re- 
ceive sick benefits, accident insurance 
and annuities against old age. 
According to the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, which company wrote the 
first group insurance policy back in 1911, 
a group insurance program on the non- 
contributory basis adds only 1 per cent. 
to a company’s annual payroll for a vol- 
ume of insurance approximating one 
year’s salary for each employee. The 
cost to the employer is less, of course, 
where the employees join in purchasing 
the insurance. From this same source, 
we learn that there are some 20,000 
group-insured concerns engaged in the 
United States, with 6,750,000 group-in- 
sured workers. This includes one-quar- 
ter of all workers eligible for group in- 


surance. They are engaged in more than 
100 different classifications of work. And 
on the basis of three dependents per 
worker, 25,000,000 persons, or one-fifth of 
the entire population, stand ready to 
reap the benefits of group insurance. 

Any company having fifty or more 
employees is now able to carry group 
insurance. The employer obtains a mas- 
ter policy from the insurance company, 
and himself issues individual certificates 
of insurance to each employee. Should 
the employee cease to be employed, he 
has the privilege of keeping up the pre- 
miums, but wthout having to undergo 
medical examination. 

One great advantage of group insur- 
ance, from a viewpoint of the older 


_workers, is that no medical examination 


is required. This means that many per- 
sons are able to obtain protection be- 
cause of the blanket coverage, though 
they would be unable to pass a medical 
examination individually. The older 
workers know this, and value their 
group insurance more highly in conse- 
quence. Because of it they are more 
loyal to their firm—are more attentive to 
their work—and stay where they are 
rather than forfeit these advantages by 
going elsewhere. In 1930 one company 
alone turned down $190,000,000 in indi- 
vidual insurance applications, because 
the applicants were unfit. To these, 
group insurance and the job which goes 
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along with it mean vastly more than 
only a job. 

During 1929 approximately $6,000,000 
a month was paid out to the benefici- 
aries of group-insured employees in the 
form of death claims. As a result the 
pay checks to these beneficiaries con- 
tinued for approximately one year after 
the death of the group-insured employ- 
ees. Of the 6,750,000 group-insured em- 
ployees 16 per cent. would have been 
unable to secure any other form of in- 
surance due to physical defects. Forty 
per cent. of the group-insured workers 
left practically no estate and no other 
insurance assets at their death. 

Is any greater object-lesson than this 
needed to bring about wider adoption of 
group insurance? 


A QUESTION ARISES: why not set 
up a sinking fund for all old 
men and women—a fund put aside dur- 
ing their earning years against the in- 
evitable time when ability to earn a liv- 
ing becomes more difficult or impossible? 

This question of a sinking fund in 
preparation for old age is vastly more 
important than one would think. Today 
there are more than six million old peo- 
ple in this country. Only a small portion 
of them are able to take care of them- 
selves. Statistics tell us five out of six, 
at 65 years of age, are dependent upon 
others. The number is increasing from 
year to year because the life expectancy 
is increasing, thanks to the advance of 
medical science. While the biblical three 
score and ten as a maximum life span 
still holds, the average life expectancy 
has increased materially. At the same 
time the old age limit has been lessened 
under the stimuli of present-day stress 
and strain, so that today many workers 
are too old at forty where a generation 
ago they would have been considered fit 
at fifty. 

This problem of taking care of the 
older people—the old employees as well 
as the older citizens—is therefore a real 
one. It is, perhaps, the biggest problem 
with which the United States has to 
deal. Wild animals kill their old. That 
is unthinkable, of course, where human 
beings are concerned. Yet is it not more 
merciful to put old people out of their 
misery than to throw them out of their 
jobs, take away their independence, and 
subject them to the humiliation of 
charity and the pangs of want and lone- 
liness? Only three civilized countries at 
the present time have taken no steps for 
their old. India is one of these countries. 
China is another. The United States of 
America is the third. What are we going 
to do about it? 

Too much has been said about work- 
houses, almshouses, old folks’ homes, 
charity, old age pensions, the dole, and 
the pension. None of these terms sounds 
well either to the man who must pay 
taxes to meet them or to the individual 
who must either suffer them or else en- 
dure still greater hardships. The term 
pension is odious. It carries with it a 
sort of stigma that makes the old feel 
older, and tends either to create hostility 
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ER capita value of manufactured, min- 
P ing and agricultural products in the 
2,857 counties with electric service in the ocr 
United States is $631. 


In the 63 counties (in 13 states) in which 
Associated properties serve half or more 
of the population, the per capita value 
is $685. 


Productivity above average should result 
in more rapid development and wider use 
of gas and electricity in these 63 counties. | p 
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From sunset to sunrise, the watchman’s 
system is the most important equipment 
in any place of business. It, alone, 
proves that the value of stock and 
machinery, furnishings and records is 
being properly guarded. It furnishes 
each morning on its record dial an ex- 
act report of the watchman’s activities. 


Now, Detex New Model Watchmen’s 
clocks offer industry the finest type of 
property protection: All models have 
been improved and strengthened. Their 
records will be continuous, and un- 
alterable, the system adaptable to the 
needs of business, and free from repair 
and interruption of service. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 
al pean sen Ave., a tH. 

end me information on the del D 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. saree neue 
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or to kill the remaining spark of inde- 
pendence. 

What then shall this solution be called 
—this solution that will solve the old age 
problem, and enable worthy citizens who 
have given the best part of their lives to 
their community, their families, and 
their country to live through the sunset 
of their lives in relative security? Re- 
tirement fund or retirement annuity are 
better terms, expressions which can be 
more readily understood. 

Group insurance, in a broader sense 
than now understood, can be made to 
answer the purpose. It will solve the 
problem without difficulties when 
enough effort is made to solve it. Group 
insurance offers a practical way of pro- 
viding a sinking fund to care for all of 
us during our declining years. Applied 
in this way group insurance is neither 
socialism nor charity. It is good busi- 
ness. It is to humanity what a sinking 
fund is to equipment. 

Although the purchase of annuities has 
become popular in the United States 
only within the last twenty-five years, 
Great Britain has followed this practice 
for the last century and a half. At the 
end of 1929, there was in force in this 
country insurance to the value of $87,- 
184,333 in yearly annuity payments, car- 
ried by a total of twenty-five United 
States companies. The history of annui- 
ties in this country has had its unfortu- 
nate and sordid side, mainly because of 
the lack of experience, incorrect fund- 
ing, and errors in judgment. Many such 
plans have met with disaster for the em- 
ployer and tragedy for the employees. 
Lack of funds, mergers, bankruptcies 
and other factors also upset plans which 
fundamentally were unsound. 

This is why it seems preferable for 
an employer to place this entire matter 
in the hands of an insurance company 
specializing in this kind of business. To 
do so provides greater security for the 
employees, and usually results in lower 
ultimate operating costs for the em- 
ployer. It protects both the employer 
and employees against those unforeseen 
contingencies which may come about 
with any private concern, as contrasted 
with a state-controlled organization like 
an insurance company. The employer 
also has the benefit of the wide experi- 
ence of the insurance organizations, lack 
of which has brought failures to many 
well-meant but improperly planned and 
performed plans. At the same time the 
employees have a feeling of greater se- 
curity. They know that back of their 


‘policies are the assets of the insurance 


company which are safe, regardless of 
business conditions and the ups and 
downs of their employer. 


A FEELING EXISTS that group ine 
surance discriminates against 
the hiring or retaining of older workers. 
Premiums are based upon the average 
age of employees, consequently it is to 
the employers’ advantage to keep down 
the average age of employees: in order 
to get lower premiums. This does tend 
toward discrimination against the older 
worker, the adoption of a rigid dead line, 
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or exclusion of over-age employees from 
the annuity or pension benefits. 

A fairer and more humane solution 
would be for a new employee of greater 
age to contribute something toward his 
annuity. Then he and not the other 
employees carry the burden of his em- 
ployment. It is the older workers reach- 
ing the pension period who look toward 
the pension most hungrily, and to 
whom a pension offers most security and 
peace of mimd. Yet these are the men 
often discriminated against, and who find 
upon applying for a job that age keeps 
them not only from employment but 
from enjoying those benefits of annui- 
ties and pensions which have been 
stressed so loudly by the employer as 
inducements for loyalty. These older 
job hunters find that the very policies 
which have been adopted to make the 
old age of the young easier, make it 
more difficult—often impossible—for 
them to find employment. 

For those classes of employment which 
do not permit of steady work year after 
year—where the kind of work neces- 
sarily means moving from job to job— 
why not have a fractional certificate 
corresponding to the duration of the job, 
the class of work, and hazard—a non- 
transferable certificate that will be ac- 
cepted at its face value and credited on 
the next and future job? Such a plan is 
entirely feasible when the insurance is 
carried by any state-controlled insur- 
ance company. 


FORM OF INSURANCE that can be 

applied to the worker who 
drifts or is forced to flit from job to job 
is really needed more than one which 
covers the steadily employed worker. A 
regular job gives opportunity to put part 
of the earnings aside, whereas erratic 
employment and frequent change of jobs 
eat into savings. And then, more work- 
ers find work where the duration of the 
job is uncertain, than where employment 
is steady and certain for life. 

Group insurance has made glorious 
strides, and has relieved much suspense 
and suffering. But it still fails to reach 
the workers who need it most—those 
who must endure unemployment a small 
or large part of each year, whose work 
necessitates traveling from job to job— 
bricklayers, roadbuilders, farm help, me- 
chanics, and hordes of others doing me- 
nial but necessary tasks. 

The history of group insurance is a 
story of achievement, of benefits to hu- 
manity. It is an accomplishment of 
which management, capital, and labor 
can be proud. With a background of 
nineteen years’ successful application, it 
faces a still bigger and more pressing 
task. That is to find a way to safeguard 
the transient worker and the nomad— 
and those who cannot or have not 
worked, but whose years creep upon 
them nevertheless. _ 

A utopian dream? Perhaps. Yet the 
principles that stand back of group in- 
surance when carried farther will go 
far toward eliminating the dole, the pen- 
sion—and the suffering that comes from 
improvident living. 
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A Universal Yardstick 
of Human Effort 


O™ OF THE REASONS why so 
many wastes or shortcomings 
are tolerated in industry is that it is dif- 
ficult to compare two unlike conditions, 
or operations of two persons doing dif- 
ferent things. Were they evaluated upon 
a common basis so that their perform- 
ance was truly comparable, improve- 
ments might be possible. Operations 
could be standardized and pay more 
fairly based upon actual results. 

How many executives know that there 
already exists a universally applicable 
unit of human accomplishment? It is 
known as the “manit,” being the stan- 
dard man-minute of work. The manit 
may be applied to every sort of work 
done by human beings, regardless of the 
rate of pay or the type of work. It is to 
man-power what the kilowatt-hour is to 
electric power. This unit of work is be- 
ing used to great advantage in manufac- 
turing plants of highly diversified prod- 
ucts—killing animals in a packing plant, 
calibrating thermometers, loading trucks, 
assembling watches, or performing the 
most menial tasks by unskilled labor. 

By placing all human effort upon the 
manit basis, many advantages follow. 
Comparisons can be made between de- 
partments and between plants. The 
worker’s productivity can be compared 
readily with that of his fellow men and 
his compensation raised accordingly. 
The efficiency of departments or indi- 
viduals can be compared from hour to 
hour, day to day, and week to week. 
Because a manit is the yardstick of a 
man’s effort and work, it is also the 
basis for payment and for cost determi- 
nations. Consequently it provides a sys- 
tem for measuring, stimulating, compen- 
sating, and directing efforts of workers. 

Sixty manits an hour is a standard 
hour’s work. Men performing less than 
this are doing less than they should, 
while those doing more are doing better 
than the average and so can be paid ac- 
cordingly. A great advantage of the sys- 
tem is that all men in the same depart- 
ment can be given a rating. Slovenly, 
careless and inefficient workers not only 
suffer in the matter of pay, but also must 
put up with the ridicule and even re- 
sentment of the others in the depart- 
ment, whose over-all rating the inferior 
workers pull down. In this way the 
manit system overcomes one of the prin- 
cipal defects of piece-work; it ties in the 
indirect workers and supervisors, and 
brings them all under an incentive plan 
where friendly rivalry and self-interest 
act as stimuli. 

Teamwork wins. By placing an entire 
department upon the manit basis, every- 
one in the department is able to do his 
share, because everyone from the hum- 
blest helper up feels the common incen- 
tive to turn out the maximum work. 
Helpers, supervisors, indirect laborers, 
and foremen all can share in the finan- 
cial reward as determined by the pro- 
rated share of each. 
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An Unusual Record 


In an Unusual Year 


"THE largest industrial power load in its history was contracted 
by Public Service Company of Northern Illinois during 1930, 
notwithstanding the then prevailing business depression. The total 
number of industrial gas customers also increased. The company 
established new peaks for gross earnings, net earnings after all 
charges, and the amount distributed to stockholders. 
We are associated with Public Service Company, and other pro- 
gressive utility companies operating in 31 states. Their continued 
growth proves their soundness for investment purposes. Send for 
our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public orin everyday 
conversation—toforgeahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. $ 
_ This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, ay the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 
It also ex how you can, by & 
come anou tstanding speaker Bn a couse fright 3 
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Did You Ever Sleep 
Four nA Bed ? 


Overcrowding never makes for comfort, con- 
venience or efficiency. If your filing system 
is operated on a “four-in-a-bed” basis, 
with bulging, over-crowded folders making 
filing and finding twice as hard as neces- 
sary, we suggest 


FILE POCKETS 


as a sure remedy. They ex- 
pand as the papers in- 
crease. Their index tabs are 
always visible because they 
remain upright in the filing 
drawer. They will outlast 
twenty manila folders. 


We offer a free Vertex Pocket 
to all users of vertical files. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of the 

Bushnell Paperoid “ VERTEX ”’ File Pocket; as described in 

April 1931 Review of Reviews. 

inn acne noancens -esuecmeheee 

On ctiteecikwinn i caudhbnnpanecwenbnascnditibe 

Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. R 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1931, will be 
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¢ Our Quarterly In- 
vestment Bulletin will soon 
be off the press. It will con- 
tain articles of timely inter- 
est to investors. We will 
gladly send you a copy with- 
out charge—and add your 
name to our list to receive 
the Bulletin regularly each 
quarter. Ask for RR4. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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Trust Shares 


representing a participation in 35 
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corporations insuring diversifica- 
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income return. 
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A great advantage, too, is that the sys. 
tem proves to the executive that al] 
businesses are, fundamentally, the same, 
even if each appears to be different, 
The system is invaluable even in those 
plants which are already efficient; be- 
cause it brings to light conditions which 
had not been suspected. The system igs 
one which the ordinary worker can un- 
derstand—and when a worker under- 
stands the basis on which he is paid, or 
the basis on which he is compared with 
his fellow workers, suspicion and ill- 
feeling do not take root. Because it en- 
ables men to be paid what they are 
worth, the manit system not only tends 
to increase production, but tends to in- 
crease the earnings of the employees. 

A manufacturer of door-closing de- 
vices increased yearly savings $19,841, 
while the employees increased their 
earnings 34.3 per cent. A manufacturer 
of sprinkler apparatus is saving at the 
annual rate of $14,651, while the em- 
ployees’ earnings have increased 29 per 
cent. A manufacturer of metal screens 
saved $9870 the first year, while the em- 
ployees obtained 26 per cent. more in 
wages. A lithographer saved $42,000 a 
year and increased wages 26.3 per cent. 
A retail chain drug company’s ware- 
house was able to increase wages 5.8 per 
cent. and save in one year $23,869. A 
bathroom equipment manufacturer saved 
$40,381 the first year, and was able to 
pay 17.9 per cent. more wages. 

Far too many concerns look upon 
higher wages as an expense, something 
that will detract from profits. A blanket 
rise in wages will decrease profits when 
men not deserving a wage are given one. 
The instances given above of worth- 
while annual savings, accompanied by 
an increase in employee’s_ earnings, 
prove that an increase in wages in- 
creases profit when the increase is prop- 
erly distributed. No system of compen- 
sation or of rating an individual is sci- 
entifically correct unless it takes into 
consideration the human element—man- 
minutes. That is why the manit is 
achieving results. 





Some Factors Affecting 
Plant Location 


rena ECONOMY dictates, it is a 
simple matter—relatively—to 
change the arrangement of the machines. 
It is infinitely more difficult, and usu- 
ally impractical, to change the location 
of an entire plant even when it would 
prove beneficial to do so. Yet changes 
come about that make it extremely de- 
sirable to alter the location of the 
plant. Many conditions have arisen 
within the last few years to change many 
ideal locations into unfavorable ones. 
This fact is well brought out by 
George C. Smith, author of “An Outline 
for Market Survey,” published by The 
Industrial Club of St. Louis. “The selec- 
tion of locations, whether for production 
or distribution, has not always received 
the serious consideration it deserves,” he 
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IN YOSEMITE 


As Yosemite transports 
your spirits to massive heights, so The 
Ahwahnee carries you back through 
the best art of a thousand years—sur- 
rounds you with the carefully selected 
native handicraft of twenty-two coun- 
tries. 

Make this distinguished hotel your 
ecenic headquarters in California, just 
overnight from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All-Expense Tours of Yosemite 
range from 2 to 4 days and $23 to 
$77.50. Ask any travel agent for full 
information and for folders write: Yo- 
eemite Park and Cu Co., Box '153, 
Yosemite National Park, California. 
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says. “Too often prejudice or birthright 
determines the location. In not a large 
percentage of cases does the selection 
result from an exhaustive study of all 
factors involved from data gathered by 
competent engineers and _ statisticians 
and interpreted by those most compe- 
tent to analyze such material. 

“Because the selection of a distributing 
center depends, in part, upon the ade- 
quacy of shipping facilities and services 
and upon the rate schedules and adjust- 
ments, the selection of a location is par- 
tially the function of a traffic manager. 
He, as well as the sales manager, must 
be considered. Hand-to-mouth buying, 
now so generally prevalent, requires fast 
and dependable transportation. Economy 
in the inventory of the distributor de- 
pends on transportation service and con- 
ditions. Low stocks require the best of 
service. Freedom from freight embar- 
goes, car shortages and terminal conges- 
tion; the ability of the carrier to per- 
form adequately; the establishment and 
maintenance of proper rate adjustments; 
freight charges; the location of rate- 
breaking points and of reconsignment 
points; the existence of transit privileges 
and of commodity rates; in-transit ser- 
vices; economies in the reduction of 
elapsed time; protection and insurance 
in transit; motor truck services and con- 
dition of highways, and the adequacy of 
the package car and other special freight 
services are all subjects concerning 
which competent traffic advice should be 
sought, as they all have a close relation- 
ship to the cost of distribution and some 
have a very direct bearing on the de- 
velopment of customers’ good will. 


eee THE TRAFFIC phases of the 
location problem, there are 
other matters relating to the physical 
handling of goods concerning which 
competent engineering advice should be 
sought. These relate primarily to the 
facilities required for warehousing, re- 
ceiving, ship and packaging the goods to 
be distributed. The services of well in- 
formed realtors are of value in negotiat- 
ing for the purchase or lease of proper- 
ties because of their knowledge of local 
conditions affecting property values, zon- 
ing, prevailing rentals, etc. 

“Locations often become obsolete be- 
cause of changes in buying habits, the 
development of new markets, the crea- 
tion of new production centers, changes 
in freight rate structures, the creation of 
new competing trade centers, and from 
numerous other causes. Locations in 
communities sufficiently well established 
to insure low rates of obsolescence from 
any such causes can be determined. 

“Largely because of improved trans- 
portation facilities, the number of major 
distributing centers is tending to be re- 
duced. Also, many distributors, because 
of economies to be gained from the 
operation of fewer branch distribution 
organizations and, at the same time be- 
ing able to serve their customers with 
fast freight shipments, are reducing the 
number of their branch sales offices and 
outlets and concentrating their sales 
efforts in fewer centers.” 
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IT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN 
You 


Nothing to disturb his walk 
until— 

**Put *em up, brother!” ...a 
gun in his ribs . . . stripped of 
watch, ring and wallet... not 
a scratch to show for it. 

Most of his money was saved. 
For he carried A.B.A. Cheques, 
and the money represented by 
the cheques was refunded. 

A. B. A. Cheques are the 
modern way of protecting your 
money against theft, loss or 
destruction in any way. 

Invaluable when traveling, 
A. B. A. Cheques are equally 
useful at home. Use them in- 
stead of cash, everywhere. 





ABA 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 




















: Travel @ Exploration 





The Fjord of Giants 


Furthest north in Norway, 
the midnight sun, seen near 
North Cape (top of page). 


South 


Me: THAN 300 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle lies the 
North Cape, that bleak headland of rock 
rising a thousand feet out of the sea. 
Climb its precipitous side to the plateau, 
and walk half a mile across the barren 
waste. Beyond, the Arctic Ocean 
stretches endlessly to the horizon. And 
if it is sometime between May 11 and 
July 31 you will see yesterday meet to- 
morrow, as the sun slowly dips to the 
water only to risé again without setting. 

It is this spectacle of the sun shining at 
midnight in a vast, lonely landscape, 
which has drawn tourists to the north 
countries for many summers. Then as 
they proceeded southward along the 
coast of Norway, traveled into Sweden 
and the less frequented Denmark, they 
were surprised by the scenery, the peo- 
ple, the history, and legends of Scandi- 
navia. For with our concentration on 
the history and geography of the United 
States and the rest of Europe, these 
northern lands have remained a blind 
spot in the education of most traveling 
Americans. 

Travel companies are doing their best 
to remedy this by providing a variety of 
facilities for those who wish to discover 
new scenes. Cruises from America, 
some via Iceland, sail during June and 
July. From England and the Continent 
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The “Stella Polaris" under 
the Seven Sisters Waterfall, 
Geiranger, Norway. 


The Stortorvet Market 
Place in Oslo (center). 





Norwegian Government Rys. 


of the Midnight Sun 


THE LONELY beauty of the North 
Cape, placid waters and towering 
crags in Norway's fjords, lakes and 
forests in Sweden, cheerful villages 
of Denmark -— await the traveler 
wise enough to seek them out. 


numerous smaller ships make holiday 
trips to the fjords and the North Cape, 
some even going as far north as Spitz- 
bergen and the Ice Pack. One may book 
from America directly to a Scandinavian 
port; or go by air, rail, or water from 
Europe. Once arrived in a city of Den- 
mark, Norway, or Sweden, it is simple 
enough to plan an itinerary. Numerous 
excursions: walking, or combination 
walking, motor, rail, and boat trips, are 
laid out for visitors. English is so gen- 
erally understood that the traveler finds 
little difficulty except in remote districts; 
and while a guide is useful for his tales 
and information, only in mountain 
climbing are his services necessary. 
Expenses in Scandinavia are about the 
same as those in England. Prices for the 
American cruises range from $13 a day, 
while short boat trips from Europe begin 
at as low a figure as $7. The average 
hotel accommodations, including room 
and board without bath, cost about $4 
a day. But if one plans to stay in one 
place for a long enough time, satisfac- 


¢ 


tory weekly rates may often be obtained. 

Perhaps your suitcase will have to 
stretch a bit to include essential items 
for this journey. Besides the regular 
traveling clothes, you will need raincoat 
and umbrella, heavy walking or climbing 
shoes, and a warm coat. The climate in 
the north countries is moderate, but 
there are frequent rains, and the atmos- 
phere in the north is likely to be cold. 


1; YOU LOOK at a map you will see 
that Norway and Sweden lie well 
in the northerly latitudes. The benign 
Gulf Stream, passing up the west coast 
on its way to mingle with Arctic waters, 
makes the land habitable. The northern 
districts of both nations are well within 
the Arctic Circle. Hence the country is 
treeless and stark, with scrubby vege- 
tation and uplands of ice and snow. 
There is little to recommend it as a place 
to live except the fishing, and the nat- 
ural harbor at Hammerfest, which 
though as far north as the northern tip 
of Alaska, is never icebound. Hammer- 
fest has one distinction. It. is the most 
northern town in the world. It was here 
that Russian, Norwegian, and Swedish 
geometers completed their work measur- 
ing the earth’s degrees in 1852, A granite 
column, to which natives point with 
pride, commemorates this feat. For the 
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Y has 


made it a business to help 
travelers travel v2. 


Travel has become an important in- 
dustry. Great nations now seek trav- 
elers as they seek trade. America 
itself, within the last decade, has 
become a nation of travelers. 

This industry has made possible 
the world-wide organization of the 
American Express. It has enabled it 
to establish offices in 25 countries— 
to maintain a staff of men and women 
in the United States and Canada— 
to assist travelers in planning their 
journeys and in securing their ac- 
commodations—to station an addi- 
tional staff of people abroad for their 


assistance when away from home. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SERVICE 


WORLD 





Of this number, 190 men in uni- 
form are stationed at docks and 
other critical points where travelers 
most need a helpful, friendly hand. 
Others are assigned the task of look- 
ing after the tourists’ mail. In pro- 
portion, others are continually aiding 
travelers with their travel needs or 
caring for their financial requirements. 

The rapid growth of this travel 
industry has prompted 17,000 of the 
leading banks of the United States 
to furnish travelers with the Travel- 
ers Cheque, devised by the American 
Express Company forty years ago as 
an international currency. 


FOR 
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More than two billion dollars of 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
have been carried by travelers to 
every corner of the globe. Foreign 
countries have come to recognize 
them as a distinctive American in- 
stitution. They welcome Travelers 
Cheques as they welcome American 
travelers. To them they are the in- 
signia of a big American company 
devoting its energies to the travel 
industry. One million people, men 
and women, last year, had safer and 
pleasanter journeys because the 
American Express Company has 
made it a business to help travelers 
travel. 

This service is available merely by 
writing or calling at any American 
Express office or American Express, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


TRAVELERS 
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There is little of the ordinary 
train about the “Golden Arrow” that 


leaves Victoria Station, London, at 11 a.m. 
for Paris. As the Kentish fields slip by you 
seem only mildly interested in the acres of 
apple blossoms outside. What does impress 
you is the vibrationless hum of the train. 
The swaying chintz and the still glasses deny 
that you are gliding along at anything like 
fifty miles an hour. At Dover the great 
SS Canterbury smiles at any fears you may 
have about the English Channel. 

At Calais the customs formalities are gra- 
ciously waved aside by the French Govern- 
ment. A ticket with a Golden Arrow printed 


on it exempts you from fighting your fellow 


travelers at the douane barriers, and your}. 


luggage is examined on the train. A train of 
ten luxurious parlour cars awaits your com- 
ing. No elbowing or struggling—just solid 
comfort and luxury with that unencumbered 
entry to your seat, for a Golden Arrow ticket 
entitles you and your belongings to imme- 
diate sanctuary. 

Calais, Boulogne, and Amiens pass and 
soon myriads of lights begin beckoning you 
to join the laughter that is Paris. Six and one 
half hours between London and Paris. Ser- 
vice operating both ways. Other services— 

Folkestone-Boulogne, Newhaven- 








Dieppe, Southampton-Havre, South- 
ampton - Caen, Southampton- St. 
Malo,Dover-Ostend,Gravesend- 
». Rotterdam. G. E. ORTON, 

» General Agent, GREAT 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
— Rattways, 505 Fifth 
& Avenue, New York. 
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rest, the town is a tiny place made up of 
two-story wooden houses wholly lacking 
in luxury, but supplied with telephones, 
telegraph, and electricity which aids in 
dispelling the gloom of a two-month 
winter night. 

From north to south western Norway 
is a series of high mountains and rocky 
promontories cleft by fjords. Thousands 
of islands along the shore form a bul- 
wark against the sea and render the 
coastal waters smooth and calm. There 
is nothing in the world to equal the 
magnificent scenery of the fjords. Each 
differs from the other in new wonders, 
but a good idea of the country may be 
gained by exploring a few chosen at ran- 
dom. From the ocean they open inland 
like deep, tranquil lakes. Gradually 
the cliff walls, rising to thousands of feet, 
narrow, until the sun finds difficulty in 
discovering the cleft to light the gloomy 
valley below. Behind the palisades rise 
snow-capped mountains and glaciers be- 
side which those of Switzerland are 
dwarfed. And waterfalls plunging from 
towering heights tumble into the placid 
fjords in showers of rainbow spray. 

Sometimes the main fjord breaks into 
branches, like fingers extending into the 
country beyond. Often these are more 
imposing in grandeur than the mother 
fjord, and from them the best views of 
peasant life may be had. Now and then 
the rugged scene changes. Wooded hills, 
pasture lands, and fertile farms are seen, 
with here and there a tiny village. 

Peasant houses in Norway are usually 
built of wood. In some districts they are 
roofed with sod, from which grow long 
grasses and even shrubs and trees. The 
people are notably thrifty. Sometimes 
there appears to be no life along the 
fjord, but looking up you may see a tiny 
cottage perched on the rocky shelf of a 
cliff. Some sturdy farmer has discov- 
ered a workable bit of earth up there, 
and any ground is precious in Norway. 
If you can go ashore and climb the hills, 
you may discover many surprising 
things. Perhaps the peasants are hay- 
ing. Sickle in hand, the farmer cuts in 
most unpromising spots. Not a blade of 
grass is wasted. The women gather the 
hay and hang it on racks to dry, for the 
frequent showers would not permit it to 
ripen on the ground. Perhaps you will 
come upon one of the twenty-four re- 
maining stave churches, built when 
Christianity first touched Norway, after 
the Viking architecture, decorated with 
dragon’s heads. At the entrance is a 
small room in which the pillars of the 
church were once required to deposit 
their axes before mass. In the not far 
distant past these placid looking Nor- 
wegians, in whose veins runs Viking 
blood, amused themselves at stallion 
fights. So fierce did these become that 
at times owners as well as horses fell to, 
with the result that it was customary for 
the good wives to carry their husband’s 
shrouds to the fests. Once colorful cos- 
tumes brightened the landscape in each 
Norwegian district. Today these are 
kept for holiday occasions and are most 
frequently seen in the South. 
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Besides observing country life in Nor- 
way, the traveler will want to see the 
cities. Among those worth visiting are 
Bergen, Oslo and Trondhjem. Bergen 
has the wettest climate in the world, 
Its wooden houses are painted green, 
blue and pink, and in their windows 
boxes of begonias, fuchsias, and gera- 
niums defy the gloom. The city is an- 
cient and contains many picturesque 
remnants of the past. It is one of the 
largest towns of Norway, and has the 
biggest fish market, where live speci- 
mens are displayed in tanks before the 
purchaser. Once Bergen was a member 
of the powerful Hanseatic league: old 
warehouses still line the German Quay. 

Oslo, Norway’s capital, is an industrial 
city, with wide streets and modern 
buildings. Worthy of note are the open- 
air folk museum and the Viking ships. 
In the museum farm houses from differ- 
ent parts of Norway have been set up, 
showing the life and handicraft of the 
people. At the University is a perfect 
example of the dragon ships of the 
Viking age discovered in a burial mound. 

Trondhjem was the ancient Viking 
capital. It is distinctly Norwegian and 
expresses the spirit of Norway, ancient 
and modern, more than any other city. 


HE KINGDOM of Denmark con- 

trasts sharply with Norway. It 
is perfectly flat and more than 70 per 
cent. of its territory is cultivated farm 
land. Not only are the people and coun- 
try worth visiting for their national 
characteristics, but here you find wel- 
come relief from the tourist traffic of 
other lands. 

Sweden more nearly resembles its 
western neighbor, Norway. To the north 
is Lapland, on whose snowy plateaux 
may be seen the dwarfish nomad race 
who live in deerskin tents or mud huts 
and keep herds of reindeer. Below this 
region, great forests provide natural 
wealth for Sweden, and south of the 
wooded belt is the fertile lake country. 

A view of the farm and rural life may 
be had by taking the three-day trip from 
Gothenburg to Stockholm on the Gota 
Canal. The canal, passing through the 
heart of southern Sweden, 347 miles, is 
formed by a chain of lakes, rivers and 
canals, connecting the North Sea with 
the Baltic. 

Although the early inhabitants of 
Sweden, and later the Vikings, left no 
lasting monuments of their civilization, 
rock carvings and the contents of burial 
mounds recall the legends of Beowulf 
and the sea kings. One may still quaff 
mead from drinking horns and marvel at 
the seamen who crossed the Atlantic in 
their dragon ships. 

Among Sweden’s cities Stockholm is 
perhaps the most alluring. It is beauti- 
ful, sometimes called the Venice of the 
north because it is built on islands run- 
ning from Lake Maelaren to the Baltic. 
It was founded about 1000 A. D. and 
reached great commercial importance in 
the seventeenth century. Several days 
should be reserved to see its palaces, 
castles, museums, and cathedrals. From 
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Stockholm run innumerable day excur- 
sions to Baltic seaside resorts, to Upsala, 
the university town, and to the mysteri- 
ous Visby on the island of Gotland. 

Across the Baltic lies the republic of 
Finland, and beyond her borders Rus- 
sia. Many northern cruises and tours 
are including these countries in their 
schedule this year. Soviet lecturers ex- 
plain the program of the republic, and 
guides take parties through Leningrad 
and Moscow, pointing out the historical 
past and the changed conditions under 
Soviet regime. 








Switzerland of 
the Himalayas 


raqgean Is an oval basin eighty 
by twenty miles, above which 
rise mountain ranges whose peaks are 
higher than Mont Blanc. A delightful 
way to explore the district is by house- 
boat, writes Dr. E. F. Neve in the Indian 
State Railways Magazine. 

Flat-bottomed boats of all sizes ply 
up and down the waterways of Kashmir. 
There are shikara, little skiffs, paddled 
rapidly by one or two men, and used for 
fishing, shooting, or carrying light car- 
goes to market. 





There are houseboats | 


with reception rooms and many bed- | 


rooms, and cargo boats loaded with rice, 
rushes, or wood. From the deck of a 
little houseboat, hired for a few rupees, 


beauties of snow-clad mountains, blos- | 
soming peach orchards, brownish houses | 


with grass-covered roofs, and meadows 
of tulips, iris, and larkspur may be en- 
joyed at leisure. 

Village life by the river is always a 
source of interest. Here the rice barge 
has drawn up and housewives are bar- 
tering for goods. 


Women pound rice or | 


ply the spinning wheel, while others fill | 


their red water jars. 
down the age-old paths to drink. 


Herds are driven | 


The scenery on Wular lake resembles | 


that on the Norwegian fjords, and the 
floral beauty of Dal is unique, says the 
writer. On the Dal there are fields of 
lotus, water-lilies, and clumps of forget- 
me-nots. Bullrushes and reeds, taller 
than men, edge the lake. 
lows stand herons, patiently fishing, and 
kingfishers hover above the water. 


A Mississippi 
Holiday 


or 1200 mites the Mississippi 

river flows through the heart 
of America. Along its banks are great 
cities, sleepy towns, plantations, mea- 
dows, and woodlands. Negro cotton 
pickers croon in the distance; a show- 
boat ties up alongside a shabby town, 
its calliope going full blast; a shanty- 
boat, manned by ragged river vaga- 
bonds, lazily follows the tide. 

“It has no guidebook dullness, this 
riverland,” writes Henry La Cossitt in 
Holiday. “It is still a fresh holiday king- 
dom. Its banks whisper of the romance 
of discovery and growth; the ghosts of 
De Soto, of La Salle and Hennepin, of 


In the shal- | 
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Yellowstone Canyon, Yellowstone National Park 


All the West Is Yours 
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Union Pacific 
Direct to the Best 


. « « in Yellowstone, 
Pullmans to West Yel- 
lowstone, the popular 
gateway. See geysers, 
steaming “paint pots,” 
friendly bears, world 
famed canyon and 
waterfalls the direct 
Union Pacific way. 


via Union Pacific 


You have a choice of 15 National Parks via Union Pacific 
which serves more of the scenic West than any other 


railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 


Colorado 


California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Go Union Pacific and you get unequalled smoothness, com- 
fort, luxury at low cost. Take advantage of low summer 
fares with liberal stopover privileges. At little more than 
half the usual rail fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit 


any of the above vacationlands. 


Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted tours. The 
convenient way to the West. Y ou know the cost before you start- 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of our 


vacation wonderlands. 








J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 39 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about................--- 


el 








THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACH 








OHIO 
NIPPON 


Good Moening 
Japan 


Meet Japan at the 
Golden Gate... at the 
gangplank of one of 





the magnificent new N.Y.K. motor liners. 
All the American refinements of comfort 
and luxury have been embodied in these 
splendid ships. * For your still greater en- 
joyment you may travel in the atmosphere 
of Nippon and so add almost a month (14 
days going and coming) to your visit to the 
Orient. This charming and worth while in- 








troduction to Japanese customs and lan- 


guage will make you feel at home by the 
time you reach the cherry blossom kingdom 
and say “Ohio (good morning), Nippon.” 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 
Luxurious swimming pool, gymnasium, wide 
decks, elegant staterooms and suites, and 
tantalizing menus that will linger long and 
pleasantly in your memory. Dancing, to be 
sure, and every other kind of entertainment. 
Verandah cafe, equipped stage, ship tele- 
phones, and English-speaking stewards. 
% Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, first class $300. up. From Seattle 
and Vancouver direct to the Orient on new 
Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor liners or all 
Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin $250. up, Tourist- 
cabin $125. Special reduced summer round-trip 
rates.*F or detailed information,write Dept. 14. 


New York . 10 Bridge Street 
545 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco . 551 Market St. 
Seattle . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago - 40 No. Dearborn St. 


Los Angeles 
605 So. Grand Ave. 


# or Cunard Line, Gen. Agents 
or at any local tourist agent. 
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Marquette and Joliet, of Lewis and 
Clark, of Mark Twain, of Grant and 
Pemberton, Andrew Jackson, and fiery 
old Thomas Benton people the mists that 
rise from its mysterious current.” 

The Father of Waters offers vast op- 
portunities for the vacationist, the author 
continues, yet tourist Americans have 
neglected them for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Comfortable steam boats ply up 
and down the length of the river. You 
may sail from New Orleans, Memphis, 
St. Louis, or St. Paul, and be assured of 
good food, a clean cabin, and a deck 
chair to snooze in. Or if your mood 
calls for more lively entertainment, you 
may listen to the music, or join the 
dancing in the salon. 

American history, from Indian days 
to the machine age, is reviewed for the 
traveler. You leave the cotton bales of 
New Orleans, pass Vicksburg, where the 
back of the Confederacy was broken, and 
recall the aristocratic planters, the 
judges, the gamblers and ruffians, who 
once made their fortunes along these 
shores. There is Memphis with its blues, 
old Cairo and the broad Ohio, and then 
St. Louis. 

“You ply on northward and pass the 
confluence of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, the merging of the mightiest 
river system in the world,” writes Mr. 
La Cossitt. “And now there enters into 
this pilgrimage the name and ghost of 
one perhaps more renowned than any 
of Mississippi’s sons. For he it was who 
gave old Father of Waters expression: 
Mark Twain. 

“The river is narrower, now. You are 
1300 miles above New Orleans. Little 
islands and tall bluffs alternately line the 
eastern and western banks of the stream, 
as the channel swings to and fro like a 
great serpent. And as you approach 
Hannibal, familiar names come to your 
Pars. .s.. 

“Still on up you go, past places mapped 
and marked by the French explorers, 
until you come finally to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and above that to Itasca, 
where you may step across the river at 
the source,” concludes the author. 








With Thomas 
in Arabia 


pea Tuomas, English ex- 
plorer and Orientalist, is the 
first white man to cross the trackless 
Great Southern Desert of Arabia, called 
“Ruba-el-Khali” by the natives. His 
900-mile jaunt is hailed by geographers 
as the greatest piece of individual ex- 
ploration in many years. The camel- 
back journey took fifty-eight days, 
forty-five of travel and thirteen of rest. 
A detailed account of the trip appeared 
in the New York Times. 

Thomas traveled in Arab costume, but 
with no attempt to disguise his nation- 
ality. He carried a prismatic compass, 
a sextant, and navigation instruments 
for mapping. His starting point was 
Dhofar, on the South Arabian coast, and 
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Ser EVERY 
CONTINENT ONCE— 


Australia 






Koala— 
Australia’s 
Toy Bear 


Bases year’s new trip abroad can be 
much more than just “going away”, 
Travel in fresh directions—see dif- 
ferent lands—sail new oceans on other 
ships ! 

Australia will be one of the most in- 
teresting of all your travel experi- 
ences. The way there is fascinating in 
itself—every few days a new island 
and a strange port. 

And at the end is a vast continent 
you have never seen, with metropoli- 
tan cities, beaches thronged with gay 
crowds, scenery that changes from 
seacoast to jungle, from sub-tropical 
coral beaches to the “bush” country 
of the aborigines, from blue moun- 
tains to meandering rivers. 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
This is the land of the world’s strangest 
fauna and flora; of aboriginal tribes 
still living in Stone Age customs; a 
great continent abounding in new im- 
pressions and interests. 

Any travel bureau or steamship line 
serving Australia can tell you much 
more that is interesting. Meantime, 
send this coupon now for illustrated 
booklets. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


°6¢ ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND FUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


aX. One pupil won a $: prize. Anoth 
if] 7a pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
{ 4 )\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
i) ing publishers. : 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty 
J lesson course in writing and marketing of 
Yy the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
7 The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
Dept. 307 Springfield, Mass. 
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his desert route ran north, then west, 
then north again. Starting with thirty 
Arabs and forty camels, he reached Do- 
hah with thirteen Arabs and eighteen 
camels as escort. 

“I encountered the phenomena of sing- 
ing sands,” Thomas cabled to the Times. 
“A deep, sustained booming caused by 
wind action among the sand cliffs, re- 
sembling the notes of a ship’s siren. I 
encountered a sandstorm which my 
small cinecamera and one aneroid did 
not survive. I carried no tent, from con- 
siderations of weight, although night 
temperatures averaged 50 degrees, fall- 
ing to 40 on occasions, and actually be- 
low it. . . . I discovered a lake of salt 
water seven miles long... . 

“The inhabitants of the sands are scant 
nomad sections of the Al Kathir and Al 
Murra tribes, subsisting exclusively on 
camel’s milk. Of wild animal life, the 
raven is the most persistent bird, the 
bustard is widespread, and I collected 
eagle eggs. Foxes, hares and lizards 
were common. Wolves, wildcats, rats, 
and all mammals were of the light sand 
color of their environment, in contrast to 
herds of black Murra camels.” 

Said Sir Percy Cox, former British 
high commissioner in Mesopotamia, on 
hearing the news: “The biggest blank 
space on the map has been wiped out.” 
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Sidelights 


Ix AMERICAN buildings have 

been erected on the grounds of 
the International Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition which will open in Paris on 
May first. Of these one is an accurate 
reproduction of Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington’s home. Others will house ex- 
hibits from Guam and the Philippines; 
Samoa, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
Hawaii; Alaska, and miscellaneous his- 
torical objects; and the work of certain 
government bureaus. 

C. Bascom Slémp has been appointed 
Commissioner General to the exposition 
and is in charge of the American sec- 
tion. The official hostess, who will have 
rooms at the Mount Vernon house, is 
Miss Anne Madison Washington, de- 
scendant of John Augustine Washing- 
ton. Expenses are defrayed by a con- 
gressional appropriation of $250,000. 


@ @ BEFORE MIDSUMMER the new air 
mail line between Croydon, England, and 
Cape Town, South Africa, a distance of 
7000 miles, is expected to be in full oper- 
ation. The first part of the service, 
Croydon to Mwanza on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, was opened on February 28. 

Preparations for this difficult route 
have been going on for eleven years. 
Before making schedules it was neces- 
sary to collect elaborate data on weather 
conditions, chart the route, clear tropi- 
cal forests for emergency landing 
grounds, build airdromes, rest houses, 
and radio stations. The complete flight 
will be made in nine days. 
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Mile high in the Sierra sparkles Lake Tahoe— 
Southern Pacific Pullmans to its very shore. 


On your California 
roundtrip ticket ~ 


¥ C3 33:2 Ts 





Lake Tahoe-San Francisco 
Santa Barbara-Los Angeles 
Yosemite ! 





Every one of these California 
highlights can be included in 
a regular Southern Pacific 
roundtrip. No matter from where 
you start your trip Insist that 
your ticket include the Pacific 
Coast places you want to see. 














By going one way Overland 
returning Shasta Route you 
can include all the places 
pictured—and many mcre. 


3 planning your trip remember this: The Southern 
Pacific Railroad was built to serve the West. As a pioneer 
it knows the West. On its smooth rails you break through 
the mountained gateways that guard California. On its 
rails you see more of the Pacific Coast than on any other 
railroad. You can name a half a hundred places on the 
Pac:fic Coast you want to see and you’ll find a Southern 
Pacific roundtrip to include them. 
Choose the combination of two of Southern Pacific’s 
4 Routes that includes the West you want to see. Fastest, 
and most direct to San Francisco is the OveRLAND Route. 
Over the ruts the covered wagons left is laid its steel. Past 
historic Donner Lake, close to Lake Tahoe, it climbs high 
to pierce the Sierra barrier. Then down into-California. 
Returning, choose either SHasta Route through the 
Pacific Northwest, Gotpen State Route direct from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, or Sunset Route through New 
“Orleans. For complete itinerary check the coupon below. 


Low summer fares West are in effect May 15. 
y 


Southern Pacific 


4& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL M T. 





SAN FRANCISCO 





R 8 3 VG O-O S 
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O. P. BaRTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Please send me an itinerary that will 
{ ] Great Salt Lake [] Lake Tahoe [] Yosemite [] The Big Trees 


My Pacific Coast destination will be 
include the places I have checked: 


{ ] Crater Lake [] Pacific Northwest []San Francisco [] Los Angeles []SanDiego [] West 
Coast of Mexico [] Santa Barbara []Del Monte []San Antonio []El Paso [] New Orleans 
2104 





Name Address 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 


j 
* Compared in size with New Mexico 


S: States that together are called 
New England have much in com- 
mon. With the exception of Maine, they 
are five of the seven smallest states of 
the Union. Only Delaware and New 
Jersey rival those five in the diminutive 
quality. All six New England states, if 
combined, would be exceeded in size by 
any one of nineteen states that lie west 
of the Mississippi, though not by a single 
state east of the great river. 

The northern tier—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont—is largely agricul- 
tural. The southern tier—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut—is 
a center of manufacturing. Every one 
of the six, in three months of the year, 
might reckon its principal industry to be 
that of entertaining the vacationist. 

In New England the recommendations 
of governors to legislatures are similar in 
many respects, not merely a result of 
neighborliness but rather because these 
governors meet at times in conference to 
discuss common problems and to for- 
mulate policies. And here the novelty 
of business depression wore off long be- 
fore it was felt elsewhere. 


@ @ Marne kept its governor in the 
election of last fall. William Tudor Gar- 
diner was three years out of Harvard, 
and studying law, when he enlisted in 
the Maine National Guard. He came 
out of the war a Lieutenant. Two years 
later he was in the Legislature, becom- 
ing Speaker of the House in 1925 at the 
age of thirty-two. He was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1928 and reélected in 1930. 
It happens that Maine at the moment is 
a center of interest among Governors. 
Mr. Gardiner in his first term initiated 
a survey of state government by an out- 
side agency—the National Institute of 
Public Administration—with money 
provided by the Spelman Fund. That 
survey, a document of more than two 
hundred pages, bearing the title “State 
Administrative Consolidation in Maine,” 
is now before the Legislature with the 
unanimous approval of a committee of 
citizens. Nine major departments will 
be established, within which will be 
consolidated all the activities of the 
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Among the States== 


From New England 


to New Mexico 


THE GOVERNORS of fourteen states demand aelinn from 
their legislatures on anything from bovine tuberculosis 
to prohibition, from increased expenditure to economy. 


state with few exceptions. Sixty-five 
boards and offices will be abolished. 
The survey itself condemns half-way 
measures and piece-meal readjustment. 


@ @ New Hampsuire’s new Governor, 
John G. Winant, has served before as 
chief executive (1925-26) and also in 
both branches of the legislature. While 
a member of the House he had enlisted 
as a private in 1917, coming out of the 
war a captain in the Air Service. An 
outstanding proposal in his message to 
the legislature is the setting-up of an 
industrial research service which might 
call attention to opportunities not now 
appreciated. Railroads and power com- 
panies ought to help, he believes, since 
a developed industry would add to their 
own business. But he would supple- 
ment that kind of inquiry by laboratory 
research at the State University. A sur- 
vey of New Hampshire’s mineral re- 
sources shows non-metallics that have a 
market value and can be made avail- 
able. Governor Winant pines for some 
inventive mind to establish small-craft 
winter industries for agricultural areas, 
adding to rural happiness and income. 
He also urges the completion, as a busi- 
ness proposition, of the movement to 
eradicate tuberculosis from cattle. 


@ © VeErmonT is equally aroused over 
tubercular cattle. Governor Stanley C. 
Wilson, in his message to the General 
Assembly, uses the same argument: 
“There is no longer any question as to 
the wisdom of using the tuberculin test 
as a business proposition. When milk 
from non-tested cows cannot be mar- 
keted the farmer must have his cows 
tested or go out of the dairy business. 
We are confronted with that situation 
now.” He urges that the state speed up 
its work in the -eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. Equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is making progress 
with insufficient funds. Vermonters are 
proud of their new roads, and the Gov- 
ernor asks for an increase in the rate of 
construction to provide for the comfort 
of visitors. But he also urges that more 
attention be given to secondary roads 


“or our farms will be abandoned.” A 
special tax commission has rendered a 
report. Governor Wilson warns. that 
plans for flood control—to avoid a repe- 
tition of the disaster of 1927—may give 
valuable rights to power corporations; 
for reservoirs have the double purpose 
of storing flood waters and utilizing them 
for electric power. 


@ @ Massacuusetts legislators _lis- 
tened to a plea from Governor Joseph B, 
Ely that the commonwealth should use 
its credit for the construction of public 
works. This would show confidence, 
furnish employment, and save money, 
because of decreased costs. Governor 
Ely does not suggest the construction of 
any building that is not needed; he 
merely would anticipate the normal 
building program. It happens that Mas- 
sachusetts has a pay-as-you-go policy, 
but in the present emergency the Gov- 
ernor recommends a_ $20,000,000 bond 
issue for public works, recalling that 
during the last ten years the common- 
wealth’s direct debt was reduced from 
40 to 10 million dollars. He also recom- 
mends that municipalities be permitted 
to borrow money for public works (in 
this emergency) without being obliged 
to raise a substantial portion out of 
taxes. Massachusetts voters repealed the 
state prohibition enforcement law last 
November. This was not an idle ges- 
ture, declares Governor Ely. He sug- 
gests that the Legislature should ask a 
modification of the Volstead Act and the 
enactment of such federal legislation as 
will put the matter of intoxicating 
liquors on a reasonable basis in the in- 
terest of temperance and sobriety and 
peace and good order. 


@ @ RuopeE Istanp voters also regis- 
tered their opinion against the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment at the November 
election. Governor Norman S. Case 
suggests that the General Assembly 
should officially advise Congress of the 
result of that referendum. The reader 
will recall that Rhode Island and ad- 
joining Connecticut are the only states 
which never adopted the Eighteenth 
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St., New York City. 





Paris invites you 

to the grandest entertain- 
ment ever devised—the Inter- 
national Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition, May through Octo- 
ber, 1931... the seven wonders of the 
world, and seventy times seven more, 
with the strange peoples of every tiny 
corner of the"earth ... for full informa- 
tion, inquire of any French Line agency, 
any tourist agent or travel bureau, or 
write American Committee, 4 East 52nd 





GO—OVER “THE LONGEST 
GANGPLANK IN THE WORLD” 


to The International Colonial and 
Overseas Exposition 


SPEED—COMFORT—ATMOSPHERE 
—AND A CUISINE THATIS A CON- 
TINUAL DELIGHT await those who 
choose any of the charming “bits of France 
afloat”’that constitute the French Line fleet. 


French Line 


19 STATE STREET + NEW YORK 





or any authorized French Line agent 

















Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World-resort: for Diseases 
of the Heart, 

also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 

matism, nervous disorders. A 

Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor trips. 
Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tion. 

For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Ave., New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency. 
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Amendment. The state is not so agri- 
cultural as New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, yet Governor Case joins the gov- 
ernors of those states in referring to 
bovine tuberculosis, noting a changed 
sentiment toward voluntary testing for 
its eradication. He finds the state in an 
excellent fiscal position, “thanks to a 
wise system of taxation and administra- 
tion of public finance.” Receiving less 
revenue from taxation in 1931, it will 
carry on the construction of important 
public works and distribute more money 
to laborers and employees than in 1930. 
“This is no time for pessimism,” he adds. 
Governor Case is in his second two-year 
term as chief executive of what few out- 
siders know as the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. Like Gov- 
ernor Winant of New Hampshire and 
Governor Gardiner of Maine, he was an 
officer in the A. E. F. 





@ @ CoNNEcTICUT’s new Governor, 
Wilbur Cross, comes into office after 
thirty-six years of teaching English at 
Yale. Since 1916 he had been Dean of 
the Graduate School. A Democrat, he 
finds the General Assembly Republican. 
He interprets his election as indicating 
that Connecticut citizens are dissatisfied 
with national prohibition. “The only 
way out of the morass is the ultimate 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the return of control of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
to the states.” As we remarked in the 
previous paragraph, Connecticut never 
ratified the prohibition amendment. 
Governor Cross suggests that the Legis- 
lature memorialize Congress on the Vol- 
stead Act and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. He states the need for several 
changes in the state law or the state con- 
stitution, looking toward improvement 
in the administration of justice, strength- 
ening the Governor’s veto power, ex- 
tending his time for approving legisla- 
tion, reducing the tax burden on real 
estate, and vesting increased powers in 
the Public Utility Commission. Road 
plans involve the expenditure of $31,- 
000,000 in the next two years. The time 
has come, the Governor says, to lift the 
farmer out of the mud, and he waits “in 
pleasant anticipation” an opportunity to 
approve a bill for rural roads. 


AST MONTH’s instalment of this 

survey began with the Pacific 
Coast and carried the reader across the 
northern part of the country as far as 
Ohio and West Virginia. This month 
reference has already been made to the 
six New England commonwealths. We 
take up now, in conclusion, a group of 
states lying south of the Virginia line 
and extending from the Atlantic to Cali- 
fornia. Here is undoubtedly the longest 
artificial political boundary in the world 
—the line of the 37th degree of north 
latitude (in places it is 36 degrees and a 
major fraction). 

The Mississippi River forms part of the 
boundary of ten states. The Appala- 
chian range separates Tennessee and 
North Carolina, and keeps Virginia apart 
from Kentucky and West Virginia. The 





Any 
LEVIATHAN 
Sailing 
... the Charm of a 


Cosmopolitan Crowd! 


MAY9 + MAY 27 
JULY 4 


APRIL 15 - 
JUNE 17 .- 





Meet the World on a crossing in the 
LEVIATHAN, largest and most fa- 
mous ship on the Atlantic. An explorer 
off to deepest Africa . . . a premiere 
danseuse returning to Paris . . . an 
Oriental potentate bound for an im- 
men of affairs, 


perial conference ... 
women of importance. Cosmopolitans 
all! Devoted to the LEVIATHAN be- 
cause of her cosmopolitan atmosphere 
and appointments . . . steadiness at 
5-day speed .. . room spaciousness .. . 
covered pier to covered pier . . . brilliant 
Club Leviathan and Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment 
without cover charge or check .. . 
“Talkies” . . . Ship-to-Shore telephone 
... famous Pompeian Pool . . . a cuisine 
that is the toast of the Atlantic . 

every deck divertissement . . . and a 
fare for the romantic voyage to 
Cherbourg or Southampton that is a 


revelation in value! 

* « + 
Five famous cabin liners — George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt, New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Ham- 
burg, with fares from $132.50. 


Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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TAKE A TRIP THROUGH 
BRITAIN 
INTHIS J/g 
FAMOUS 









Here's an idea for a 
trip through Britein:.. 
Take the-FLYING 
SCOTSMAN 46° - 
Edinburgh .. . 393 miles’, .<:a record run 
of comfort and efficiency.. Get.on board 
at King's Cross: Station (London) at 10.00 
a.m. any week=day and in just 8% hours 
you will find yourself in Edinburgh. In that 
short space of time you will have passed 
through mediaeval splendour of great 
castles and cathedrals ... through the 
peace and beauty of old world towns and 
villages... skirting coast resorts — popular 
and quiet. Then when you have seen the 
lie of the land wander this way leisurely 
southwards again... stop at the places 
which appeal to your personal taste... 
thus you will see the best of Britain. Call 
or.write for new descriptive booklet 85. 
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COMMUNICATE WITH 
~~ KETCHAM 


General Agent, 11 West 42nd St. 
New York 
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LONDON 
AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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OF ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 





Rockies, despite their réle of Continental 
Divide, separate only Idaho from Mon- 
tana. But this imaginary line which lies 
37 degrees from the Equator and 53 de- 
grees from the North Pole fixes either 
the northern or the southern boundary 
of twelve states. South of it is, roughly, 
a third of the area of the United States. 
Of the thirteen states in this southland, 
the legislatures of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida had not met in 1931 
session as these lines were written. 











Among the States = 





of the new tax to the retirement of the 
existing deficit. In harmony with North 
Carolina’s campaign, Governor Black- 
wood urges a movement to encourage 
people to buy and consume home-grown 
products. A noteworthy feature of his 
address is a recommendation for the pas- 
sage of a child-labor law, prohibiting the 
employment of those under sixteen in 
textile plants or cotton mills. He also 
recommends increasing the penalty for 
major violations of the prohibition law, 










THE SOUTHLAND embraces 


oldest and newest states. 


e@ @ “NortH Carona stands today at 
a crossroads: in her history.” Governor 
O. Max Gardner is speaking, in his bi- 
ennial address to the General Assembly. 
It is a financial address from beginning 
to end. In the twelve-year period from 
1918 to 1930 the cost of government in 
North Carolina increased from 2342 mil- 
lion dollars a year to 100 millions. Pub- 
lic education, as an example, costs five 
times as much as in 1913. Forty cents 
out of every tax dollar now goes toward 
interest on the public debt. The state’s 
bonded debt was 11 million in 1923; and 
in 1931 it is 170 million. In addition, the 
debt of local governments has grown 
from 60 millions in 1918 to 375 millions. 
That much did it cost to lift North Caro- 
lina from “prostration and backward- 
ness,” and Governor Gardner would call 
a halt. He speaks also of a movement 
exemplified in the slogan “North Caro- 
lina must live at home.” In its first year 
(1930) the campaign resulted in de- 
creased cotton acreage and increased 
corn acreage to the extent of 271,000 
acres. Other vegetable and feed crops 
were likewise increased. As part of an 
economy program, and because the la- 
boring man and the farmer are on a 
lowered income basis, the Governor rec- 
ommends a 10 per cent. salary cut for all 
employees of the state or its political 
subdivisions. He argues for a thorough 
reorganization of state government in 
the interest of efficiency, particularly the 
inauguration of a short ballot and a cen- 
tral purchasing plan. 


@ @ SoutH CaroLina’s new Governor, 
Ibra C. Blackwood, declares that “rarely, 
if ever, have we, as people, confronted 
so serious a situation.” He urges the 
General Assembly (1) to lift the present 
statewide tax from real estate; (2) to 
levy, as authorized by a constitutional 
amendment, a graduated tax on intan- 
gible values [stocks and bonds, for ex- 
ample]; and (3) to apply the proceeds 
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@ @ ‘TENNESSEE has problems similar 
to those of North Carolina; but Tennes- 
see’s Governor, Henry H. Horton, would 
not stop. “What do the people say?” he 
asks. “They want to go forward... . It 
would be worse than suicidal to turn 
back to the mud hole, to disease and to 
ignorance.” The state’s present debt is 
$61,000,000 for highways and_ bridges, 
$3,000,000 for improvements at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, $1,000,000 for rural 
school houses, and $1,500,000 for land 
purchased so far for the new Great 
Smoky Mountain Park. The road debt 
will be paid from the gasoline tax, the 
bridge debt from tolls; the university 
and rural school debts are to be retired 
from a tax on tobacco, and the park debt 
is being paid with a tenth of one cent 
of the gasoline tax. Governor Horton 
would add another cent to the 5-cent 
gasoline tax, for secondary roads. 


@ @ ARKANSAS, afflicted by flood in 
1927 and by drought in 1930, is warned 
by Governor Harvey Parnell not to seek 
remedy for economic distress in legisla- 
tive palliative. It is no time to try out 
fantastic schemes, nor to increase tax 
burdens. His address to the General 
Assembly dwells rather upon his plan 
for reorganizing the state government, 


sset in motion during his first term. It 


is proposed to have only three elective 
officials (Governor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and Attorney General) and to co- 
ordinate all administrative functions into 
ten departments under the governor’s 
control. The Chief Executive’s term 
would become four years, with no priv- 
ilege of succeeding himself. The third 
feature of the plan is a budget. The 
Governor also reports upon progress 
in state aid for common schools in weak 
districts. Since 1929 part of the revenue 
from the cigar and cigarette tax, and 
from the new state income tax, has been 
used for this school equalization fund. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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‘| hrough the moonlight 


down a path of coral sand... 





Nw thrills in your favorite 
sport in Hawaii. Riding? Have 
you ever galloped through the moon- 
light . .. down a path of coral sand? 
Golf? Play on courses where rain- 
bows and flame trees are hazards. 
Hiking? Here it is exploring. And 
swimming, the sport of kings. 
Hawaii Nights! Hawaiian moon. 
And it’s not amoon to be trifled 
with, It is potent... . bewitching. 
It dominates the night and the dance 
. + « (just to look is an adventure). 
Moonlight on the water, starlight on 
the mountains. Tables under the 
palms. Leis of gardenias, plumerias, 
ginger blossoms . . . The ne sa 
drag of the surf. 

Rest on the velvet cushion of a 
tropic breeze. Soft winds from 
across the cool Pacific, washed by a 
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million waves. They come with the 
stolen fragrance of a thousand flow- 
ers to untie your every mean and 
worried thought. Let go... you'll 
float... they whisper... forget... 


Pagan Gods, they who built Ha- 
wait, laughed while they worked. And 
a delightfully strange land they have 
left you. With 
sands that bark. 
Fish that fly. 
Flowers that 
bloom in the 
night. Rain- 
bows without 
tain. Snow cap- 
ped peaks that 
look down up- 
on coco palms, 


pineapple and 


Torch fishermen add their 
color to Hawaii's nights. 
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(OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


HAWAII 





The speeding surfboard. 
Only Waikiki'’s crests 
know this royal sport. 





The one thing Hawaii’s creators for- 
got was seasons. May day is Lei Day. 
And you’ Il find May almost every 
month, And winter has always been 
Kapu (taboo). 

(ost? Base the estimate of the cost of 
your trip on the fact that All-inclusive- 
cost tours from Pacific Coast ports and 
return, can be 
enjoyed for less 
than $350-some 
even less than 
$300-with good 
accommodations 
afloat and ashore. 
No finer ships 
than those that 
serve Hawaii. 
For full details 
and Hawaii lit- 
erature, write: 





A gourd dance—telling 
of Hawaii's life and love. 
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227 BUSH SN EE SAN FRANCISCO or 1153 SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MATSON Line from SA 
215 Market Street. San Francisco 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle: 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
aot So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
271 Pine Street, Portl and, Ore. 


FRANCISCO LASSC 


O Line 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
685 Market Street, San Francisco 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 


from LOS ANGELES 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
412 Thomas Building, Dallas 


ANY TRAVEL AGENT WILL GIVE YOU FULL PARTICULARS 








ow to see- SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


in a two weeks vacation 





Old Spanish 


Missions 








Ly 





“Symphonies under the Stars” 
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HY not make the 

S colorful, stimulating 
vacation delights of this 

Southern California world- 


Costs While Here playground yours this 
summer? Don’t say you haven’t time. For by 
train, even from New York, you can be actu- 
ally here 10 days of only a 2-weeks vacation. 
From most points in the country, 11 or 12 days. 
And costs need not exceed $6.35 a day, or $70 
while here, including sightseeing. 

Free Book Explains Plan 

We have prepared a suggested day-by-day 
Itinerary for 11 days in Southern California 
this summer. It shows exactly what you can see 
and do in this time, and includes dozens of 
interesting gravure photographs of Southern 
California scenes, map, route information and 
itemized cost figures for hotels, meals, sightsee- 
ing, etc. Send coupon now for your free copy. 

Here cool Pacific breezes make light wraps 
in the evenings and blankets at night the rule. 
You can forget rain or humid, “sticky” days. 

Centered by Los Angeles, the nation’s fifth 
city, this is a land of truly amazing contrasts 
... every vacation joy you can name. Morning, 
a plunge into foaming Pacific breakers. After- 
noon, the quiet peace of a pine-bordered, mile- 
high mountain lake. Evening, if you like, the 
gaiety of Hollywood’s cafes and theaters. 

Every sport, of course... in new and thrill- 
ing settings. The glamour of a foreign land... 
palms...orange groves...ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions...ships from the seven seas in the harbor 
...Old Mexico nearby. Fiestas somewhere every 
week during 1931. Exotic pleasure-islands ris- 
ing out of the sea. Open-air “Symphonies 
under the Stars.” Famous highways leading to 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Alham- 
bra, Glendale... scores of fascinating places. 
Start planning! Send for the free book. 


If you wish another beautiful Southern California book— 
containing nearly 100 large gravure photographs, send 4 cents 
to cover mailing cost. 





COUPON 


11-Year Club of / Southern California, Ltd., 

iv. 4-E, 1151 So. 4 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Check if desired). [1] Send free illustrated 2-weeks Itin- | 
erary with costs while in Southern California. : 
(Check if desired). () Four cents in stamps, enclosed. ; 
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States 


(Continued from page 108) 


@ @ OKLAHOMA inaugurated its ninth 
governor (all Democratic) in the middle 
of January. William Henry Murray, 
known as “Alfalfa Bill,” served in Con- 
gress for two terms during 1913-17. At 
twelve he was picking cotton and chop- 
ping wood. At twenty-four, self-edu- 
cated, he was editing a farm paper. 
Three years later he was admitted to 
the bar. At thirty-seven he presided 
over the convention which framed Okla- 
homa’s constitution in 1906. Governor 
Murray promises by July a 50 per cent. 
reduction in ad valorem taxes. 








@ @ Texas has a Governor, Ross S. 
Sterling, who takes his campaign prom- 
ises seriously, and quotes to the legisla- 
ture planks in the Democratic platform 
“matters of legislation to which we are 
pledged by the expressed will of the ma- 
jority.” He is the third of the gov- 
ernors we have been discussing here to 
endorse the movement to “live at home”; 
that is, for Texas farmers to raise their 
own food and feed. Agriculture comes 
first in the great Texas empire. Mineral 
resources are next, due to the increased 
importance of oil. The state has begun 
to awaken industrially, Governor Ster- 
ling adds, with “good roads [prospective] 
the most potent single factor in the for- 
ward march of the state.” 


@ ¢@ Arizona’s perennial Governor is 
once more on the job. George W. P. 
Hunt was the first Governor of the State, 
elected in December, 1911; and with the 
exception of one interval of four years 
and another of two he has presided at 
Phoenix ever since then. First and fore- 
most in Governor Hunt’s message is the 
subject of unemployment and economy. 
Decreased copper -demand is a real 
factor; for Arizona produces two-fifths 
of the country’s copper, and the indus- 
try has been paying half the state taxes. 
He would ask Congress to place a tariff 
on copper. Bank failures are another. 
factor. Governor Hunt is unsparing in 
his criticism of neighboring states and 
the federal government in the matter of 
the Boulder Dam project, now under 
way despite Arizona’s objections. “Does 
a sovereign state control its own re- 
sources?” Arizona is asking that ques- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court. 
The state wants as much of the waters 
of the Colorado as its neighbor, Cali- 
fornia; Arizona for irrigation, California 
for drinking. The state is a vast pleas- 
ure ground and health resort, with in- 
creasing appeal to the tourist who comes 
by train and looks around by motor. 


@ @ New Mexico’s Governor, Arthur 
Seligman, is a native son—a Santa Fe 
merchant and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. The state is very young, 
not twenty years old; yet he finds the 
tax laws inadequate, the collection of 
revenues scattered, the statute books 
cluttered with obsolete, cumbersome, 
and useless laws. Governor Seligman’s 
message is that of a business man, and 
business problems are uppermost. 
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COAL for 500 
Years - Joyful 
living forever 


CoLoRADO has the larg- 
est coal reserves of any 
state—a world supply for 
centuries. The ia" § shale 
cliffs contain 200 times 
the petroleum the world 
consumed last year. And 
those are only two of Col- 
orado’s 250 known min- 
erals and compounds. 
Colorado’s fruits and 
vegetables and meats 
have extra vitamin con- 
tent, extra hardiness, ex- 
tra deliciousness—thanks 
to more abundant ultra- 
violet rays in the more 
constant sunshine, to 
cool nights, and to richly 
mineral-laden soil. 
Colorado péople are 
happier, healthier, heart- 
ier. They have more o 
portunity for economic 
progress, for joyous out- 
door living, for restful 
retirement. 
. Probably you would 
have a better home in 
Colorado. Certainly you 
can have your best vaca- 
tion here while deciding. 
Overnight from half the 
nation, two nights from 
almost anywhere, Colo- 
rado is in easy vacation 
distance—and the costs 
are very low. Come as 
soon as you can—and 
send, TODAY, for_more 
information. 
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TOP: Metal Mines Often Cling Precariously 
to Precipices, to Be Reached Only by Trail 
or Aerial Tram. ABOVE: Modern Collieries 
Meet Every Demand for Any Grade of Coal. 
BELOW: Picking High-Altitude Strawberries 
| from Ever-Bearing Plants in August. These 

Hardy Berries Are Matchless in Flavor. 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
569 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Send me free “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s 
Playground,” illustrated in natural colors. 


Name 








Address. 
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ENGLAND | 
| 


Che English 
Countryside 


A fully illustrated folder 
telling you where you may stay 
at moderate cost, and see all of 
England that is most charming 
and least hackneyed. 


Che English Inn 
Post free on request from 


The Where-to-go-Bureau, Inc. 
8, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















HOTEL RUSSELL 


Russell Square 
London, W.C. | 





In the centre of metropolitan life—spa- 
cious, modern. Telephones, hot and 
cold water in every room. 
Cables: Hotel Russell, London 
Booklet: Where-to-go Bureau 














Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates tn our department 


CRUISES-TOURS 





DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS | 


No Intermediate Stops 





Fortnightly service on 
aN the famous “ Prince’ 
/ ships provide for the fastest 
time to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 

Montevidéo and Buenos Aires, 
ROUND Accommodations for first class 


bs passengers only. Reservations 
108 and literature at authorized 
DAYS tourist agents or Furness Prince 
23 Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where 
PORTS Broadway , begins) or 565—5th 
$680 Ave., New York City. 
FURNESS /7U1C~C WANE 





Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


ay De) Del) Dal) Del Da) 
Th PERSONAL TOUCH wt | 


your tour of EU ROPE 


SEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 





next trip to Europe. Your tour will be ‘‘ personally 
planned *’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
. . » who know their Europe from every angle. 
Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 
59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers s‘nce 1871 


The Review of Reviews 


Ge HOTEL- 


AND _ TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD’S WORK 


‘or space and rates in our departments write to 


For sp 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. U.S. A., 


RESORT VY 





ENGLAND 
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GALVESTON TEXAS | 








SHAKESPEARE 
TOLD HIS LOVE 


Shakespeare got in some 
good lines, but he wasn’t 
writing poetry all the time. 
He fell in love with Anne 
Hathaway, and used to sit 
in the chimney corner with 
her. Wouldn’t it be great 
to know what Shakespeare 
told his love. Go to Strat- 
ford and sit in the corner 
where Shakespeare sat and 
feel your spirit lift at the 
touch of an Immortal, 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Tinstoated amphlets from T.R. Dester, 

Vice-Pres nt—Passenger Traffic (Dept. 

A 34), LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. Or from any 
LMS Ti eth 





CHICAGO ILL. 





HIGH CHARACTER 
Standard $5 Rooms at $3 
Hotel 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Chicago 
Walton Pl.—adjoining Palmolive Bldg. 
J. 1. McDonell, Manager 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 








DEAN &DAWSON, Led. 


512 Fifth Ave. New aan City 


PRound the World $690 


All shore excursions included. 30 days European 
extension $200. fent Cruise 57 days 


RS, 154 Boylston Street, 























(The St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 


Boston, Mass.| Where-To-Go for May closes March 25 





TRAVEL-TOURS 


Glacier Park’s the place 
for you—and your 
vacation! 


This is the life for summer days— 
carefree, gorgeous, thrilling! Ride 
mountain trails from morning fill 
night, hike, fish, golf, motor, or just 
take time off from cares. Some- 
thing newtosee and do every 
day! For the whole story write 
Great NorthernVacations, St.Paul. 






The New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious i, 
ORIENTAL LIMITED a 









ALL EXPENSES 
$475 pays all expenses on sea 
and land to visit Scotland, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France. rite for 
booklet describing many great 
travel values. 
957 Straus Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


| Mentor Tours 
Clark's Famous Cruises - - - 


NORTH CAP CRUISE June 29 

S.S. Calgaric - $550 up 
Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Kiel Canal, 
Holland, (Paris, Switzerland, Italy), England, Ire- 
land. Select clientele; the most and best for your 
money. 





Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg,; N.Y. 











a 
; THE E TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chi 
521 Fifth Avenue, New Y¥ 






|Sunny Treasure Isle 


, the Tropical Gulf . 


'|Here’s an enchanted isle skirted by a 


ALL 
EXPENSES price includes round trip e 
fa , transpor’ 


is way down South on 


Southern sea. Nature made it a play. 
ground, which man ingeniously im. 
proved. A climate just right to enjoy all 
sports every day. Excellent accommo. 
dations at reasonable rates. Head South 
for Treasure Isle. For descriptive booklet, 


write to Dept. WG4, Chamber of Com. 
merce, Galveston, Texas. 
BP eco 





ALVESTON 


ee © « © ON THE GULF 
NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike e atmosphere. 


__ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. Cottages without 
housekeeping cares. Excellent table. Moderate 
prices. Social references required. Send for circulars 


ITALY 


a) COMPAGNIA 
ITALIANA 























TURISMO, Inc. 


“IFTH AVE..NEW YORKNY. 





If you are going to 


EUROPE 


There is something we can do 
to your advantage 
We give you information 
Plan your itinerary 
Sell tickets for steamer, rail and motor 
Reserve hotel accommodations, etc. 
The CIT service is free 
All sales at official prices 


Ask for ourliierature and see foryourself 











___CRUISES-TOURS | 


EUROPE 


@ Become acquainted 
@ with our amazing 
@ travel values. We spe- 
@ <ialize in economical 
@ European Tours for the intellectual elite, 
@ Cunard Supremacy,14,000satisfied guests. 





2) 
COUNTRIES 


$370 


ALL EXPENSES 
SEA AND 
LAND 













@ STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. Write for Booklet $ 


74°739 Round heWorld 


104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREA 
408 So. Spring Street, Los po Cal 
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CANADA 


The 


Review 


~ TRAVEL-TOURS 


of Reviews 

















LUXURIOUS LIVING 


in quaint 


Nova Scotia 








The Pines, Digby 

Modern spacious hostelries— none 
are better--to welcome you at just 
the spots where you'll want to 
spenda week—a month—or longer. 


LAKESIDE INN—new this year. 
At Yarmouth, the ancient port of 
“wooden ships and iron men.” 


PINES HOTEL— Digby. Over- 
looking sea and pine-scented hill- 
sides—swimming pool—golf course. 


CORNWALLIS INN at Kentville 
—only a short ride from pastoral 
Grand Pré of Evangeline fame. 


The LORD NELSON—in the 
heart of citadeled Halifax, the his- 
toric old “Gibraltar” of the North. 


Eastern Steamship liners —Boston or 
New York to Yarmouth. Or by rail via 
New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
St. John —Canadian Pacific steamer, St. 
John to Digby. Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way express train meets ships. Excellent 
motor roads. Good fishing, experienced 
guides, canoeing, camping. 


Canadian Pacific 
HOTELS 


Rates and resercati Any Canadi 
Pacific Office including 

344 Madison Ave., New York; 405 Boylston 

St., Boston; 1500 Locust St., Philadelphia 











The Where-To-Go system. influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations te people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


$ THE STAMPEDE RANCH $ 


Premier Dude Ranch of Canadian Northwest. Joins 
tanch of H. R. H. Prince of Wales. In big foothills 
of Canadian Rockies. Riding, Roping, Packing, 
Camping & Hunting Trips in mountains. Good trout 
fishing. Good western saddle horses. Real cowboys, 
Season May 15th to Oct. Ist. 

A REAL VACATION ON A REAL RANCH 

For detailed information, Address 


GUY WEADICK, Manager, High River, Alberta, Canada 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI  Want-kox came 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow sags in heart of four mil- 

lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont. Can. 


Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. . 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 

















Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 











“poomprecs 9 
Tours 


ESCORTED TOURS |; 





To the Pacific Northwest, 
the National Parks, Canadian 
Rockies, California, Alaska. 
Vacations without a care. 
Low all-expense rates. 

Interested in a Western trip? 
Send for Escorted Tour book 
and tell us where you want 


to go. 
E. E. Nelson 

398 Northern Pacific Railway 
t. Paul, Minn. 





Route of the New 
North Coast Limited 


' The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau | 
uses regularly are all quality publications, | 
jand welcome visitors monthly in our best 
— and influence quality people everywhere 























OURS 


TO EUROPE 
from $295 to $1500 


are planned, irrespective of 
price, to give you maximum 


enjoyment, and refiect the 
30-years’ experience of 


TEMPLE TOURS 
443 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











Jal 
OLY Lea 
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$695 
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TRAVELTHROUGHE UROPE 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 


38 NEWBURY ST.,BOSTON,MASS. 


NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES 


BOOKLET SHOWING 
SPRING & SUMMER 











income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 














475 Fifth Ave. New York 











|RECREATION ROUTE 


COAST. “COAST 


voyage over the 





to or from New York and 
California is the grandest sea 
trip they’ve ever taken .. . 
the travel experience su- 
preme. Write for full infor- 
mation. 

*Thousands of Tourists from 
all over the United States. 














SWITZERLAND 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 


tion and _ intellectual 
ment, cease further search, for 


improve- 


Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Our 8 day II. Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50 and covers such 
famous regions as Geneva, Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy, Furka-Oberalp, 
Grisons-St. Moritz, Zurich, Lu- 
cerne and Lake District, Bernese 
Oberland and Loetschberg. 


Just clip and send us this ad or 
write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 





Quality Service to Inquirers 
WHERE-TO-GO offers expert Travel advice to readers 
of the 7 publications we use monthly. This service 
is gratis, requiring only the enclosure of postage 
for our reply and booklets. 

Consider — make sure your outing’s success 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TOURS 
UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
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if 

I vi Vv an a Send fi booklet. 
Travel wisely and economically. | °°" °"Vacarro: 

| 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market Street, San 
Francisco; or authorized 
S.S. or R. R. agents. 
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EUROPE $345 vp 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
hotels and proved personal service at stu- 
dent tour rates. Small groups, membership 
restricted, much luxurious motoring incor- 
porated. Some Somme via Mediterranean. 
Write for booklet * W. 


| CARLETON TOURS, s254 m,n. 











ALL EXPENSES, 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 


ships. $7.50 s day covers every- 


VACATION CLUB, Inc. 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
| please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 





12 COUNTRIES =5! DAYS 


CUNARD S. S. LANCASTRIA 
SAILING JUNE 30 






*59 () up 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES ON 

SHIP AND SHORE N.Y.TO N.Y, 
A most complete itin- 
erary including Madeira, 
Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, Belgium, 
France. Generous stays in 





VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
























| 542 Fifth Ave. 
| 587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


every port. Send for come 
plete information. 
Your Local Agent OF 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York City 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


New York City 



































Education 





William Allen 
White, editor 
of the Emporia 
(Kansas) 
“Gazette.” 











THREE PROMINENT Americans question 
whether our colleges are producing 


“Thoughtful and Effective Citizens” 


a ALLEN Waite, fa- 
mous Kansas editor; Nor- 


man Thomas, leading American socialist; 
and Walter Prichard Eaton, author and 
critic, have lately given the authority 
of their names to sharp criticism of 
American college education. Their com- 
ments appeared in the New York Uni- 
versity Daily News as part of a series of 
replies to the statement that “the pur- 
pose of the college is to make students 
effective and thoughtful citizens of the 
world in which they are to live, and to 
inspire them to efforts which will con- 
tribute to the further improvement of 
the world.” 

Of the three men Mr. White is the 
least pleased with the effects of Amer- 
ican colleges. He sees students as 
“hard-boiled, hard-hearted, hard-headed 
dumbbells,” but he blames the colleges 
less than ambitious parents. 

Mr. Eaton is more hopeful. He be- 
lieves that our better colleges, those with 
high scholastic standards, are at least 50 
per cent. effective. He chooses that fig- 
ure because he believes that only half of 
the students ought to be there. 

While Mr. Thomas cannot be said to 
be flamingly enthusiastic about Amer- 
ican education, he does say that he 
thinks our colleges rate equally well with 
other American institutions. The fault, 
he says, lies less with the colleges them- 
selves than with the American system 
which measures success by a dollar sign. 

“My feeling is this,” writes Mr. White: 
“that in America our colleges have a 
two-fold purpose, the purpose set forth 
in the catalogue and in the occasional 
addresses of the president, the faculty, 
and the trustees; and the other purpose 
in the hearts of a vast majority of the 
parents who send their children to col- 
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lege. The faculty and trustees and a 
certain minority of the students intend 
the college as a place of preparation for 
a happy life where men and women can 
learn the significance of things, some- 
thing of truth, and bring back some 
sense of duty, some understanding of 
humanity’s drift and need, and some 
faith in life and man that will make use- 
ful work a joy. 

“But alas, the vast majority of parents 
who send their children to school send 
them there for social advantages, hoping 
that with those advantages they will see 
the propriety of acquiring a certain ve- 
neer of manners, a certain sweet icing of 
intellectual training; but above all their 
college aim is the principle to get on and 
climb and be somebody. We have let 
the idea of freedom under self-respect 
go to.seed in our colleges and are turn- 
ing out too many hard-boiled, hard- 
hearted, hard-headed dumbbells who 
wear smart clothes, say smart things, 
read smart books that they may attract 
smart friends and so salve over their 
deficiencies of mind and heart by a so- 
cial status which they haven’t earned.” 


a Mr. Eaton: “Our col- 
leges differ both in purpose 
and equipment to an astonishing degree. 
More than that, the young men and 
women who attend them, and are at 
least subjected to what education is of- 
fered, differ astonishingly in their ca- 
pacity of absorption. When you have, 
as you frequently do, a youth with no 
real intellectual curiosity, who has come 
to college because it’s the proper thing, 
and who studies only under compulsion, 
subjected to an educational program 
which is devised for scholars and con- 
ducted by scholars, I think the results 





Norman 

Thomas, lead. 

ing American 
socialist 


v 


Center, Wal- 
ter Prichard 
Eaton, author 


and critic 
© Keystone 


seldom justify the effort and expense. 
Such a person would be made into an 
‘effective and thoughtful citizen of the 
world’ much better by speedy and not 
too dainty contact with the world’s hard 
realities. When, on the other hand, you 
have (again as you often do) a young 
man or woman of alert mind, with nat- 
ural intellectual curiosity, the discipline 
of scholarship is unquestionably much 
more valuable for him or her than the 
discipline of realities, and such a person 
develops into a far better type of citizen, 
as a rule, than would be the case with- 
out the college training. In other words, 
our serious colleges, with a high scho- 
lastic rating, are probably somewhere 
around 50 per cent. effective, because 
only about 50 per cent. of the students 
ought to be there.” 


$8 Bry I may say,” states Mr. 
Thomas, “that I accept as satis- 
factory the statement ... which you take 
as the basis of this symposium. On the 
basis of this statement I do not feel that 
the colleges are particularly successful. 
They are not turning out in great num- 
bers ‘effective and thoughtful citizens of 
the world.’ This, I think, is less the fault 
of the colleges themselves than of the 
system of which they are part. That 
system glorifies Success with a dollar 
mark through the S. It measures worth 
in money and under that system stu- 
dents throng our colleges not so much to 
improve the world as to get ahead in the 
world. 

“In spite of this, there is more idealism 
and intelligence in our universities, both 
in the faculties and the student body, 
than in the world of which they are a 
part. The tragedy of the situation is 
how few men carry on after they have 
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Warmth and sunshine tempt you to 
bak Gl ctretch and yawn away the 
Dit anquil’ day, anda beach 
kitchen brings you a most delightful 













luncheon menu and lets you remain 


relaxed and undisturbed. — 


sland, on the Gulf Coast of 


is devoted to the pleasure of 
of Useppa Inn and Cottages. 
. Vallely, the manager, will 
Rd to make arrangements for 


Idress him at Useppa Inn, 





sland, Lee County, Florida. 
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“Atlantic Flyer Saved at Sea — Night of Suspense is Broken.” “Son 
Rescues Mother from Flames.” “Goat Wanders Into Hospital.” 
Adventure ...drama...comedy ... mews! News flashed from every 
corner of the world — spun into print by whirling presses long before 
dawn streaks the eastern sky. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!” the newsboys cry, “All about de big 
moider-r-r!”’, And while they shrill their wares in the wan, bleak hours 
of early morning, deft fingers slip the “extra” under the door of your 
Statler room. 

This “extra” service gives you the news of the day the minute you 
craw] out of your soft, warm bed .. . tells you of those events that bear 
directly on your business... contacts you with the world at large even 
before you’ve had your morning orange juice. 

Our guests appreciate this Statler “extra”— and many of them tell 
us it’s one of the reasons they use our hotels. And whenever we hear 
these friendly comments, we dedicate ourselves anew to the privilege 
of making them comfortable. 

You have told us that you like the radio and private bath and circu- 
lating ice water with every room — and the courteous service of our 
Statler-trained employees. And we assure you that the hotels which 
first provided you with these and other “extra” comforts, are always 
finding new and pleasant ways to make your stay with us enjoyable. 


F Faa ¥ 


A newspaper is slipped under 

your door every morning. It is 

one of the Statler “extras” for 
which no charge is made. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETRO'UT $T. LOUIS 
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gone out into the ‘wide, wide world 
concerning which I remember we used 
to sing when I was in college! 

“What I have said is a generalization, 
It does not apply by any means equally 
to all colleges and universities. . 

“Yet once more I desire to repeat that 
the exceptions to this last generalization 
are so numerous and the signs of genu- 
ine intellectual interest and social pur- 
pose so many in our better institutions 
of learning that I am not disposed to he 
pessimistic about the colleges and uni- 
versities of America. By comparison 
with other American institutions they 
stand up well. Only, of course, they 
could and should be much better. Some 
of that improvement, students and facul- 
ties could achieve for themselves. Much 
of it depends upon a new point of view 
in our civilization.” 


Teachers, Prohibition, 
and Football 


— GOALS SEEM to emerge at the 
end of the modern educator’s 
path,” writes Eunice Barnard in describ- 
ing the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the New 
York Times. These goals are individual 
as opposed to mass education, and a new 
course of study to fit the needs of a 
changing world. For almost a week 
some 12,000 public school executives 
from every state met in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, to discuss educational problems. 

The convention went overwhelmingly 
on record in favor of the prohibition 
amendment. For ten years the resolu- 
tion stating the superintendents’ belief 
in the amendment “as the most effective 
means yet devised to curtail the distri- 
bution and use of alcohol” has been 
voted without opposition. 

This year, however, there were objec- 
tions, started by Daniel S. Kealy, school 
head of Hoboken, New Jersey. When he 
warned the convention to consider the 
question well “lest you join the fanatics 
whose position has been stated in the 
crimson eloquence produced by ma- 
chine-gun bullets,” he was hissed. 

Robert C. Zuppke, head football 
coach of the University of Illinois, at- 
tacked the superintendents for their at- 
titude on prohibition, and defended foot- 
ball. “I wonder why you people are so 
positive about this liquor question,” he 
said, “when you don’t know much about 
it. A wall is built around you educators. 
People hide liquor from you.... 

“The enemies of football hold that the 
game has fathered all kinds of evils, such 
as proselyting, student migration, cam- 
pus hysteria, commercialism, spectator- 
ism, huge stadiums, and overemphasis. 
In the meantime they overlook the good 
points of this activity. This whole struc- 
ture, built about the athletic games, 
came at first from nowhere and grew up 
like Topsy. The youth of one commu- 
nity desired to play those of another. In 
the meantime the half-back, the quar- 
ter-miler, the star basketball shot, and 
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the hard-hitting baseball player became 
heroes of the boy world and supplanted 
Diamond Dick, the James Brothers, Old 
Sleuth, and Nick Carter. The stadia 
taught the ethics of sportsmanship to 
thousands at a time by the way of deeds 
and not merely words. Our young men 
learned to talk in terms of health, cour- 
age, clean bodies and string beans and 
spinach.” 


Colleges within 
Yale 


A BRAVE VENTURE in education is 
the Quadrangle Plan at Yale. 
Such were the words Professor Robert 
D. French used to describe it when 
speaking at the annual Alumni Day 
celebration in New Haven. Alumni 
gathered from all over the country to 
visit the scenes of their Bright College 
Years, were told that the houses being 
built under the plan would be called 
“colleges.” 

When completed, there will be eleven 
quadrangles. Two of the new units are 
now building, and a third, the Sterling 
Quadrangle, is three-fourths finished. 
Two more will be started this summer. 
The committee expects that by the fall 
of 1933 seven quadrangles will be com- 
pleted and in operation. It is hoped that 
relative stability in the building pro- 
gram will be reached by 1940. 

President James Rowland Angell of 
the university paid tribute to the 
“abounding generosity” of Mr. Edward 
S. Harkness, who has made it possible 
for the university to build the new un- 
dergraduate residential units. Two of 
the new units will be made of the pres- 
ent Harkness Quadrangle, but the physi- 
cal aspect of the quadrangle will remain 
unchanged. The quadrangle now houses 
more than 600 students, but the interior 
is to be arranged for quarters character- 
istic of all the new units—master’s 
apartments, dining hall, common rooms 
for teachers and students, and a library 
for each of the units. This will leave 
housing for about 200 in each unit. 

Professor French said that in addition 
to a master who will live in each unit, 
some ten members of the teaching staff 
of the undergraduate schools will be as- 
sociated with each of the quadrangles. 


Wisconsin’s 
Experiment Ends 


T= EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE at the 
University of Wisconsin is to be 
discontinued after the 1931-32 school 
year. This decision was reached re- 
cently by the university faculty in en- 
dorsing the recommendation to that ef- 
fect of Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, head 
of the college. The college provided a 
radical departure from the conventional 
curriculum for the first two years of a 
student’s college career, and now its re- 
sults will be studied by the faculty. 


The 





THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


You will not see in all Eu- 
rope nor anywhere in the 
world, a land like Norway. 
It is unique, incomparable. 
Fortunately its innumerable 
wonder places are easily ac- 
cessible, thanks to the in- 
credible engineering feats of 
railway and road _ builders 
and the many fjords and 
coastal waterways, from 
Lindesnes to North Cape. 
And the Midnight Sun adds 
to your hours of enjoyment. 
Norway is easily reached. 
Travel there is comfortable 
and inexpensive. 


Ask for our booklets, and let us 
gladly assist you. No charge—and 
we sell nothing. 


Rorwegian Goverumernt 
Raihways Cravel Bavears, 
re ae 
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Your Bird Friends 


&, { 
PS - Joseph H. Dodson 
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It often happens that a 

crudely constructed bird house 

made by an inexperienced builder 
will hang vacant all summer. 

Bird after bird will examine it, 

talk it over with her mate and 

then fly away and build a nest 
under some old eaves. You won- 
der why. Birds, like people, 
have their little peculiarities. 

They want a certain size, proportion, wood, 

openings, etc. 

Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr.. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s 
foremost authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as 
the birds want them. 
Send for his interest- 






ing book, ‘‘Your Birp 
FrRigeNpS AND How 
to WIN Km pon It 

, tells you how you can 
Wren House have binds a your 
ya \ premises the year 
’ “round. Send for a copy 
today. It is FREE. 
















Dodson Bird 

Houses are priced 

\ from $2.00 to 
$150.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
20 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


Airrow Motor Boats 


De Luze 
Martin House 





Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38 to $80. Write for freecatalog. 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. 466 7th St., Quincy, Ill 
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APRIL 10 


Do You Sun-WorsuHipe 
THE GREAT Gop T'AN? 


Then travel Lido all the way.Don't wait ‘till you get to the Riviera 
to begin your homage. . 
ROMA and AUGUSTUS bring the Sun and Lido to you. . . Smart 
folk in pajamas and bathing suits cluster about an open-air pool 
filled with sparkling sea water .. . lounge in deck chairs under gay 
. stretch out on a rug on scrubbed decks, soaking in 
sunshine through every pore. 

Enjoy the smooth, effortless service, and the exquisite cuisine. 
GIBRALTAR for SPAIN, PALERMO, NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE 
for the RIVIERA, and GENOA 


AUGUSTUS and ROMA 


. the open-topped sports decks of the 


*APRIL 24 tMAY 15 


*Omits Palermo fOmits Villefranche 
Stopover privilege allows three months stay at intermediate ports. 


, 
i : ; SITMAR De Luxe connecting line to Egypt, Near East 


ef: ad sk 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 

9 Italia- America Shipping Corp. 

LIDO ALL THE WAY & Fa G B i. 1 State Street, N. Y., or Jocal agents 











A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound Form 
Is a History of the Last 40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file of this magazine which misses nothing of importance 


in these eventful years that you are living 


A glance at the index of the last bound volume should convince any reader that the time to 
start a bound file is now. Bound volume 81 is now ready. s p 

We recently visited the work-shop of a history writer and saw a complete file of the Review 
We expressed surprise, whereupon the author remarked: 
get so accurate and complete a chronicle of events—and all indexed, too t, z 
Many families have such libraries but it is now_impossible to get complete years. LW hy not 
start this series now for yourself and your family? 1930 is a great year in the world’s history. 
We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the new red binding for $2.00 


of Reviews. 


Our offer: 


a volume which includes the expressage on the shipment of che volumes. h c 
getting the old numbers to us. If you have mislaid a few numbers so that the series is not 
complete, we will supply the missing numbers at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“Where else could you 
? 


You pay the cost of 
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Every advertising and selling campaign should be 
built upon the bedrock of the product’s market. Its 
nature may vary with the product itself, but the 
principle fundamentally remains the same. 


The Review of Reviews offers advertisers a “bed- 
rock” circulation of the men who largely determine 
America’s economic and business structure. Through 
and through, it is a quality magazine; quality, be- 
cause editorially it appeals to a class of people inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of politics and business 
economics; quality, too, because of the nature of the 


ROCK 


advertising it publishes, companionable in appeal to 
its editorial features. 


An analysis of Review of Reviews readers recently 
made in one of the country’s foremost industrial 
cities showed that sixty percent. of a_ total of 207 
subscribers—3 out of every 5—belong to the ex- 
ecutive group—directors, presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers, sales-managers, etc., “key” 
men in the social and economic activities of the 
community. (A copy of this interesting survey will 
be sent upon request. ) 





A personal investigation into the economic standing of these subscribers also brings 
out the following interesting facts about them: 


Total annual income .  $1,904,100.00 
Total personal worth . $13,226,290.00 
Total family worth . $15,941,990.00 


Average per subscriber ‘ $9,155.07 
Average per subscriber . $63,846.81 
Average per family . $77,014.44 





We did not select this community of 207 subscribers 
because we knew it to be exceptionally favorable, 
containing a preponderance of wealthy people. On 
the contrary, being an industrial city, it might be ex- 
pected to offer a heterogeneous population, with all 
types of intellectual levels well represented. ‘The 
editorial level upon which the Review of Reviews is 
edited naturally draws to it readers whose economic 
and personal interests are apt to coincide with its edi- 
torial plane. The Review of Reviews has a larger 


amount of such circulation than any other monthly 
magazine with similar editorial appeal. 


Surely, a reader-clientele such as the Review of Re- 
views offers must be of significance to all advertisers 
seeking to reach people of importance, pointing to it 
as the bedrock upon which to build advertising cam- 
paigns destined to influence people who think in 
terms of large expenditures in making their personal 
and business buying decisions. 
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/ tte HARVARD CLASSICS 


O own the Harvard Classics has 
become the goal of every modern 
family. This famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books compiled by Dr. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard, is in more than 
365,000 homes. Thousands will testify 
that these books bring lasting happiness, 
and open the gateway toa successful life. 
Now it has become possible to pre- 
sent a new edition, beautiful as rare edi- 
tions in private libraries, yet costing less 
per volume than popular fiction. 

You are invited to send for the free 
booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading, 
and describes in detail the new Home 
Library Edition. It comes to you free, 
without obligation. Fill 


out and mail this coupon. 


P. F. CoLiier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came to select 
the greatest library of all time 9059 H.G. 
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ONLY 

THE BOOK LEAGUE 

OF AMERICA 

' Offers These Four Exclusive Features 
1. Two Books Every Month 


2.A Balanced Reading Plan 
The Best of the New and the Best of the Old 


gi 3. Books at 1/; Usual Cost | 
4. A Reading Course in p 


Literature Conducted , 
by Dr. Richard Burton y 
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Eugene Alice Roosevelt Gamaliel Edwin Arlington Richard 
O’Neill Longworth Bradford Robinson Burton 








This Famous Board of Editors 
selects for you 


2 Books Every Month 


One of the Best New Books-and-One of the Greatest Classics 








Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best 
new books each month, AND ALSO one of the greatest of the 
famous classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new 
and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of 
Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding 
designed exclusively for Book League members. This is The Book 
League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and 
cultural value of your reading and enables you to build up a balanced 
library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


THe BOOK LEAGUE or AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at % of the Usual Cost ! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 
@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giv- 
ing you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. One of the Best NEW Books each 
. month in a handsome library cloth edition exclusively for members. @ 4. A Famous Classic selected each 
> 























































month and prepared in a handsome cloth edition for League members only. 4 5. Extraordinary Savings 
giving League members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. A Reading Course in Litera- 
ture, conducted by Dr. Richard Burton, of Columbia University. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 
League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 


Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two 
May selections: The new book is THE PURE IN HEART, by Franz Werfel—acclaimed in every 
country in Europe as the most tremendous novel in recent years. The critics call it: “A book of uni- 
versal significance,” “The epic of our times,” “A powerful and monumental novel,” “A titanic and 
absolutely extraordinary book.” This “wonder novel” is now a best-seller and the most 

discussed book on the Continent. 


The Classic for May is Ostar Wilde’s THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY—the most 
popular of the works of this brilliant genius. It is a novel of unique interest, a story 
of a radiant youth whose slow deterioration of soul is evidenced by insidious changes 
in a painting of him. It is written in an exquisite style, overflowing with 
Wilde’s dazzling wit. These books are representative of the two splen- 
did selections which will be sent you, as a regular subscriber, each 
month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return 
them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your 
opportunity to become familiar with the service of The Book 
League—the club which gives you the best and most for your 


money. 
Send No Money 
Read These Two Books Free 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you 
the two current books. Within one week you may return 
them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you 
will be a regular member of the Book League for twelve 
months, receiving the two League selections each month 
and all other membership privileges. You then will 
make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly payments 
thereafter of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid 
library volumes and the full service of the League. 
Mail This Coupon 
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THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA | 

Dept. 209, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and send 
me the two May selections. Within one week I may return the 
books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will owe nothing. | 

Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven months—$21.00 | 
in all, and I will receive the two League selections each month 
for twelve months (24 books) and all other membership | 


All 
League 
Books Are 
Artistically 
Bound in Cloth 
and Specially de- 
signed by Frank 
Peers. 
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The Book League of 
America is the Only Book 
Club That Gives You a 


BALANCED 
READING PROGRAM 


Those great classic novels that have stood 
the test of time—the works of Haw- 
THORNE, TOLSTOY, FIELDING, MEL- 
VILLE, VOLTAIRE, BALZAG, and a host 
of others—have just as important a part 
in your reading program as the new 
books, whether you read for entertain- 
ment or culture, or both. Therefore The 
Book League selects for its members both 
the best of the new_and the best of the 
old. It is the only book club which 
meets this important requirement. 
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privileges. 
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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 


HIS new Retirement In- 

come Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 

tire on an income of $200 a 
month when you are 60. Here 
is what you get: 
1. Anincomeof $200a month, 
beginning atage6oand lasting 
the rest of your life. You are 
assured a return of $20,000, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
$27,000 at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
- monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or, accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 





Say good-by to money worries forever 


wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get.this Free Book 

The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort- 
gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for yourself. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


G) PHOENTX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 











Name 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO.,602 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YoU WANT.” 


Date of Birth_ 





Business Address 








Home Address 
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Our Authors 


Wu Jay SCHIEFFELIN is 
chemist by profession, holding 
a Ph. D. from Munich. As chairman of 
the board of Schieffelin & Co. he has 3 
prominent place in the business world, 
President of the Citizens’ Union of New 
York City, he also heads the Committee 
of One Thousand, recently organized to 
support the legislative investigation of 
New York City’s administration of which 
he writes. 














@ @ Frank H. Srmonps, our regular 
contributor on foreign affairs, sends his 
article from the Franco-Italian border, 


@ @ Danie, Witarp is president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. A na- 
tive of Vermont, he entered railway ser- 
vice at eighteen, rising gradually to 
reach his present position in 1910. 


@ @ Joun Howtuway Perry, lawyer and 
newspaper publisher, is best described in 
the brief statement accompanying his 
own article. 


@ @ GeorceE E. Roserts was born in 
Iowa, and there learned the printer's 
trade. He became a newspaper pub- 
lisher, state printer, and Director of the 
Mint. Since 1919 he has been vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York; and he is a national authority 
on financial and economic matters. 


@ @ Howarp FLORANCE, HERBERT 
Brucker, RocER SHAW, and CHESTER Mor- 
TON are members of the REVIEW oF 
REviEws staff. 


I~ THE MARCH ISSUE we published 
statements on prohibition apro- 
pos of the Wickersham Report, from 
prominent men. One of these, President 
W. W. Boyd of the Western College for 
Women in Ohio, made the point that 
there could be no such thing as state 
rights, since the states did not exist be- 
fore establishment of the union. From 
Fort Worth, Texas, James R. O’Daniel 
sends a rebuttal which says in part: 

“When the states sent representatives 
to the Continental Congress, which was 
little more than an advisory body, little 
authority was delegated to it for any 
purpose. .. . No control was exercised 
by the Congress over the American peo- 
ple as a unit. .. . Our fathers, being con- 
cerned with the future, deemed it wise 
to formulate some character of compact 
between—not over—the states. ... 

“It will be recalled that in the Conti- 
nental Congress, as well as in the Con- 
gress of the Confederation which subse- 
quently met as one House, the states 
voted as units. .. . The government made 
no attempt to control the people except 
through their respective state govern- 
ments. . . . These very Articles of Con- 
federation expressly provided that each 
state retained its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence. . . . [They retained 
also] every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which was not by the confederation ex- 
pressly delegated (by whom? the states!) 
to the United States.” 
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—in the old days, the physician’s first re- 
course was to the leech or a knife to open a 
vein—let a little blood. 


—today, instead of weakening the patient, 
the doctor first looks to methods of in- 
creasing resistance—vitality. 


—the old business practice of cutting costs 
by reducing wages is as obsolete as “bleed- 
ing’ in medicine. 

—modern business has found a better way 
—safer and sounder—a way of cutting costs 
without reducing efficiency. 


—instead of reducing wages, the personnel 
is reduced—the less efficient are let out— 
the competent workers, without loss of 
money, assume more responsibility. 


— it is apparent that under this system, the 
untrained worker is the one to go—must, 
with his dependents and loved ones, face 
unemployment. 


—the trained man, headed for bigger things, 
prepared and capable—retains Bs position 
—his pay—and simply widens the scope of 
his activity. 

—and the moment prosperity resumes, his 
added duties translate themselves into a 
larger pay check. 


—thus in modern business, pape is job 
insurance in depression and a certificate of 
promotion 1n prosperity. 


—lurning depression into 


opportunily— 


—today, the forward looking adult— 
whether already an executive or just start- 
ing on his way to responsibility and prestige 


Bloo 


d letting 
vs. 


Health 
Buildirig 


—is taking advantage of the present de- 
pression to compel future success. 

—he is training at home in his spare time— 
making sure that continued adjustment of 
the payroll will not lop him off as dead 
wood—preparing for the return of good 
times. 

—tomorrow, next month, next year—when 
expansion comes—he will be equipped for 
larger responsibility and bigger pay—ready 
to step ahead of his untrained competitor, 
possibly ahead of you. 


>>> >< << 


That brings up a question yo must 
answer—if you wish to get ahead— 

What can you do to quickly and surely 
advance—get ahead—in position and pay? 

There’s only one answer—train yourself 
—master the special branch of business 
which attracts you most. 

The first step is to get full information— 
about opportunities and requirements— 
about the most productive training program 


in that field. 
The coupon below filled in and mailed 


will bring you—without cost or obligation 
—an intensely interesting 64 page book 
giving you just that information. It will 
describe the new LaSalle training—tell its 
cost and membership requirements—and, 
in addition, discuss in detail your chosen 
field of activity. 

A coupon like this has been the starting 
point to bigger, better things for thousands 
of men just like you. 

If you are in earnest—send the coupon 
now. 


Department 567.R, Michigan Avenue at Forty-First, Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about your new training in ...... 





Name.. 


see no 


(Here 7xame the field in which you are most interested) 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 


WwW 


Cross-Sections of Civilization 


G vero WE attempt a geograph- 
ical grouping of the new 
books in the English language. We 
shall quickly find that a strikingly large 
proportion of this spring’s output per- 
tains in one way or another to Russia. 
Last month in this department we com- 
mented on a Kalf-dozen books about 
Soviet Russia, written by American 
authors, and before the REVIEW oF 
Reviews was fairly off the press as many 
more were calling for recognition. A 
monthly simply cannot keep up with this 
new form of Russian rush. One would 
think that our western world had sud- 
denly developed an unheard-of appetite 
for information hot from what we used to 
call the land of the Muscovite. 

For instance, there is The Last Stand, 
an interpretation of the Soviet Five-Year 
Plan, by Dr. Edmund A. Walsh of 
Georgetown University. Here we may 
get the detailed story of this remarkable 
experiment to date. We need not add 
that the point of view is unqualifiedly 
American. Another book that gives ex- 
pression to America’s vital interest in 
the Soviet program is Pan-Sovietism, a 
series of Lowell Lectures by Bruce Hop- 
per, while the Russian side of certain 
controverted questions is set forth by 
officials of the Amtorg itself in Soviet 
Foreign Trade—Menace or Promise, by 
J. M. Budish and Samuel S. Shipman. 

The Soviet Republics, youthful as they 
are among national governments, already 
have their historians. One of these, 
Edgar Sisson, was President Wilson’s 
representative during the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution and in 100 Red Days he relates 
his experiences and observations in that 
hectic period. Within the month have 
appeared two biographies of the Russian 
who at his death in 1923 possessed more 
real power than any Czar had ever en- 
joyed—Lenin, God of the Godless, by 
Ferdinand Ossendowski, and Lenin, Red 
Dictator, by George Varnadsky. The 
former work stresses the dramatic phases 
of Lenin’s career, while the latter gives 
a cold-blooded analysis of the political 
and economic structure that he attempted 
to rear. 

Imperial Russia, dead and turned to 
clay, still has a weird fascination for the 
western world, partly because it was so 
imperfectly understood while it was 
functioning. The memoirs of the lady- 
in-waiting Elizabeth Narishkin-Kurakin, 
Under Three Tsars, as edited by René 
Fiilép-Miller, reveal some of the secrets 
of that half-hidden world, now gone for- 
ever. Then for a more extended view 
we have A History of Russia, by Chani- 
nov, translated from the French by C. J. 
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Hogarth, and a revised edition of Ver- 
nadsky’s admirable short history. 


From Africa to the Americas 


Continuing for the moment to classify 
books geographically, we find that just 
now Africa is not far behind Russia as a 
subject for discussion. Interest in the 
jungle and its inhabitants seems peren- 
nial. Stanley did not begin to tell us 
all that we want to know about the Dark 
Continent. One of the books of the 
month, dealing with the human popula- 
tion of French West Africa, is William B. 
Seabrook’s Jungle Ways—on some ac- 
counts an amazing narrative for what it 
reveals of tribal customs, magic, and sor- 
cery, and remarkably vivid as a picture 
of native life at the present day in wilds 
that have only slowly opened to the 
white man. Unusually striking photo- 
graphs, taken by Mr. Seabrook himself, 
confirm many of the sensational disclo- 
sures of the text. 

Having more to do with the brute cre- 
ation, Adventures in the African Jungle, 
by Carl and Mary L. Jobe Akeley, finely 
supplements “Carl Akeley’s Africa,” 
which gives an account of the lamented 
explorer’s last expedition. This book, 
too, has wonderful photographs of Afri- 
can wild life. The fact that the volume 
has been assembled and largely written 
by Mrs. Akeley since her husband’s death 
reminds us that women are taking an 
increasing part in the authorship of Af- 
rican adventure books, and another in- 
stance in point is Dr. Janet Miller’s 
Jungles Preferred. Neither explorer, 
hunter, nor adventurer, Dr. Miller is a 
quiet, self-effacing medical missionary 
sent into Central Africa by the women of 
the Southern Methodist Church. She 
quickly learned to know the jungle 
people, even more intimately than Sea- 
brook did, and a gift of humor, with a 
natural vivacity, enables her to tell what 
she has learned to the reading public. 

An authentic account of native history 
and culture is given in Negroes of Africa, 
by Maurice Delafosse, former Governor 
of the French Colonies. This work has 
been translated from the French by F. 
Fligelman. 

Just to prove that Africa has no mo- 
nopoly of jungle life, Dr. Morton C. Kahn 
presents us with Djuka: the Bush Ne- 
groes of Dutch Guiana. These Bush 
Negroes are the descendants of runaway 
slaves who formed colonies in the jungles 
of Dutch Guiana two centuries ago. 
Thus the primitive life of West Africa 
was transplanted in northern South 
America. To this day it remains essen- 
tially primitive. Dr. Kahn is the first 


writer to establish intimate contacts with 
this strange people. 

To Americans no native race is more 
interesting than the Aztecs of Mexico. 
The story of their conquest by the Span- 
iards in the 16th century is told in two 
recent works—Stout Cortez, by Henry 
Morton Robinson, and The White Gods, 
by Richard Friedenthal (translated from 
the German by Charles Hope Lumley). 
These are readable biographies of Cortez, 
the greatest of Spanish conquistadores, 
but they are even more important for 
what they tell of the Aztecs. 

Meanwhile, modern Mexico presents 
not a few points of interest and the 
reader who wishes to acquaint himself 
with the agrarian, social, educational 
and religious problems now uppermost 
in that country (remember that Mexico’s 
revolution is older than Russia’s) can do 
no better than to consult a book called 
The Genius of Mexico, made up of lec- 
tures delivered within the past year by 
competent Mexican authorities and well- 
informed American friends of Mexico. 
The works appears under the auspices 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, whose executive 
director is Hubert C. Herring. 


Our Own Heritage 


In this swing around the circle of cur- 
rent literature we eventually come back 
to God’s Country, as expatriated Ameri- 
cans still delight to call it. What are 
the new books saying about our own 
land? Recent views of Russia, Asia and 
Africa may have impressed us by re- 
vealing in some instances civilized con- 
ditions where we had thought to find 
nothing above barbarism. Is our self- 
complacency due for a rude jolt when 
we face the essential barbarism that 
persists in our own so-called civiliza- 
tion? A wise and sane introduction to 
the subject is offered in Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing’s new collection of essays on 
American Society. Dr. Thwing, now 
president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, is the author of more than 
a score of works on education and has 
given a lifetime to research in that field. 
In these essays he concludes that America 
meets most of the tests of a nation’s 
civilization, but that on two scores— 
respect for the family and respect for 
religion—our future is obscure. Some 
Americans, we know, would be far 
more pessimistic that Dr. Thwing, es- 
pecially on the question of law observ- 
ance. 

The very first test that Dr. Thwing 
names as belonging to any nation is ap- 
preciation of its past. In Puritan’s 
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SIR JAMES JEANS’ New Book 
THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 











UP FROM 
THE APE 
By Earnest A. Hooton 


How we cameto be what 
we are, recounted with 
humor as. well as au- 


thority. $7.00 


Science and 
First Principles 
By F. S. C. Northrop 


Written for the layman 
who wants to know 
something about what 
modern science is say- 
ing as well as for the 
scientist and the phil- 
osopher. $3.00 


The Remaking 
of Marriage 
By Poul Bjerre 


A study of the psychol- 
ogy of sex relationships 
by a distinguished 


Swedish psychothera- 
me $2.50 © 


pist. 


The Religion 
of Man 


By Rabindranath 
Tagore 


The great Indian phil- 
osopher and poet has 
brought his thoughtand 
experience into def- 
inite focus in this book: 
The Hibbert Lectures 
for 1930. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN 





By the author of 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


One of the greatest of living astron- 
omers takes you in this new book 
on a fascinating tour of the heavens 
and shows you the wonders of the 
universe as seen through the giant 
telescopes of today. Illustrated $2.50 


NORMAN THOMAS’ 
AMERICA’S WAY OUT 


*Mr. Thomas’ concise and well-con- 
sidered statement of the problems 
of collectivism in American life is 
important reading.” 


—New York Evening Post $2.50 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By CALVIN B. HOOVER 


“The best and most comprehensive 
view of Soviet policies and their 
application now obtainable.” —New 
York Times’ Third Printing $3.00 


THE QUEST FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By HAROLD UNDERWOOD 
FAULKNER 


A new volume in History of 


American Life, covering from the 
viewpoint of the social historian the 
fascinating period from 1898 to ie 

4.00 


MOROCCAN WALLS 
‘By HENRIETTE CELARIE 


Tales of Moroccan women, trans- 
lated by Constance Lily Morris and 
illustrated superbly by Boris Artzy- 
basheff $6.00 


- Prices subject to change on 
publication 


COMPANY ~~ 60 FIFTH AVENUE 








VALE AND 
OTHER POEMS 


By A. E. 
(George Russell) 


“It seems to be a dis- 
tillation of the essential 
quality of all his poetic 
work.” —New York 
World-Telegram $1.50 


Strange 


Thoroughfare 
A New Novel 

By Sonia Novak 
The poignant story of 
Esther O’Shane, a girl 
of rare spirit who 
rises Phoenix-like from 
each successive disillu- 
sionmentand continues 
the search along life’s 


strange thoroughfare. 
$2.50 


Gambler’s Wife 
A New Novel by 
Elizabeth G. Stern 


Through many crises 
with her scamp of a 
husband, Judith Fal- 
coner was carried by a 
nobility of spirit which 
will endear her to ev- 
eryone who reads this 
story of her adventur- 
ous life. $2.50 


Germany and 


the Germans 

By Eugen Diesel 
An informing, readable 
introduction to the 
Germany of today-- 


both the country and 
the people. $2.00 


~m NEW YORK 
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There's the germ of a 
story in this picture. 
What can you do with it? What 
couldn't you do with it if you 
were a newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes 
a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas 
have died in your mind this year?) or 
One interesting experience, plus the ability 


and NERVE to write it. 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of confidence—is the steel chain that 
fetters many a natural born writer to some 
dull, uncongenial task. “Maybe I haven’t 
got it in me” brings many a potential best- 
seller to a premature close. Ability without 
enterprise seldom finds its target. 


Have you ever noticed that every year 
scores of young men graduate from the 
newspaper profession into the ranks of suc- 
cessful writers? Why? Most newspaper 
men know that writing “‘salable stuff” is no 
dark and mysterious secret. Day after day, 
they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. 
Their copy is painstakingly corrected and 
criticized —by experts. Occasionally, friendly 
(or threatening) advice is thrown in. And 
gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary. Astonishing how quickly an in- 
telligent man can learn to write by writing. 





An inspiring reproduction of a 
big-city newspaper office 

The Newspaper Institute of America has 
perfected a course of training based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. The essence 
of this method is to start and keep you 
writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and 
guided just as if you were working for a 
big Metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge 
of your instruction. Working on definite 
assignments . . talking things over (by 
mail) with old-timers .... trying, failing— 
then succeeding .. . writing, writing, writing 

... aman soon finds himself and his con- 
fidence through the N. I. A. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
your ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you 
exactly for the training you need. Send in the coupon 
and get it. Fill it out and return it to us. Our editors 
will analyze it for you and tell you exactly what it 
shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send the 
coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 
oe ee SE 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your V rit, 
ing Aptitude Test and further information abour 
writing for profit, as-promised in Review o 
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Progress Arthur Train contributes to our 


appreciation of our forefathers from the 
Revolution on, though not precisely in 
the conventional, orthodox way. Much 
anecdotal material, gathered in great 


; part from his own family archives, is 
' here wittily presented. This is all lively 


and entertaining history, more readable 
than any of the accepted textbooks with 
which we are acquainted. Train helps 
us to understand the Puritan better. 


The somber side of our recent past, as 
a nation, is reflected in Dynamite: the 
Story of Class Violence in America, by 
Louis Adamic. Such episodes as the 
railroad strikes and riots of 1877, the 
Haymarket tragedy in Chicago, the 
Homestead strike, the Idaho murder 
trial, the dynamiting of the Los Angeles 
Times, the case of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
and many lesser incidents are here related 
in detail. A “detective dynasty” concerned 
in running down the authors of some 
of these labor disturbances is described 
by Richard Wilmer Rowan in The Pink- 
ertons. The story harks back even to 
the Civil War. This tale of battle, mur- 
der and sudden death is enough to chal- 
lenge our oft-repeated claims for the 
stability and beneficence of American 
institutions. Yet we found the sordid, 
drab and uninspiring details of Philip 
McKee’s Big Town hardly less depress- 
ing. If this Middle Western city is really 
typical, as it is said to be, we can only 
fall back on the hope that the author, 
who seems to be an excellent reporter, 
did not see all of the picture—that at 
any rate a few encouraging and comely 
features of the city’s life escaped him. 
We do want to be able to say that the 
cloud has at least the suggestion of a 
silver lining. _Snatching at a possible 
antidote to “Dynamite” and “Big Town,” 
we picked up The Quest for Social Jus- 
tice, 1898-1914, by Harold Underwood 
Faulkner. This work, which consti- 
tutes a volume in “A History of Ameri- 
can Life,” edited by Professors Schles- 
inger and Fox, pictures a nation hell- 
bent for the heaven of reform. Every- 
where there was optimism and the will 
to turn the rascals out and head for 
the goals of democracy. The autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens throws much 
light on that period. Not merely poli- 
tics, but the domains of education, in- 
dustry, business, art, religion, and phi- 
lanthropy, were touched by the reform 
impulse. Those were indeed stirring 
times. The World War was ahead, but 
what recked America of that? 

After all, are not most of our ideals 
of today virtually what they were in the 
Roosevelt era? We turn to the latest 
outgiving by Norman Thomas, America’s 
Way Out: a Program for Democracy, 
and whole pages of it read like the Pro- 
gressive utterances of 1912. Mr. Thomas 
is an American Socialist despised by the 
Communists of Soviet Russia, and his 
Americanism keeps him in the middle 
of the road. There is little that can be 
termed violent radicalism in his pro- 
posals—and much that is constructive 


{| common sense. 


In Lighter Vein 


ELIEF FROM THESE serious discus- 

sions of American destiny may 
be had in such a work as. Constance 
Rourke’s American Humor, an original 
survey that really lives up to its sub- 
title and becomes truly “a study of the 
national character.” Our professional 
humorists, so-called, have their place in 
this picture, but they never monopolize 
the foreground. For keen analysis and 
sound scholarship, combined with ease 
and charm of expression, Miss Rourke’s 
book has not often been equaled in its 
field. 

In a stocky, well-illustrated volume on 
the subject of Our American Music John 
Tasker Howard packs an extraordinary 
mass of well-digested information about 
our national songs and composers, from 
colonial days to the present. A rather 
more technical survey of the same field 
is offered by Prof. William Treat Upton, 
of Oberlin Conservatory, in Art-Song in 
America, illustrated by quotations of 
both words and music. This book is of 
practical value to singers and vocal 
teachers. 

There is a good story in the rise of 
American popular music, abounding in 
amusement and action. In Isaac Gold- 
berg, who is an able musician as well as 
a clever writer, this story has found an 
ideal chronicler. It is all told in Tin Pan 
Alley: the American Popular Music 
Racket. Here the evolution of ragtime 
and jazz is portrayed by a man whose 
sense of its funny phases is not per- 
mitted to obscure its serious aspects. 

Wit and entertainment abound in Up- 
stage: the American Theater in Action, 
by John Mason Brown, dramatic critic 
of the New York Evening Post. Several 
of the most popular stage favorites of the 
day are presented and the plan of the 
book also includes a critique of some of 
the critics themselves. All in all Mr. 
Mason gives an enlightening picture of 
the conditions that surround contem- 
porary theatrical production. 


Last of the Hapsburgs 


A‘ ILL-FATED FIGURE in history 
was the late Emperor Karl, 
last Hapsburg ruler of Austria-Hungary, 
who held sway only two years. His bi- 
ography is sympathetically related by 
a secretary, Count Polzer-Hoditz, in a 
bulky Emperor Karl. 

The writer is ardently dynastic and 
feudal-minded, regarding modern na- 
tionalism with horror and international 
communism with loathing. Austria- 
Hungary was a last survival of feudal- 
ism, whereby a ruling family united 
scattered lands and polyglot peoples in 
a common domain. There were three 
parties: loyal “Hapsburg” supporters 
(regardless of race); the Pan-Germans 
of Austria and Magyar nationalists of 
Hungary (who were in joint power, 
lording it over the lesser races and 
preaching closer codperation with Ger- 
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MAKE UP YOUR MIND 


ES 


University, realizing the 
growing desire for adult 
education, established 10 
years ago a home study de- 
partment in order to offer 
its facilities to those who 
can not attend classes. The 
University unhesitatingly 
urges you to make up your 
mind. %¢ In more than one 
sense you should make up 
your mind. You should 
make decisions rather than 
defer them too long. Pro- 
crastinating leads to regret. 
Making up your mind may 
also mean improving it, 
training it along lines of 
specific endeavor, acquiring 
a habit of study, broaden- 
ing your culture. You can 
not doubt the value of de- 
voting part of your leisure 
to study. The range of 
subjects available for study 
at home is wide; a partial 
list is printed here. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 


* Mathematics 


Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 














I. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. % 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9¢ In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. 98 Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
schoo] and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. 
Weshall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 














CoLumBIA UNIveRsITY, University Extension —Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 











R.R. 5-31 
Name Occupation 
Street and Number. 
City and County. State 
4009 
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PO" Rewards. 


-—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 7 

. This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity, 

It also explains how you can, by a 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come an outstanding speaker and conquer stage fright} 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 MichiganAve., Dept. 1045, Chicago, Illinois 

















No Need 
to Grope for 
the Right Word 


Build your vocabulary by con- 
stantly using 






D The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 

‘ entries, 1,256 pages, 1,700 illustrations. 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; 
Leather, $7.50. At your bookseller’s or from the 








ges on request. 


ree sp pa 

Get the Best. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY y — 
(1 Broadwa~ Soringfield. Mass. ad 


L AW Free 


poxoyey a 
Write today for FREE 1sspee 








, “*THE LAW-TRAINED 
N’’, which shows how to learn law L pe, yok niente the 


ua’ 
book today 


Write for free 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, $228: 2'He29,A70, 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 450 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Gnibersity of Chicago 


$421 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make Your Spare Time 
Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men and women 
who are earning extra income by selling sub- 
scriptions for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and the GOLDEN BOOK. Write to Review 
of Reviews, 55 Fifth Ave., for details. 
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GOVERNMENT 
-~ 86©J OBS! » 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Common Edu- = Sirs: 
cation Usually @ (1) 32-page book with list of U. 8. 





Franklin Institute 
/ Dept. D-236, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me without charge, 
Sufficient 


Men-Women, 
18 to 50 


Mail Coupon / 
today sure « Address......... «++ pa bie’s 


Government Jobs obtainable. (2) 
© Tell me how to get one of these jobs. 


see ecescesees 


principle and destroying the 
national monarchy. 
many, 
achievements, and reviles the Germano- 
philes of his own country. His loyalties 
are purely dynastic. 
tive peace offers, put forward by the 
amiable Karl, are a valuable contribution 
to history. 


empire, politically, is the Little Entente 
of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania, which arose from the Hapsburg 
ruins. 
status quo of the Versailles peace, to op- 
pose a revengeful Hungary and to pre- 
vent any Hapsburg restoration. 
Little Entente, by John O. Crane, ably 
outlines such purposes. 
and future of this diplomatic unit are 
described in detail, with special treat- 
ment of Czechoslovakia’s relations to 
Germany, Jugoslavia’s to Italy, and Ru- 
mania’s to Soviet Russia. 
tics and the all-important economic as- 
pects are not neglected. Mr. Crane’s 
complete objectivity is highly commend- 
able. 
to meet with facts—not propaganda—in 
discussions of Mitteleuropua. 
Karl” and “Little Entente,” might well be 
read in close conjunction. 





Angles of History 


or had not taken place, this world would 
be a vastly different place. If Kaiser Fritz, 
the father of Wilhelm, had lived, there 
might well have been no World War. If 
Lee had won at Gettysburg, there would 
conceivably by a C. S. A. If Louis XVI 
had escaped from the Paris mobs, a 
French Revolution might not have ma- 
terialized with its anti-feudal principles 
of liberty, equality, fraternity. Or if 
Napoleon had fled to the Americas, there 
might have been a united southern con- 
tinent formed under his presiding genius 
for organization. 


gested in If, a collection cf essays by the 
famous ones. Emil Ludwig, Philip Gue- 
dalla, Winston Churchill, H. Van Loon, 
G. K. Chesterton, André Maurois, Hilaire 
Belloc are among the contributors. Their 
treatments vary from the serious to the 
highly satrical. 


Flame of Islam, by Harold Lamb. It 
deals in great detail with the later cru- 
sades for the preservation of Christian 
outposts in the Near East, with refer- 
ences to home crusades against the here- 
tic Provencals and heathen Prussians. 
The author has given us.a perfect medi- 
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many); and the pro-Ally Czech, Jugo- 
Slav, and Rumanian nationalist groups 
(who triumphed in 1918, later forming 
the Little Entente). 

According to the author the ruthless 
nationalism of Pan-Germans and Mag- 
yars excited the counter-nationalisms of 
the minor races, uprooting the feudal 
super- 
He dislikes Ger- 
to minimize her war 
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Past, present, 
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word. For if various things had 
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INTELLECTUALLY 
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Of course you are. You 
want to know what other 
well-informed people 
know. Not only that—you 
want to know things that 
are not even familiar to the 
average well-informed per- 
son. And the best place to 
seek these things is in 
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Measuring in Millionths—by Chester 
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A Pre-Phonograph Record—by Albert 
Payson Terhune. The charming od- 
dities in conversation of a lady who, 
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learned the changes that came about 
in the next seventy years. Mr. Ter- 
hune knew her in the late 90’s and she 
was still talking as a lady of fashion 
of her girlhood days. 


Stories by M. C. Blackman and James 
Noble Gifford. 
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sades were not entirely futile. 
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occupation of mankind, it was assumed 
MONEY that human history must be mainly con. 

cerned with it. In our time a change has 
come. More and more the nations, if not 
beating their swords into plowshares, 
are at least beginning to think of peace 
S AVING in terms of actuality. And now an his- 
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while to write The History of Peace, 
This work, by A. C. F. Beales, formerly 
of the University of London, is an ac- 
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“THERE IS DEATH 


hee 


IN THE POT--- 


Once upon a time a well-known religious leader 
gathered unto himself a company of young men who 
wished to be taught by him, and carried them away 
into a sparsely settled country for the purpose of 
establishing what we would today call a Theological 
Seminary. 


Then there occurred a drouth, making it difficult 
to get fresh vegetables for the seminary students. 
The cook, in his foraging about the country, found 
some small wild gourds; and probably thinking them 
to be squashes, he carried them to the kitchen, 
shredded them, and included them in a large pot 
of porridge. When the porridge was served, the 
students hungrily dipped into it, and of course dis- 
covered that it was very bitter. Thereupon they 
arose and cried out to their teacher: “O thou man 
of God, there is death in the pot!” It is related that 
thereupon the teacher put some kind of meal into 
the pot which killed the bitter taste and made the 
porridge edible. This is an Old Testament story, 
told in Second Kings, and the religious teacher was 
the prophet Elisha. 


Whether there was actually death in that pot is a 
question; but there is no question about death being 
in most pots today—as well as in pans and ovens 
and casseroles. Human foods are of two general 
classes. One class, including many kinds of foods, 
has death in it; when these foods are digested and 
consumed by the body, they leave poisons in the 
flesh—poisons that produce nearly all human diseases, 
including paralytic “strokes” and “heart-failure,” 
result in millions of deaths every year, prevent the 
proper development of children’s bodies and teeth, 
destroy the teeth of adults, make some people too 
fat and some too thin, and cause men and women to 
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die of old age when they have lived just long enough 
to learn how to live. 


The other class of foods produces poison-killing 
substances in the flesh—they take the death out of 
the pot. We must have both kinds of foods in order 
to live; but our diet today includes entirely too much 
of the poison-producing foods and entirely too little 
of the poison-killing foods. Our diet is also deficient 
in many food-elements, without which we can’t have 
health and long life. These are just a few of the 
amazing new discoveries with which Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons, famous scientist, teacher, author and radio 
lecturer on foods and diet, deals in his booklet 
entitled “The Miracle of Food, Or Eating to Get 
Well, Stay Well, and Live a Long Time.” 


The marvelous story is too long to be told here. 
It is too important to be missed by anyone. Let the 
famous Judge tell it to you in his own way, and in 
his own booklet, which -you can get free for the 
asking. Fill out and send us the coupon below, and 
the booklet will promptly be sent to you prepaid 
and without cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


105 Law ExcHance Buipe. JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


pots ococoo------------ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
105 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Please_send me postpaid and entirely free of 
charge, Judge Simmons’ booklet, “The Miracle of 
Food, Or Eating to Get Well, Stay Well, and Live 
a Long Time.” 


Coe eres ee sererarerioeeeceseseseseseees 





Judge Daniel A. Simmons 
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Pioneering Under 


New Conditions 


HE true pioneer is one who en- 

visions his objective, makes his 
plans with sane, unbiased judgment, 
and carries them to completion with 
a calm steadfastness of purpose that 
is yet flexible enough to take cogni- 
zance of changing conditions. 


The new modern format of SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN and its vigorous 
editorial policy of bringing to the 
forefront the economic significance 
of developments in science, has now 
been coupled with a readjustment of 
advertising rates. Many have said 
that such a change in the face of 
present conditions took a vast amount 
of courage, but it is our belief that it 
is the only way to meet those condi- 
tions successfully 


You will want to follow the absorb- 
ing story of the hand-in-hand prog- 
ress of Science and Industry as told 
month by month in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. Therefore we make a 
‘special introductory offer of one 
year's subscription for $3.00. Make 
your remittance while the subject is 
still fresh in your mind to 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


24 West 40th Street New York City 




















World of Books 


There have been many attempts to ex- 
plain Woodrow Wilson to posterity, but 
few of them are completely satisfactory 
to Wilson’s contemporaries and it can 
hardly be expected that Wilson the Un. 
known, by Wells Wells, will prove much 
more convincing, although it makes a 
good case for Wilson—too good, in fact, 
It tries to show not merely that our war 
President never made a mistake, but that 
he never was taken by surprise, never 
miscalculated the human element in any 
of the complex problems that came to 
him for solution. Wells Wells is said to 
be the pen name of a New York corpora- 
tion lawyer. Although we do not quite 
follow his “explanation” of Wilson, we 
believe that much of his reasoning is 
sound and his conclusions, in the main, 
justified by the facts. 

From the political viewpoint nothing 
could be more timely this spring than 
Lothrop Stoddard’s lifelike portrait of 
Richard Croker, Master of Manhattan. To 
be sure Croker himself passed on long 
since and for years before his death he 
had ceased to rule Manhattan, but Tam- 
many is very much alive and it is worth 
our while to know how a leader of 
Croker’s brains and will power and 
physique could master Tammany itself 
and through a docile tiger could become 
the actual ruler of New York, even while 
a non-resident. A legislative committee 
is about to investigate New York once 
more. Mr. Stoddard’s book offers many 
“leads” in such an enterprise. 











New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


THE Last STanp: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE Soviet Five-YEaR Pian, by Edmund 
A. Walsh. Little, Brown and Company. 
348 pp. Ill. $3. 

PaNn-SovietismM, by Bruce Hopper. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 288 pp. $2.50. 

Soviet ForeicN TRADE: MENACE OR 
PromiIsE, by J. M. Budish. Horace Liv- 
eright, Inc. 276 pp. $2.50. 

One Hunprep Rep Days: A PERSONAL 
CHRONICLE OF THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 
by Edgar Sisson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 502 pp. $5. 

LENIN: Gop OF THE GODLEss, by F. A. 
Ossendowski. Dutton. 419 pp. $3.75. 

Lenin: Rep Dictator, by George Ver- 
nadsky. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 351 pp. Ill. $3. 

Unver THREE Tsars, edited by René 
Filop-Miller. E. P. Dutton. 231 pp. 
Tl. $3.50. 

A History or Russia, by N. Brian 
Chaninov. Dutton. 295 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

JunctE Ways, by William B. Seabrook. 
Harcourt Brace and Company. 308 pp. 
Til. $3.50. : 

ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE, by 
Carl and Mary L. Jobe Akeley. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 275 pp. Ill. $3. 

JUNGLES PREFERRED, by Janet Miller. 
Houghton Mifflin. 321 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Tue Necroes of Arrica: History AND 
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onsider the Lowly Match 


An insignificant splinter of pine— 
strike—a light—flick—out it goes—dead 


Yet this match represents an industrial empire. 
Forests, Mills, Mines, Railroads, Steamships, Lab- 
oratories, Banks and the Stock Market have been 
concerned with its making. 

Nations have been financed by it. Billions of 
dollars are invested in it. Thousands of men and 
women depend upon it for their livelihood. 

Have you ever thought of the far flung empire 
of which your business is a part? 

Behind every business transaction there is Con- 
quest, Victory, Romance, Human Strength and 
Human Brains. 

But to understand the intricacies, to master each 
phase of your business and to be able to coordinate 
all its complex units, you must have knowledge and 
information. 

That is the function of FORBES. 

It gives you all the facts you need to know. 
Every line FORBES prints applies to you. You 
must have the vital news of all business to get the 
best out of your business. 

Daily there are new developments, changes, 
trends. FORBES reports them for you. 

It interviews the business leaders of the world 
and brings you their experiences and opinions. 

It analyzes markets and gives you definite rec- 
ommendations and forecasts. 

It tells you how to increase sales, to cut over- 
head and eliminate wastes. 

FORBES pictures the struggles and successes 
of outstanding men and firms for your benefit and 
inspiration. 

It raises business from the realm of mere profit- 


making and helps you feel the romance, the thrill 
and the joy of men working together. 

FORBES is more than a lot of printed pages 
between two covers. It is an organization of men 
who associate with men and serve men. 

It is as live as life itself. 

As soon as you begin to read FORBES, you feel 
its personality—the personality of B. C. Forbes, 
its editor, whose daily newspaper column is read 
by millions, who is the friend and counsellor of 
many of the country’s business leaders. 

So vividly are business problems analyzed and 
solved, you will imagine that the men who make 
FORBES are sitting ‘at your very desk and dis- 
cussing your own problems with you. 

You will take counsel with Walter Gifford, 
Henry Ford, Walter Chrysler, Thomas Lamont, 
Owen D. Young, Albert H. Wiggin and many 
others who give you of their best and thus, through 
FORBES, serve you. 

To know FORBES is to use it, to trust it and 
to profit. 

FORBES circulation records show the steady 
growth of its following. The A.B.C. recorded 
54,310 circulation in 1927; 63,621 in 1928; 70,819 
in 1929; 76,309 in 1930. 

Consider the lowly match—a year’s subscription 
is an insignificant investment but it will pay royal 
dividends. Fill in and mail coupon below for 
get-acquainted copy. If you are the advertiser of 


' a product for business men, check coupon for data 


on the FORBES market. 


FORBES 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


ORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
RN Vag sehen os a etaal tices eae eav calc ne OG Position 
LD ES Smee ees ee eer eres eae p City. 


State.... 


B. C. Forbes, editor, 120 Fijth Ave., New York. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Supers disciplinary training equaled by aca- 
demic excellence. Prepares thoroughly for all 
colleges and for citizenship. 286 graduates 
are now doing successful. work at 88 colleges 
and universities. Healthful, beautiful loca- 
tion in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 1600 ft. 
Individual attention. Tutorial system. Fire- 
proof equipment. Five gymnasiums, athletic 
fields, swimming pool. Write for catalog. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, LL.D., Pres. 
Box F, Staunton, Va. 
Pp b> 


i li 
LinDENWOOoD COLLEGE 


50 minutes from St. Louis 








Leaprnc college for women in the South- 
west. Thorough scholarship. Standard 
four-year college with degree or Junior 
College, as desired. Journalism, home 
economics, secretaryship and physical ede 
ucation. Special opportunities in music 
and art. 138 acres overlooking Missouri 
river. Golf, swimming. 105th year. 
Write for the catalog 


John L. Roemer, D.D., President 
Box 1131 St. Charles, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 
Enrolment 195. Evidence of good moral character and 
scholastic ability required. 

L. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
QO CATALOGS, Camps or Schools in U. S. 
Want for Girls er Boys? Free Bureau. Ad- 


i, vice on all. Give details. American Camps 
































a 1210 Times Bidg., N. Y.C., 
Deg or 1204 Stevens Blidg., Chicago. 










Grea: 

ing. mg ny uickly iy spare 
time. Practical wor! ik. Note xt books, 
Qld established “Tehool. faye tuition— 
interesting information A 


Page-Davis Schoo! of Advertising 
Dept,1045, 3604 Mich. Av., Chicago 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 567-L, Chicago 


TALKING 
DICTIONARY 


AtLast!Something New! 


Cultured Speech and Correct Pronunci- 
PF Gul are necessary for social and business 
advancement. Now youcan becomea fluent 
talker and increase your vocabulary thru a 
new, easy way. Not by dry books or lessons but 
by phonograph records—the king —- 
ary’’ method. Endorsed by noted educa 

FREE TRIAL. Write for full Getalls 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 
>) The Pronunciphone Institute 
7 3601 Michigan Ave., ae = 

Chicago 


STAMMERING 


You can be quickly helped if you stammer or stutter. 
know, because I relieved myself after stammering to 
nearly 20 years. The story of my suffering—and relief— 

















has interested thousands, many of whom have permitted 
me to help them. 
in 279-page book. 
BOGUE, 4433 Bogue Bldg., 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Full story of my successful efforts told 
Sent anywhere for ten cents. N. 
1147, N,  Ilinois ‘St, 












SHORT STORY WRITING 


‘ penepeen won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pupi rned over $8000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
1) ing publishers. 
] Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
ee 2 eee try and sample copy of THE 
RITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 307 pringfield, Masse 















Get Extra Money” 
scription selling. 


Please send me details of your plan. 








ia you are troubled with the Eternal Problem of “How To 
$ you'll find a happy solution in sub- $ 


Enlist now in the army of part time workers who are making 
$ their spare time pay them good dividends—selling subscriptions $ 
for the Review of Reviews and The Golden Book. 


$ en ee? Yon Coen S night. dice ¢ 
RR 5-31 


Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am anxious to earn extfa money. 




























every step of 


agement. 








At tast! A course in Salesmanship that is practical. Stripped _™ 
of all bunk, blaah and theory. Written for men who are 
actually out on the firing line. 
books, but a course in selling that helps ag in 
the sale. You study under th 
eg: direction of Ralph L. Re 
Pd.B., nationally known sales- a 
a lecturer, and authority on Please send me—free—your illustrated 
sales methods and sales man- a” | 


a“ 


Here’s the Short Cut to 
Sales Success ra 


J INTERNATIONAL ] 
Not just a set of a ea getOOk OF 
FF at Division ~y the International 


Correspondence Schools 
Dept. 4700-B, Scranton, Penna. 


book telling about Ralph L. Wood’s prac- 
a” tical coed in SALESMANSHIP. ‘ 





Mail Coupon for Pa MMM is Lisa cecs i esuaskoi insta slonsdona: les 
Free Booklet cage NNN crs chtcapiscaincckrvevdeon spatsteeeeontmcnnms tomvndeciopserningarena connie : 
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World of Books. 


CuttureE, by Maurice Delafosse. Washing. 
ton: The Associated Publishers, Ine. 
313 pp. $3.15. 

Dsuxa: Tue Busn Necroes or Durcy 
Guiana, by Morton C. Kahn. The Vik- 
ing Press. 233 pp. $3.50. 


Stout Cortez: A BrIoGRAPHY OF THE 
SPaNiIsH Conquest, by Henry Norton 
Robinson. Century. 347 pp. Ill $4, 

THE Wuire Gops, by Richard Frieden- 
thal. Harper. 424 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

THE GENIUs oF Mexico, edited by Hu- 
bert C. Herring and Katherine Terrill, 
The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America. 334 pp. $2.50. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY: INTERPRETATIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER ForRcEs, by 
Charles Franklin Thwing. Macmillan 
Company. 271 pp. $2.25. 

Puritan’s Procress, by Arthur Train, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 477 pp. $3.50. 

Dynamite: THE Story or Crass Vio- 


LENCE IN AMERICA, by Louis Adamic. 
The Viking Press. 452 pp. $3.50. 


THE Pinxertons: A Detective Dy- 
nasty, by Richard Wilmer Rowman. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown. 350 op. Ill. $3. 

Bic Town, by Philip McKee. John 
Day. 278 pp. $3. 

THE QuEST FOR SocrAL JusTIcE 1898- 
1914, by Harold Underwood Faulkner. 
Macmillan. 390 pp. $4. 

America’s Way Out: <A PROGRAM FOR 
Democracy, by Norman Thomas. Mac- 
millan. 324 pp. $2.50. 

American Humor: A Stupy or THE Na- 
TIONAL CHARACTER, by Constance Rourke. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 324 pp. - $3.50. 

Our American Music: THREE Hun- 
DRED YEARS OF It, by John Tasker How- 
ard. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 713 
pp. Ill. $6. 

Art-Sonc in America, by William Treat 
Upton. Oliver Ditson. 279 pp. $3. 

Tin Pan Attey, by Isaac Goldberg. 
John Day Company. 341 pp. $3.50. 

UpstacGeE: THE AMERICAN THEATRE IN 
PERFORMANCE, by John Mason Brown. W. 
W. Norton & Co. 275 pp. $3. 

Emperor Kart, by Count Arthur Polzer- 
Hoditz. Houghton Mifflin. 470 pp. 

Tue Lirtte ENTENTE, by John O. Crane. 
Macmillan Company. 222 pp. Maps. $2.50. 

Ir, with introduction by J. C. Squire, 
Viking Press. 379 pp. $3. 

Tue Fiame or Istam, by Harold Lamb. 
Doubleday, Doran. 490 pp. Ill. $4. 

Tue History or Peace, by A. C. F. 
Beales. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press. 355 pp. Ill. $4. 

GeorceE WASHINGTON, THE Son oF His 
Country, by Paul Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 310 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Licnt-Horse Harry Lee, by Thomas 
Boyd. Scribner’s. $3.50. - 

Witson THE Unknown, by Wells Wells. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 358 pp. $2.50. 


MasTeR OF MANHATTAN, by Lothrop 
Stoddard. Longmans, Green & Co. 279 











pp. Ill. $3.50. 
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...A relatively few 





ey men exercise 





tremendous influence 





in Business, Industry 





and Commerce... 





Reaching these men is 





Fundamental to Suc- 





cess in all Sales and 


are 102 public util- 





[- UNDA- 
MENTAL, 
too, is Review of Re- 


views to successful 
sales and advertising 


Advertising Work. 


ities .. . 98 financial 
organizations ... 30 
insurance companies 
... 49 industrial and 





endeavor among 

those people upon whom ultimately 
rests the responsibility of choosing or 
rejecting the commodity you sell. 


An advertiser recently wished to 
cover, among others, 12 of the coun- 
try’s leading financial, industrial and 
public utility organizations. We 
learned that 42 directors in these or- 
ganizations are Review of Reviews 
readers. Further investigation re- 
vealed that these 42 men hold a total 
of 575 directorships in 477 different 


organizations. Included among them. 


mining enterprises... 
94 huge manufacturers . . . and a host 
of large universities, hospitals, steam- 
ship lines, real estate and development 
companies, and the like. 


Editorially, forcibly, Review of Re- 
views draws to it people who dominate 
America’s social, economic and indus- 
trial life—“key” men and women. 
That’s why advertising and sales-man- 
agers find their efforts among these 
people so consistently productive 
when directed through Review of 
Reviews. 





a 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS © 


For forty years—Pre-eminent in moulding Public 
Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PENNIES FOR WINGS 











Day in and day out you take wings by talking over 
your telephone .. . with friends ... the grocer... 
the doctor .. . a relative hundreds of miles away 
. .. and every month you get a bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made during this period 
has been worth more to you in time, money or con- 
venience than the whole amount of your bill. But 
the telephone company makes its charge —not on 
any such basis—but on what it costs to give the 
best possible service to its customers. 

The Bell System has voluntarily taken the posi- 
tion that the telephone business is a public trust. 
Its policy is to give the best possible service at the 
least cost consistent with financial safety. 


The more telephone subscribers there are, the 


more valuable telephone service becomes to each 
subscriber. Unlike most other businesses, the tele- 
phone industry does not enjoy reduced costs as the 
number of customers increases. On the contrary, 
the trend is upward. To offset this, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company takes advan- 
tage of every scientific advance and aid to efficiency 
which can possibly reduce service costs — and these 
savings are used for the benefit of the subscriber. 

The twenty-four Associated Companies in the 
Bell System are pledged to this ideal . . . to give 
constantly better telephone service at the lowest 
possible rates . . . to reduce, by every means in 
their power, the number of pennies that you pay 


for wings. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 











